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Personal  Editorials 


By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Tips 

Members  of  the  Association  have  called  attention  to 
the  practice  of  some  manufacturing  concerns  which  offer 
special  bonuses  to  retail  salespeople  for  selling  their 
particular  products. 

Not  a  very  serious  problem,  many  retailers  may  hold, 
and  yet  one  which  calls  for  consideration. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  question  has  been  raised, 
and  in  each  instance  it  has  been  raised  by  merchants 
who  hclieve  it  is  not  good  policy  for  retailers  to  permit 
manufacturers  to  bribe  retail  salespeople  to  push  un¬ 
duly  the  sale  of  their  particular  wares. 

This  practice  is  a  blood  relation  to  many  others  which 
differ  from  it  only  in  form  and  not  in  spirit.  At  best 
they  are  unimportant;  at  worst  they  are  abuses  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  destroyers  of  good  will. 


One  store,  the  management  of  which  usually  is  alert, 
recently  has  reported  that  in  some  lines  its  buyers, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  store,  have  been  receiving 
extra  discounts  from  manufacturers  amounting  to  about 
two  per  cent.  These  discounts  have  been  by  way  of  an 
advertising  allowance,  but  the  buyers  seem  not  to  have 
made  this  explanation  to  the  management.  Perhaps 
they  preferred  to  have  it  appear  that  they  were  un- 
usuaUy  good  traders  and  could  secure  discounts  where 
others  failed. 

Allowances  from  manufacturers  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  new.  We  believe  that  usually  they  have 
been  frankly  recognized  and  accepted  as  such,  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  store. 

If  a  manufacturer  believes  that  part  of  his  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  can  be  spent  witb  greater  possibili¬ 
ties  of  profit  in  the  advertising  of  the  retail  store  which 
handles  his  line,  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  the 
store  should  not  cooperate  on  this  basis.  But  this 
should  he  a  question  of  policy  definitely  decided  by  the 
house;  not  one  to  be  left  to  the  buyer. 


In  tbe  case  referred  to  above,  it  is  assumed  that  the  I 

buyers  who  failed  to  report  the  discount  for  advertising  f 

purposes  would  make  good  to  the  manufacturer  by  t 

pressing  for  more  space  in  the  store’s  advertising  for  1 

the  particular  lines  concerned.  i 

•  •  •  •  •  t 

This  first  phase  of  the  problem  necessarily  is  one 
having  to  do  with  the  proper  disciplining  of  buyers.  , 

The  buyer  is  the  store’s  agent,  and  every  buyer  should 
be  brought  to  recognize  that  his  principal  is  entitled  I 

to  all  the  information  that  he  may  possess  in  connection  ^ 

with  the  handling  of  his  department.  The  store  evi¬ 
dently  had  failed  to  make  this  understood.  , 

In  the  matter  of  bonuses  to  salespeople  paid  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
type  of  bonus  which  is  handed  surreptitiously  to  the 
store’s  salespeople  and  the  kind  which  is  done  as  a 
straight-out  proposition  with  the  knowledge  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  management. 

In  both  the  matter  of  bonuses  to  salespeople  and  in 
contributions  to  the  store’s  advertising  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  so-called  hidden 
demonstrators,  however,  there  is  a  principle  involved 
to  which  merchants  should  give  careful  consideration 
before  determining  what  their  policy  shall  be. 

Manufacturers  nearly  always  regard  the  retail  store 
as  the  selling  agent  of  the  manufacturer.  But  the  bet¬ 
ter  conception  of  the  function  of  the  retailer  is  that  he 
is  the  buying  agent  of  the  consumer. 

This  is  not  splitting  hairs. 

It  is  helping  the  retail  merchant  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  his  own  place  in  the  social  structure. 

It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  strength  of  the  retail 
merchant  that  he  is  free  to  go  into  the  market  and  make 
his  selection  of  merchandise  offerings  without  any  limit 
to  the  resources  upon  which  he  can  lean  for  goods. 

The  quality  of  many  manufactured  products  will  vary 
from  year  to  year.  Old  houses  in  the  production  field 
sometimes  fall  behind  the  times.  In  merchandise,  in 
which  there  is  a  style  element,  manufacturers  frequently 
make  mistakes.  New  sources  of  supply  spring  up.  Con¬ 
cerns  which  last  year  could  offer  the  retailer  nothing  of 
particular  interest,  this  year,  or  next  year,  may  have 
lines  worthy  of  attention  of  every  retailer. 

The  retail  merchant  is  free.  He  is  not  bound  to  any 
particular  producer.  This  is  his  strength.  True,  he 
may  turn  his  strength  into  a  weakness  by  constantly 
flitting  about  the  market,  thus  developing  an  instability 
which  makes  his  account  without  value  for  any  manu¬ 
facturer.  By  and  large,  however,  the  retailer's  ability 
to  go  into  any  market  and  purchase  from  any  producer, 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  the  proper  merchandise 
which  his  public  will  want  is  his  great  outstanding 
strength. 

*  «  «  *  « 

This  freedom  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer  also  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  public’s 
good  will. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  store  to  enjoy  consumer  con¬ 
fidence;  to  have  a  large  part  of  the  community  believe 
that  the  store  is  untrammelled  except  by  determination 
to  provide  the  best  merchandise  and  service  that  can 
he  had  at  the  price. 

Where  the  store  invites,  or  permits,  manufacturers  to 
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give  something  more  than  value  in  the  merchandise  paid 
for,  whether  it  he  in  the  form  of  advertising  contrihu- 
tions,  manufacturer's  bonus  to  retail  salespeople,  gifts 
to  buyers,  or  the  placing  in  the  store  of  persons  on  the 
manufacturer’s  payroll,  there  is,  of  course,  the  incentive 
to  push  the  line  of  the  particular  manufacturer  who 
makes  these  inducements. 

This  may  he  good  or  it  may  he  had,  depending  largely 
upon  the  circumstances  and  the  merchandise. 

Consumers,  although  frequently  ignorant  concerning 
the  relative  values  of  merchandise,  are  not  without  in¬ 
telligence.  They  are  quick  to  realize  that  a  salesperson 
is  making  unusual  efforts  to  influence  their  choice  of 
some  particular  hit  of  merchandise. 

To  realize  this  is  to  resent  it. 

And  resentment  of  this  kind  operates  to  destroy  good 
will. 


Something  for  Nothing 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  large  national  advertisers 
have  gone  in  for  the  “Clip  the  Coupon”  idea. 

A  patient  member  of  the  Association's  staff  clipped 
from  the  March  issue  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  86 
coupons,  or  offers,  to  send  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  sample,  either  free  or  at  a  nominal  price,  a  free  book 
or  some  other  inducement  to  readers  of  that  publica¬ 
tion. 

That  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story  because  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  clipping  it  was  found  impossible  to  clip  some 
coupons  without  destroying  others. 

Is  it  possible  to  draw  a  moral  from  this  situation? 

Nationally-advertising  manufacturers  no  doubt  keep 
as  close  a  check  upon  their  advertising  expenditures, 
and  the  percentage  of  advertising  cost  to  volume  of 
sales,  as  progressive  retail  stores  have  learned  to  do. 

If  the  manufacturer  finds  the  distribution  of  samples, 
either  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge,  an  effective  form 
of  advertising  and  one  which  does  not  increase  his  ad¬ 
vertising  percentage  unduly,  there  is,  of  course,  no  valid 
objection  to  that  method  of  introducing  his  product  to 
a  wider  circle  of  potential  users. 

It  is  perhaps  not  entirely  improper,  however,  to  ask 
whether  this  great  drift  toward  something  for  nothing 
may  not  be  a  symptom  of  decrepitude  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  ask  the  question  without  any  thought  of 

supplying  the  answer. 

•  •  *  •  • 

This  at  least  may  be  said.  The  national  advertiser 
enjoys  many  advantages  which  the  retail  advertiser  can¬ 
not  possess,  except  perhaps  in  small  degree. 

The  national  advertiser  has  abundant  time  for  the 
preparation  of  copy.  He  can  use  the  finest  examples  of 
commercial  art.  Type  can  be  selected  and  arranged 
with  nicest  discrimination.  He  may,  and  frequently 
does,  use  the  superlative  lure  of  color.  And  much  of 
his  advertising  is  attractive  enough  to  be  framed  and 
preserved. 

The  retail  advertiser  suffers  always  from  the  fact  that 
his  work  must  be  hurried.  His  daily  use  of  space  places 
a  very  definite  limit  upon  his  expenditures  for  art 
work.  The  average  department  store  page  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  beautiful  creations  in  the  national  ma¬ 
gazines  should  be  marked  for  appearance  on  a  par  with 
a  dish  rag. 


And  yet  retail  advertising,  despite  its  obvious  and 
painful  limitations,  despite  the  sins  of  those  who  mis¬ 
use  it,  continues  to  draw  trade. 

An  offer  of  free  samples,  or  of  something  for  nothing, 
rarely  is  found  in  a  retail  advertisement. 

In  frankness,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some 
retail  advertisers  in  their  use  of  comparative  prices  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  trying  to  approximate  the  something  for 
nothing  idea  as  closely  as  possible. 


A  Direct  Selling  Organization 

Manufacturers  selling  direct  to  the  public  have 
formed  an  organization  for  the  protection  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  form  of  distribution. 

This  was  to  be  expected.  Organization  is  the  order 
of  the  day  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  business  con¬ 
cerns  with  common  interests  should  get  together  for 
their  mutual  strengthening  and  in  all  legitimate  ways 
to  advance  the  craft  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  direct  selling  manufacturer  has  the  same  right 
to  organize  which  is  enjoyed  by  other  business  men. 

Incidentally,  it  is  well  to  recognize  in  passing  that 
the  direct  selling  manufacturer  has  the  same  right  to 
appeal  to  the  public  and  to  expand  his  business  by  the 
use  of  legitimate  methods  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  retail 
store. 

Too  often  retailers  who  feel,  or  think  they  feel,  the 
effects  of  house-to-house  canvassing  and  other  methods 
of  direct  selling,  adopt  an  attitude  of  antagonism  toward 
these  competitors. 

Direct  selling  is  just  as  much  a  legitimate  business 
as  retailing  so  long  as  it  is  carried  on  legitimately. 

Every  consideration  of  the  problem  of  competition 
should  begin  with  the  public.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  public  does  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the 
store  but  that  the  store  exists  for  the  service  of  the 
public. 

•  *  *  •  • 

The  retail  store,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  the 
servant  of  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  community 
life.  The  store  has  survived  when  governments  and 
even  peoples  have  passed  away.  It  has  flourished 
against  every  form  of  competition  and  it  is  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  it  always  will  have  its  place.  The  importance 
of  that  place  necessarily  must  depend  upon  how  satis¬ 
factory  and  efficient  the  store's  service  to  the  consumer 
can  be  continued. 

House-to-house  canvassing  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
tried  many  times  in  the  past. 

The  present  spread  of  the  direct  selling  idea  was  an 
inevitable  outgrowth  of  an  era  of  high  costs. 

At  such  times  consumers  become  restless  and  dissatis¬ 
fied  and  there  are  always  opportunities  ready  to  capi¬ 
talize  such  a  situation,  with  the  luring  promises  of 
cheaper  forms  of  distribution. 

Direct  selling  concerns  do  not  make  public  their  costs 
of  operation  as  retailers  have  come  to  do.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  to  make  any  accurate  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  distribution  through  the  established 
channels  of  the  retail  store  and  the  house-to-house  can¬ 
vassing  method. 

From  what  is  known,  however,  it  would  appear  as 
though  house-to-house  canvassing  is  probably  the  most 
costly  form  of  retail  distribution  known  to  man. 
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The  direct  selling  manufacturers  who  have  just  heen 
organized  into  an  Association  are  understood  to  have 
for  one  of  their  objects,  at  least,  activities  to  offset  at* 
tacks  upon  their  business  by  other  forms  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

In  all  conscience,  there  should  be  no  such  attacks  for 
them  to  oppose. 

If  direct  selling  can  be  established  upon  a  basis  which 
will  insure  to  the  public  worth  while  merchandise,  with 
attendant  service  satisfactory  to  the  public  at  prices 
which  represent  an  economy  as  compared  to  that  in  the 
retail  store,  the  retailers  will  ultimately  have  to  face 
that  condition  and  adapt  their  own  processes  and  service 
to  meet  it. 

There  is  little  indication,  however,  that  retailers  as 
a  whole  need  lie  awake  nights  to  worry  over  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  finish  of  house-to-house  canvassing  as  serious 
competition  for  retail  stores  was  written  in  its  begin¬ 
ning.  It  will  kill  itself. 

'  The  woman  in  the  home  may  welcome  the  first  man 
who  rings  her  door-bell  and  shows  her  an  attractive  line 
of  merchandise.  But  the  success  of  one  concern  of  this 
kind  will  attract  thousands  of  others  to  the  field  until 
the  housewife’s  door-bell  is  ringing  every  twenty  min¬ 
utes  of  the  day  and  canvassing  will  become  a  nuisance! 

Consumers  ultimately  learn  the  facts  about  mer¬ 
chandise  values  and  house-to-house  canvassing  concerns 
have  as  yet  shown  no  evidence  that  they  have  worked 
the  miracle  of  eliminating  any  substantial  costs  from 
the  field  of  distribution. 

Such  concerns  are  further  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  men  and  women  enjoy  house- 
to-house  selling.  The  ranks  of  even  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  house-to-house  canvassing  concerns  must  be  re¬ 
cruited  largely  from  men  and  women  who  cannot  at  the 
time  secure  other  employment.  This,  in  spite  of  heroic 
efforts  to  develop  salesmanship,  must  mean,  generally 
speaking,  salesmen  drawn  from  the  down-and-out  class 
and  a  constantly  changing  personnel. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  association  w'ill  make 
some  earnest  effort  to  determine  the  actual  costs  of 
operating  in  this  field  and  make  these  costs  public. 

Meanwhile  any  retailer  who  is  agitated  over  this  form 
of  competition  will  do  well  to  stop  thinking  about  can¬ 
vassing  and  give  more  earnest  thought  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  greater  eflBciency  in  his  own  retail  store. 


Efforts  to  put  competitors  out  of  business  seldom  are 
satisfying.  Efforts  to  put  oneself  more  completely  and 
tellingly  in  business  usually  succeed. 


The  Growth  of  Rayon 

Steadily  the  use  of  the  word  “rayon”  grows. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  on  March 
31st  announced  that  the  term  “artificial  silk”  would  be 
dropped  from  all  official  reports  and  correspondence 
and  that  the  word  “rayon,”  now  generally  in  universal 
use,  will  be  used  by  the  Department  when  designating 
this  fibre. 

A  recent  and  important  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  those 
business  concerns  which  no  longer  employ  such  terms 
as  “artificial  silk,”  “fibre  silk”  and  the  entirely  repre¬ 
hensible  “art  silk”  is  the  Du  Pont  concern  which  for¬ 
merly  was  known  as  the  Du  Pont  Fibresilk  Company 
and  which  now  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Du  Pont 
Rayon  Company. 

Rayon  is  not  silk  and  should  not  be  called  by  any 
term  which  intimates,  however  remotely,  that  it  is  silk. 

The  rayon  industry  is  one  of  tremendous  importance, 
producing  a  product  for  which  there  is  general  use  and 
for  which  it  need  feel  no  shame. 

It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  makers  or  sellers  of 
rayon  to  trade  upon  the  reputation  of  another  fibre. 


A  Book  on  Rayon 


The  Viscose  Company,  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  rayon,  has  just  published  an  unusually  interesting 
and  handsome  book  devoted  to  the  production  and  use 
of  rayon. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  courtesy  shown  by 
Mr.  S.  A.  Salvage,  Vice  President  of  The  Viscose  Com¬ 
pany,  in  placing  a  large  number  of  copies  of  this  new 
hook  at  the  disposal  of  this  Association  for  distribution 
to  its  members. 

Every  advertising  man  especially  should  have  a  copy 
of  “Rayon.”  If  you  don’t  get  yours  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  ask  us  for  it. 


Openings  on  Delegation  for  Brassels 
International  Chamber  Meeting 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  a  member, 
will  hold  its  third  general  meeting  June  20th-28th  at 
Brussels,  Belgium.  This  association  is  entitled  to  eight 
delegates  and  eight  alternate  delegates  at  this  meeting. 

The  American  section  of  the  International  Chamber 
has  taken  over  the  S.S.  George  Washington  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transporting  American  business  men  to  Brussels. 
It  is  expected  that  between  three  and  four  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  will  go  on  this  trip.  The  option  on  the  boat  ex¬ 
pires  April  15th,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  urge  our 


members  to  reserve  accommodations  at  once  if  they  wish 
to  go  with  this  party. 

Any  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  are  planning  to  go  abroad  early  in  June  and 
wish  to  be  appointed  delegates  to  this  meeting  should 
communicate  with  the  managing  director  at  New  York 
headquarters  at  once.  At  the  same  time  a  wire  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Lacey  C.  Zapf,  secretary.  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  advising  him 
of  your  intention  of  joining  the  delegation  on  the  George 
Washington.  Any  members  we  hear  from  will  receive  a 
certificate  of  appointment  and  confirming  notice  will  also 
be  sent  to  Washington. 
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Insurance  Bureau  to  Serve  Association  Members 

Board  of  Directors  Also  Names  Committee  to  Make  Study  of 
Silk  Weighting  and  Asks  Survey  of  Furniture  Departments 


Anew  insurance  Bureau  to  give  expert  advisory 
service  to  retail  merchants  throughout  the  United 
States  will  be  established  as  a  result  of  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  our  Board  of  Directors  at  its  March  meeting. 

The  Insurance  Bureau  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  man  of  wide  experience  in  insurance  administration  as 
it  affects  the  department  store  field.  This  executive  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  providing  the  members  of  the 
Association  with  expert  advisory  service  on  their  insur¬ 
ance  problems.  It  is  planned  that  he  shall  be  available 
for  assignment  to  member  stores  which  desire  his  service, 
to  work  directly  in  the  stores  on  their  specific  problems. 

Furniture  Study 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  has  author¬ 
ized  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  operation  of  furniture 
departments  in  department  stores.  This  investigation 
will  be  made  by  the  Association’s  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Information  in  cooperation  with  the  Merchandise 
Managers:’  Group.  Furniture  departments  present  un¬ 
usual  operation  problems  to  department  stores,  and  there 
has  been  a  widespread  demand  for  better  data  on  their 
administration. 

The  approval  of  the  Association  for  the  Principles  of 
Business  Conduct,  as  expounded  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  was  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Association  in  the  death  of  Mel¬ 
ville  L.  Wilkinson,  President  of  Scruggs,  Vandervoort 
&  Barney,  St.  Louis,  was  expressed  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board. 


The  Directors  approved  the  enrollment  of  84  new 
members  who  recently  have  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Association. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven 
Silk  Buyers  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  weighting  of  silk  and  shortages  in  silk 
piece  goods.  The  weighting  of  silk  presents  two  distinct 
problems.  There  is,  first,  the  question  of  how  high  a 
percentage  of  weighting  is  permissible  before  the  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  fabric  are  injured.  Second,  what 
steps  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  stores  against  unfavor¬ 
able  public  reaction  which  may  follow  a  realization  that 
a  foreign  substance  is  being  sold  as  silk. 

Many  of  our  members  have  advised  us  that  both  these 
problems  have  reached  the  acute  stage.  The  situation 
appears  to  be  complicated  further  by  the  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  what  is  a  safe  and  proper  percentage  of 
weighting  and  how  to  check  up  the  percentages  of  silk 
and  loading  in  the  finished  product. 

Our  new  President,  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  was  chairman  of  the  Directors’ 
meeting.  Others  present  were:  C.  N.  Anderson,  Ander- 
son-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  A.  L.  Aldred, 
Gladding  D.  G.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  John  S.  Burke, 
B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York;  R.  C.  Hudson,  O’Neill 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  George  B.  Johnson,  R.  H.  White 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Filene’s,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  W.  N.  Rothschild,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  W.  E.  Rownd,  Stone  &  Thomas, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Association  and  Controllers’  Congress  Open  Coast  Office 


An  AMBITION  of  long  standing  has  been  realized  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  Coast  Office  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress.  The  Western  Headquarters  is  located  at 
1005  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  and 
has  started  to  function. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Conner,  formerly  controller  of  Weinstock, 
Lubin  &  Co.,  Sacramento,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Accounting  and  Control  for  the  Association  and  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  office. 
He  will  work  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Murray 
Whittemore,  of  the  White  House,  San  Francisco,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  of  the  organized  Controllers’  Groups  of  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  in  arranging  for  this  office,  have 
recognized  the  conspicuous  progress  of  the  dry  goods, 
specialty  and  department  stores  of  the  west.  Through 
the  new  office,  it  is  planned  to  help  directly  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  administration  problems  incident  to  the  progress 
and  growth  of  their  members. 


Mr.  Conner  has  had  a  rich  experience  in  the  account¬ 
ing  field  in  the  west.  As  controller  of  Weinstock,  Lubin 
&  Co.,  with  whom  he  made  extensive  studies  of  methods 
and  procedure  in  affiliated  stores  in  the  Retail  Research 
Association,  he  has  become  thoroughly  informed  on  the 
latest  developments  in  efficient  administration  and  can 
be  of  great  benefit  to  members  in  giving  assistance  in 
installing  accounting  and  control  procedure. 

His  services  will  be  available  to  all  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Controllers’ 
Congress  on  the  Coast  as  far  east  from  San  Francisco 
as  will  be  practical.  A  very  moderate  charge  will  be 
made  for  his  services  in  order  that  this  work  may  not 
only  be  continued  but  perfected.  Mr.  Conner  will  wel¬ 
come  opportunities  to  help  all  members  set  up  the  most 
efficient  administration  system  possible. 

This  service  is  now  at  your  call.  It  is  our  suggestion 
that  inquiries  be  directed  to  Mr.  Conner  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  address  given  above  for  full  details  regarding  time 
available  to  visit  your  store  and  the  approximate  cost  of 
the  service  you  will  require. 
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Canvasser  Organization  Answers  Retail  Attack 

Enterprising  Merchants  Base  Advertising  Drive  on  Robbery 
Ascribed  to  Peddlers  and  An  Interesting  Reaction  Follows 


Examples  of  material  used  in  the  hot  campaign 
which  is  in  progress  in  many  cities  of  the  country 
between  local  merchants  and  house-to-house  can¬ 
vassers  are  reproduced  on  this  and  the  opposite  page. 
Very  considerable  interest  attaches  to  these  exhibits  for 
reasons  that  will  become  evident  when  the  material  is 
read. 

The  advertisement  on  this 
page  was  published  in  the 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune  and 
another  Tampa  paper  which, 
together,  we  are  informed, 
reach  300,000  people.  The 
copy  was  prepared  and  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Merchants’ 

Association.  In  addition  to 
running  the  copy  in  the 
papers,  18,000  reprints  were 
used  by  the  stores  as  en¬ 
closures  in  packages. 

The  merchants’  advertise¬ 
ments  made  effective  capital 
of  the  occurrence  of  robber¬ 
ies  in  Tampa,  which  were 
charged  by  the  police  to  itin¬ 
erant  vendors.  The  robber¬ 
ies  had  been  prominently 
featured  in  the  news,  and  the 
advertisement  reproduced 
here  was  rushed  into  the 
paper  the  day  following  the 
robbery  story,  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  copy. 

The  Come-Back 

On  the  page  opposite  ap¬ 
pears  a  full-page  announce¬ 
ment  published  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Industries,  Inc.,  a 
canvassing  organization.  This 
was  intended  as  a  direct 
answer  to  the  merchants’  ad¬ 
vertisement,  and  followed  it 
fairly  closely.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  the 
subject  matter,  as  it  certainly 
has  the  virtue  of  sincerity 
and  is  convincing,  we  think, 
to  the  average  reader.  Here 
is  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tampa  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  writes  us: 

“We  have  received  won¬ 
derful  results  from  our  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  the  can¬ 
vassers  are  finding  the  going 


hard.  The  enclosed  advertisement  (Independent  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.)  is  in  answer  to  our  full-page  and  I  believe  the 
Independent  Industries,  Inc.,  have  strengthened  our  point 
with  the  housewife.’’ 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  second  advertisement 
sounds  sincere  and  convincing.  Certainly  that  published 


Reproduced 
from  Tribune 
March  5 


BEWARE! 

—of  the  Stranger 
Who  Raps  on 
Your  Door 


Another  Victim  of  Fake  Peddler 


Patronize' 

Local 

Merchants 

if  for  no  other 
reason  than 
self-protection 


The  above  tlipping  from  yesterday  t  Tribune  again  tells  the  story  oi  the 
Peddler  daqger-  It  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  every  Tampa  houaejrile 
to  REFUSE  to  answer  the  door  to  STRAN^RS.  seeking  entrance  widi 
the  pretention  tiering  merdundise  for  sale.  Even  whm  merchandise 
is  shown  it  is  ^  QUESTIONAN.E  quality 

Every  housewife  knowathe  annoyance  of  answering  the  door  bell  time  af> 
ter  time»  daring  the  busy  bouts,  only  to  find  a  suave  agent  with  eac 
foot  in  the  door  as  soon  as  the  bcU  is  answered.  Many  tinud  bousewivea 
ctMDpbin  of  these  bonse-to-bonse  peddlers  —TOTAL  STRANGER^^ 
who  persisc  in  entering  the  privacy  of  their  home  to  show  merchandist 
without  peimiasion. 

Police  records  show  that  this  is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  for  it  is  very 
hard  for  the  unsuspecting  housewife  to  determine  the  good  from  the  bad. 
andtheonlysatisfactory  solution  of  the  bellringer  nuisance  seems  to  rest 
with  the  housewife  hetMlf— -  to  DECLARE  HERSELF  ‘NOT  AT  HOME’ 
TOTHEPEDDLERS.  who  have  so  little  respect  for  the  time  of  the  busy 
women  of  Tampa. 

For  months  we  have  bothered  with  these  out-of-town  agents  who  want  to 
take  moQewaway  from  Tamp*  and  Tampa  merchants,  who  arebetter  able 
to  give  you  values  than  these  common  peddlers  and  when  yon  buy  from  a 
local  store  you  get  face  to  face  Service  and  if  your  merchandise  is.  by  some 
chance,  unsuisfactory  you  are  ASSURED  of  proper  adjustment. 

Don't  admit  PEDDLERS  to  your  home— Don't  be  the  NEXT  VICTIM  of 
the  BELLRINGERS 


Tampa  Merchants  Association 


April,  1925 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


by  the  merchants  also  had  these  qualities  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  striking  a  timely  note  of  warning. 

Competition 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  realizes 
the  seriousness  of  canvasser  competition.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  retail  merchant  must  meet  this  competi¬ 
tion  very  aggressively.  He  must  study  the  comparative 
values  offered  by  canvassers  and  his  own  store.  He  must 
compare  the  service  given  by  both  and  carefully 
estimate  his  ability  to  deliver  a  superior  quality  of  service 
and  merchandise  at  an  attractive  price. 

Then  he  must  get  his  store  and  its  service  over  to  the 
consumer  so  convincingly  that  the  lure  of  the  peddler  begins 
to  lose  its  charm.  Most  of  the  hopes  that  have  been  placed 
in  appeals  to  support  local  business  for  reasons  sentimental 


Our  Policy 

A  Square  Deal  All 
Around 


A  Declaration 
of  Principles 


We  Guarantee 


I  Agree  With  the 
Merchants  Association 

When  they  Say  That  the  Housewife  Should 
"Beware  of  the  Stranger  Who  Raps  on  her  Door" 

SHE  certainly  should  protect  herself  by  buying:  only 
from  the  salesman  who  shows  the  proper  credentials 
which  all  reputable  and  reliable  firms  furnish  their 
salespeople. 

She  is  protected  When  She  Buys  From  the  Direct-to- 
Consumer  Company  Whose  One  Aim  is  to  Give  Her 

REAL  VALUE,  REAL  SERVICE  PLUS  SATISFACTION 


1HAVE  no  with  th*  Retailm  or  Merchanu 

AasociatioM  who  would  have  YOU  brbc\c  that 
ALL  ae^nod  ac«nli  and  peddlers  arc  crooks. 
bUck'Ioga  and  fakers.  1  do  net  sinptuy  "afents  and 
peddlers"  bAit  pick  my  soIsmmi  stk)  ■alsswswisn  with 
ratrem*  care..  Many  of  my  salesladies  are  your  own 


1  BELIEVE  IN  FAIR  PLAY 


and  that  yrou  shoAiId  patroniae  local  merchants  who 
can  give  you  good  vakiee  and  good  service,  and  unless 

WE  CAN  PROVETO  YOU  THAT  WE  CAN  AND 
DO  OFFER  DEPENDABLE  MERCHANDISE  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES.  BACKED  BY  REAL  SEK 
MCE.  WE  DONT  WANT  YOU  TO  PURCHASE 
ONE  DOLLAR'S  WORTH  OF  MERCHANDISE 
FROM  OUR  SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN. 
WHO  ARE  NOT  FAKE  PEDDLERS  AND  WHO 
WILL  NOT  PUT  ONE  FOOT  IN  THE  DOOR  AS 
SOON  AS  YOU  ANSWER  THE  BELL.  A.ND  NllK) 
WILL  NOT  FORCE  YOU  TO  BUY 

k  is  hard  fae  ma  la  ksBivs  that  any  heuaewife  any* 


It  is  Up  to  You.  I  Want  You  to  be  the  Judge 

WALTER  CURTIS,  President 

Independent  Industries,  Inc. 

New  York 


Maenfactarers  and  Diilributors  et  Knitted  Ootenrear  Direct*ta*CaBsnmer 

E.  S.  POWELL,  Local  Representative 


or  practical  have  never  been  realized.  The  consumer  buys 
of  one  vendor  or  another  for  reasons  that  are  very  remote 
from  sentiment.  The  communities’  obligation  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  non-existent  in  the  minds  of  a  great  majority  of 
people.  Whether  just  or  not,  that  is  a  substantial  fact. 

Some  Reactions 

The  reply  of  the  canvassing  organization,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  advertisement  herewith  reproduced,  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Tampa  retail  secretary  as  strengthening  the 
merchants’  case.  We  have  no  argument  for  or  against 
that  statement.  It  is  necessary  for  one  to  be  on  the 
ground  to  judge  accurately  of  such  an  effect.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  must  form  their  own  opinions  after  a  reading  of 
both  pieces  of  copy.  We  stress  this,  not  because  we  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  secretary,  but  simply  to  impress  upon  our 

members  the  importance  of 
looking  ahead  to  the  possible 
reaction  they  will  get  from 
f  •  A  ■■  A  ■■  [  the  canvassers’  organizations 

1  I  T  M  ^  when  the  latter  are  attacked. 

■*■  *^'*"*’  That  those  organizations 

^  ^  are  girding  up  their  loins  to 

meet  attacks  from  retailers  is 
made  evident  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  last  month  of  an  as- 
lousewife  Should  j  sociation  of  direct  selling 

L  n  "  I  The  annual  business 

5  Raps  on  her  Door  .  ©f  the  organizers  runs  to  a 

very  large  figure.  They  are 
erselfby  buying:  only  thoroughly  alive  to  the  in- 

the  proper  credentials  creasingly  intelligent  com- 

e  firms  furnish  their  petition  of  stores,  and  are 

making  preparations  to  com- 

«  Prom  the  Direet-to-  tot  py  propaganda  that  may 

11  be  circulated  against  canvass- 

-  A""  's  ‘o  Give  Her  throughout  the 

;  PLUS  SATISFACTION  country. 

Viewpoints  Differ 

nrifhbort.  K^<IaM.  heiwil  and  inlciliftfit  ladiea 

wh.«m.iun.„HONtsTi.v„,-it„,HONEST  W’Hat  form  their  activities 

merch»d»e  (not  cheap  junk)  M  HONEST  pnee.  am)  wlll  take  remalus  to  bc  seeu. 

backed  by.  c<Hnp«n,«tw.«.nii.n...u..d.  behind  The  pvess  anuouncemeuts 

and am.  gtate  that  the  orgauizatiou 

I R  Pi  AY  disseminate  educational 

ilK  FLAi  propaganda  to  inform  the 

!  inthcUmtcdStalcv  ncedutebe  leld.  **Y<m  muat  «  «•  «•  « 

qiy  anylhinc  from  a  nalcman  or  Mkowofoon  pUDUC  regarding  tHC  EdvaH- 

may  have  p>nMh,n(  yen,  na(ht«»nla  bay  d  taCfeS  Of  bUVmff  frOm  CaO- 

ked  th«  price  and  quality),  but  that  you  aM«l  go  ^  v  1  i  • 

m.».t<ne.ndb.yifc.i.iM.di..di...  vassers  rather  than  making 

.ii...A.hoa.ew.v..,(Ai.eo«,ny.r..d«...  auy  attack  ou  retail  mer- 

»ii.^t»df.i.»dda»d...d.r>>dto.  chants.  Retail  distribution, 

III  that  there  arc  "black  aheep  in  the  Direct*  ,  1_  *  1  *1. 

tlndttatry:alno  there  arc  "black  sheep"  in  ovory  tlie^  SE^,  nES  itS  plECC  IH  tlie 

iry.wbe^.fttoiMd»i.r^i^n.e^  gcueral  scHemc.  Canvassing, 

tveralof  them)  hM.  at  sofnetHne.  fallen  by  the  O  ••• 

idc"  1  do  not  feet  called  upon  to  condemn  every  tnCy  mEintEin,  IS  eCIUElly  E 

service  to  the  consumer,  and 
I  .1  r  j  a  right  to  exist. 

You  to  be  the  Judge  While  the  rapid  growth  in 

.TER  CURTIS,  President  the  number  of  canvassers 

seems  destined  ultimately  to 
lustries,  Inc.  eliminate  a  large  number  of 

.|^  ^  them  —  since  the  housewife 

cannot  but  resent  constant 
doorbell  ringing  by  peddlers 
cpresentalive  I  — the  present  problem  is  one 

of  selling  the  retail  store  and 
its  wares  to  the  consumer. 


where  in  the  United  States  needs  to  be  told.  "You  must 
net  buy  anything  from  a  salesman  or  saleswoman 
(who  may  have  something  you  might  want  to  buy  d 
you  liked  the  price  and  quality),  but  that  you  asusl  go 
to  a  certain  store  and  buy  tiMsr  userebandise. 

I  da  believa  tha  housewives  of  dus  country  are  educat¬ 
ed.  intelligent  and  fair  and  da  nal  aaad  a  guardisn. 

I  a^nil  that  there  arc  "black  sheep'*  in  the  Direct* 
Seibng  Industry:  also  there  arc  "black  sheep"  in  every 
industry,  but  because  af  tha  fact  that  a  retail  merchant 
(or  several  af  them)  haa,  at  seme  tune.  "faDcn  by  tha 
wayside"  1  da  net  fed  called  upon  to  condemn  every 
retail  merchant,  neither  should  you. 
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That  does  not  mean  that  merchants  should  stop  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  of  a  constructive  sort.  If  that  advertising 
convinces  the  public  that  it  is  advantageous,  from  the 
viewfioint  of  quality,  service  and  price,  to  shop  in  stores, 
the  canvasser  will  find  sales  resistance  growing  stronger 


and  stronger.  But  if  the  advertising  appeals  only  to  sen¬ 
timent  and  talks  almost  exclusively  about  what  a  terrible 
curse  the  canvasser  is,  the  public  will  be  running  true  to 
form  if  it  shrugs  its  shoulders  and  buys  where  it  is  best 
sold. 


Shipping  Economy  Soon  Will  Be  Made  Effective 

Supply  Control  Committee  Completing  Study  Which  Will  Give 
Members  Practical  Aid  to  Reduce  Freight  and  Express  Cost 


Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Supply  Control  Com¬ 
mittee  to  set  up  a  program  which  will  effect  con¬ 
crete  economies  for  all  members  of  the  Association 
are  rapidly  taking  shape.  This  work  is  making  such  satis¬ 
factory  progress  that  it  is  now  a  matter  of  only  a  short 
time  before  definite  recommendations  and  specifications 
will  be  ready  for  distribution. 

During  the  past  two  months,  Mr.  A.  W.  Luhrs,  special 
representative  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  the  National 
Container  Association,  has  called  upon  the  officials  of 
twenty-five  large  department  stores  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  His  object  has  been  to  collect  facts 
regarding  wastes  in  packing  and  shipping,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  saving  in  transportation  charges  which 
may  be  effected  through  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
excessively  heavy  cases  for  shipment  of  merchandise  from 
manufacturer  or  jobber  to  the  retailer. 

Real  Savings  Indicated 

Mr.  Luhrs  found  that  retailers  without  exception  were 
intensely  interested  in  helping  to  work  out  some  plan 
whereby  substantial  savings  might  be  effected  in  their 
transportation  bills.  A  preliminary  check  shows  that  by 
the  introduction  of  proper  containers,  savings  running 
into  the  thousands  may  be  made  in  the  individual  store. 
The  merchants  visited  expressed  themselves  as  eager  to 
cooperate. 

Each  of  the  stores  visited  has  assigned  a  man  to  the 
work  of  filling  out  between  100  and  125  reports  supplied 
by  us  which  will  give  complete  details  regarding  the 
number  of  separate  shipments.  The  next  step  is  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  reports  received  which  will  cover  about  2,500 
different  shipments  and  then,  in  each  case,  where  possible, 
recommend  a  container  which  will  carry  the  shipment 
safely,  will  cost  less,  and  in  addition  will  do  away  with 
the  waste  caused  by  the  use  of  excessively  heavy  con¬ 
tainers.  The  Association  has  already  received  more  than 
450  of  these  forms. 

By  means  of  these  reports,  the  committee  will  secure 
the  names  of  shippers  who  are  using  unnecessarily  heavy 
containers  as  well  as  information  regarding  the  weight, 
size  and  description  of  contents,  complete  description  of 
the  construction  of  the  present  container.  With  this 
data  at  hand,  constructive  criticism  can  be  given  and 
estimated  differences  in  container  weights  and  costs  be¬ 
tween  the  present  and  proposed  packing  may  be  provided 
to  convince  both  shipper  and  merchant  of  the  necessity 
for  a  change. 

The  Association,  in  order  to  make  this  work  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  possible,  will  take  the  data  prepared  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  assemble  it  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution 


among  our  entire  membership.  These  pamphlets  will  be 
brief,  each  one  dealing  with  some  specific  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  commonly  shipped  in  containers  that 
are  too  heavy  and  expensive.  They  will  give  simple  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  cost  of  the  wrong  method  and  the  right 
one  and  finally  will  contain  exact  specifications  for  the 
type  of  container  best  suited  to  carry  the  merchandise 
most  safely  and  economically. 

We  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
waiting  for  the  full  story  before  you  attempt  to  apply 
the  findings  of  the  committee  to  your  own  business.  The 
pamphlets  which  will  give  you  this  information  will  be 
prepared  as  soon  as  the  committee  has  carefully  checked 
up  all  the  reports  and  thoroughly  satisfied  itself  as  to 
the  type  of  packing  which  is  to  be  recommended.  The  job 
will  be  done  most  painstakingly  so  that  the  possibility 
of  error  will  be  avoided  as  much  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Ridiculous  Wastes 

Many  shippers,  of  course,  are  using  containers  which 
meet  every  requirement  and  at  the  same  time  carry  the 
goods  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  A  great  many  shippers 
are  using  containers  which  are  obviously  unsuited  for 
their  contents,  either  because  they  do  not  afford  proper 
protection  or  because  they  are  too  costly  or  excessively 
heavy.  All  this  means  expense  which  the  merchant  must 
try  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer.  In  many  cases,  the  store 
pays  the  bill  without  any  chance  of  recovering  the  loss. 

As  an  example:  Containers  are  used  constantly  which 
weigh  from  80%  to  110%  as  much  as  the  commodity 
packed  in  them,  while  other  shippers  pack  exactly  the 
same  commodity  in  containers  weighing  10%  or  less  of 
the  weight  of  the  merchandise.  You  see  what  this 
means?  The  store  in  the  former  instance  pays,  at  the 
freight  or  express  rate  applicable  to  the  contents  of  the 
case,  transportation  charges  on  the  container  alone  which 
often  exceed  the  charges  on  the  weight  of  the  contents. 
In  the  latter  instance,  the  transportation  charges  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  container  are  but  one  tenth  the  charges 
on  the  weight  of  the  contents. 

There  should  be  no  necessity  for  impressing  upon  mer¬ 
chants  the  importance  of  this  committee’s  work.  Enough 
has  been  accomplished  so  far  to  convince  us  that  real 
savings  will  result  when  the  recommendations  have  been 
compiled  and  put  into  effect.  When  the  pamphlets  reach 
you,  a  little  study,  will  show  just  what  their  dollar  and 
cents  value  is.  It  is  the  merchant’s  obvious  duty  to  put 
them  into  effect  in  order  that  the  expense  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  mav  be  reduced. 
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"Better  Service”  to  Be  Store  Managers’  Keynote 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Officers  and  Directors  to  Join  Executives  in 
Second  Convention  of  Group  at  Atlantic  City,  May  13-14-15 


SER\  ICE,  Maintenance  and  Personnel  are  the  three 
main  heads  under  which  the  program  for  the  Second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Store  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
be  developed.  The  Convention  will  take  place  May  13, 
14  and  15,  1925,  at  Hotel  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.  Richard  E.  Steed,  Gladding  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Providence,  is  Chairman  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division. 

Evidence  of  the  keen  interest  which  surrounds  this 
meeting  is  found  in  the  pledges  to  attend  already 
received.  For  example,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  will  be  represented  by  President  Tily, 
Vice-President  Aldred,  and  Directors  C.  N.  Anderson 
and  R.  C.  Hudson.  The  list  of  speakers  also  is  excep¬ 
tionally  promising,  containing  the  names  of  many  men 
at  the  head  of  their  professions  and  crafts. 

Novel  Features 

A  novel  and  compelling  attraction  at  the  Store  Managers’ 
Convention  will  be  the  appearance  of  the  Strawbridge 
&  Qothier  Choral  Society.  This  chorus  consists  of  150 
voices  and  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  in  Philadelphia 
musical  circles.  Its  concerts  are  events  ranking  with  the 
best  professional  efforts  and  having  nothing  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  flavor.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  similar  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  given  as  many  first  performances  of  the 
works  of  eminent  composers  or  has  given  as  many  com¬ 
positions  their  first  presentation  to  Philadelphia  audiences 
as  this  chorus. 

The  chorus  will  give  unusual  color  to  the  Stpre  Man¬ 
agers’  Convention  through  the  courtesy  of  President 
Herbert  J.  Tily,  who  is  its  conductor  and  a  musician  and 
composer  of  high  standing.  A  special  concert  will  be 
given  at  the  Hotel  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  14th,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates. 


This  event  will  be  widely  heralded  in  Atlantic  City.  A 
male  quartet  from  the  chorus  will  sing  a  popular  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Banquet  which  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
evening.  A  picture  of  the  chorus  and  principals  in  cos¬ 
tume  for  a  presentation  of  “Pirates  of  Penzance”  ap¬ 
pears  on  this  page. 

The  splendid  progress  that  the  Store  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion  has  made  since  its  establishment  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  insures  a  fine  attendance  of  representative  merchants 
and  executives.  The  group  has  an  enrollment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  300  members.  Its  sessions  in  connection 
with  the  14th  Annual  Convention  in  February  attracted 
such  marked  attention  and  interest  from  store  owners 
that  the  coming  meeting  undoubtedly  will  be  a  high  spot 
in  constructive  discussion  of  problems  of  store  manage¬ 
ment. 

Keynote  by  President  Tily 

President  Herbert  J.  Tily,  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  will  sound  the  keynote  address  at  the 
opening  season.  An  address  on  “What  the  Store  Mana¬ 
ger  can  do  for  the  Association,”  will  be  presented  by 
Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director.  The  other  Associate 
Groups  of  the  Association  will  be  well  represented  on 
the  program.  Chairman  Ernest  Katz,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  will  have  an  interesting  talk,  and  Chairman  Frank 
M.  Andrews,  Traffic  Group,  will  speak  on  “Better  Traffic 
.Service,”  Manager  Arthur  Einstein,  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association,  will  discuss  “Delivery  Department  Organiza¬ 
tion,”  and  Roy  E.  Clark,  Publicity  Director,  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  will  speak  for  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 

Other  high  spots  on  the  program  are  “Supervising 
Store  Up-Keeps,”  Thomas  J.  Lockney,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston;  “Store  Policies  in  Relation  to  the  Problems  of 
the  Store  Manager,”  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  O’Neill  &  Co., 
{Continued  on  page  15) 
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A  Merchandise  Manager’s  Slant  on  Advertising 

Advertising  Writers  Must  Know  the  Facts  About  Merchandise 
To  Make  Their  Copy  Work  as  Outside  Salesman  for  the  Store 
Address  by  Raymond  B.  Kline,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  merchandise  manager  considers  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  the  outside  sales  force  of  the  store ; 
our  inside  sales  force  cannot  leave  the  store  to  in¬ 
vite  people  to  come  and  see  what  we  have  to  sell.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  the  outside  sales  force  that  goes  into  people’s 
homes  along  with  the  news  of  the  day,  and  tells  the  reader 
the  daily  news  of  the  store. 

The  inside  sales  force  costs  a  varying  percentage  ac- 


wonderful  lot  of  merchandise.”  Each  one  is  right. 

Of  course,  the  merit  of  both  the  merchandise  and  the 
advertising  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  sale.  In  the 
ordinary  routine  of  department  store  advertising,  elim¬ 
inating  outstanding  feature  sales,  direct  results  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  checked  up.  So  it  is  easy  to  attack,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  criticize  in  a  way  that  the  critic  himself  honestly 
believes  will  be  helpful  and  constructive.  It  is  the  former 


cording  to  its  effectiveness.  If 
they  sell  something  to  nine  out 
of  ten  customers,  the  cost  of 
selling  is  much  lower  than  if 
they  sell  only  six  out  of  ten. 

The  smaller  the  percentage  of 
ineffective  sales  clerks  mixed 
in  with  the  effective  ones,  the 
lower  is  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Check  Results 
Just  so  with  advertising.  A 
store  cannot  afford  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ineffective  advertise¬ 
ments  any  more  than  it  can  af¬ 
ford  ineffective,  discourteous,  or 
uninformed  sales  clerks.  Of 
course,  if  a  sales  clerk  does  not 
sell  enough,  the  records  imme¬ 
diately  show  it,  and  if  no  im¬ 
provement  is  made,  the  clerk 
can  be  removed.  Since  adver¬ 
tising  is  our  outside  sales  force, 
we  should  try  to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  salesman  that 
invades  the  customer’s  home 
even  more  carefully  than  to  one 
that  is  in  the  store  and  could 
get  help  if  necessary, 
f  Department  store  advertising  J.  G.  ] 

is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  at-  Bullock’s,  Lo 

tack,  because,  unlike  agency  ad-  Board  of  Direct! 

vertising,  which  is  usually  di¬ 
rected  at  the  sale  of  one  definite  article,  it  cannot  prove  very- 
exact  results,  except  in  the  occasional  instance  when  a  very 
large  quantity  of  one  article  at  one  price  is  sold  in  one  day. 

-  The  morning  after  such  a  successful  sale,  the  adver- 


J.  G.  Bullock 
Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


to  come  to  a  store 
neighborhood. 


that  I  wish  to  avoid  and  the 
latter  which  I  will  attempt  to 
do. 

An  Advertising  Axiom 

I  wish  to  offer  the  following 
“Golden  Text,”  as  we  used  to 
call  it  in  Sunday  School,  years 
ago,  which  I  believe  most  mer¬ 
chandise  men  would  like  ad¬ 
vertising  writers  to  remember. 
The  text  is  this : 

Facts  based  on  real 
knotvledge  of  the  desirable 
qualities  of  merchandise, 
simply  and  sincerely  pre¬ 
sented,  result  in  more  sales 
than  any  conceivable  story 
based  on  smattering  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  on  casual  contact 
for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
article  advertised. 

This  is  true  in  the  sample 
rooms  of  our  stores,  where 
salesmen  deliver  their  messages 
in  person.  There  is  a  direct 
comparison  between  the  sales¬ 
man  who  comes  into  an  office 
without  samples  to  induce  a 
buyer  to  call  at  a  show  room  to 
see  a  line  which  is  too  big  to 
bring  to  the  office  and  the  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  which  goes 
into  the  home  to  induce  people 
that  is  too  big  to  bring  to  their 

Facts  Count 


tising  manager  usually  visits  the  firm’s  office  and  says : 
“Well,  that  was  a  very  successful  sale  of  fountain  pens 
we  had  yesterday.  The  advertising  was  really  very  good. 
I  w-onder  if  you  noticed  it.” 

Satisfaction 

A  few  minutes  later  the  merchandise  man  visiting  the 
same  office,  addressing  the  same  man,  says,  “Well,  that 
was  a  very  successful  sale  of  fountain  pens  w-e  had  yes¬ 
terday,  but  it  really  could  not  be  otherwise;  it  was  a 


In  the  office,  good  appearance  and  a  pleasing  personal¬ 
ity  helps  the  salesman  to  get  an  interview,  just  as  an 
attractive,  well  arranged  display  of  type  and  space  may 
attract  the  eye  to  a  certain  advertisement.  A  good  flow 
of  language  also  helps  the  salesman,  just  as  well  chosen 
grammatical  English  helps  the  advertisement,  but  what 
finally  convinces  the  buyer  that  he  should  go  to  see  that 
line  are  the  facts  that  he  presents.  So  we  find  that  with 
salesmen,  just  like  advertising,  the  man  with  the  facts 
inspires  confidence.  Add  a  sincere  belief  in  his  mer- 
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chandise  and  an  honest  desire  to  sell  it  and  he  is  irre¬ 
sistible. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  for  all  buyers,  merchandise  men 
and  advertising  men  alike  to  become  fascinated  by  a  tre¬ 
mendously  big  event.  It  involves  a  large  sum  of  money, 
a  large  quantity  of  merchandise,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
large,  immediate  return.  We  study  these  big  things  from 
every  angle,  because  failure  in  such  a  big  thing  would 
be  a  real  disaster.  We  dramatize  it  to  the  last  degree, 
both  in  the  advertising,  in  the  show  windows,  and  in  the 
displays  in  the  department,  and  these  big  things  are  usually 
a  success  because  we  do  them  well. 

Sustaining  Interest 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  same  high  interest,  and  the 
same  desire  on  the  part  of  the  advertising  staff  to  study  care¬ 
fully  and  present  as  dramatically  and  effectively  as  possible 
without  departing  from  the 
truth,  all  the  small,  routine,  and 
sometimes  humdrum  copy  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  daily  pages 
from  any  large  store.  It  is  easy 
to  stir  the  imagination  about  an 
effort  to  sell  50,(XX)  pieces  of  sil¬ 
ver-plated  flatware  in  one  day, 
as  we  did  recently,  but  not  so 
easy  to  avoid  the  temptation  of 
getting  through  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  with  a  small  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  lead  pencils  and 
scratch  pads. 

The  great  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
success.  They  have  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  items  to 
advertise  and  cannot  afford  to 
fall  down  on  any  one  of  them. 

They  must  do  them  all  well.  I 
believe  that  the  great  secret  of 
some  of  the  tremendously  fas¬ 
cinating  advertising  written  by 
these  agencies  results  from  the 
fact  that  they  approach  the 
problem  as  outsiders,  realizing 
that  they  know  nothing  about 
the  article  which  they  are  asked 
to  create  a  demand  for.  So  they 
study  it  very  carefully  from  all 
angles.  They  analyze  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  which  they  hope  to  sell 
the  article,  and  the  advertising 
which  results  is  almost  sure  to  be  successful  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  merit  of  the  article. 

In  contrast  to  that,  the  advertising  staff  in  a  retail 
store  feels  that  because  they  work  in  the  same  building 
with  the  merchandise,  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
store  itself,  they  know  more  about  it  than  they  really  do. 
Thus  information  just  at  their  finger  tips  which  would 
change  a  space  filling  advertisement  into  a  selling  one 
IS  not  always  used. 

The  Nose  for  News 

You  may  tell  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  department 
head  to  supply  the  advertising  office  with  this  informa¬ 
tion,  and  you  are  partly  right.  A  buyer  may  supply  you 


with  what  he  considers  to  be  the  necessary  information, 
but  buyers  are  not  always  good  salesmen.  The  copy 
writer  who  is  properly  trained  should  ask  questions  like 
a  newspaper  reporter,  who  not  only  gets  the  information 
you  want  to  give  him,  but  a  great  deal  you  did  not  want 
to  give  him,  but  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  story. 
This  ability  to  dig  information  out  of  the  person  who 
has  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  the 
advertising  staff. 

The  Final  Test 

There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  shifting  of  responsibility 
concerning  the  advertising  of  events  which  are  not  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  advertising  staq,  too,  often  takes  the  attitude 
that  if  the  merchandise  had  been  right  in  quality  and 
price,  and  the  presentation  of  it  timely,  the  sale  would 
have  been  a  success. 

The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  part  of  the  department 
manager’s  advertising  budget 
has  been  spent,  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  remains  unsold,  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  it  is  his,  and  does 
not  rest  on  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  This  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  advertising  staff  to 
feel  the  responsibility  for  the 
moving  of  merchandise  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  most  adver¬ 
tisements  are  not  just  a  little  bit 
better  than  they  are. 

The  test  of  advertising  is 
whether  or  not  it  brings 
people  into  the  store.  The 
test  of  merchandise  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  people  that 
advertising  brought  into 
the  store. 

Bringing  people  into  the  store 
by  means  of  advertising  is  not 
accomplished  only  by  direct 
sales  appeal  advertising,  but  by 
promotional  or  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well.  Just  as  we 
measure  the  success  of  a  special 
sale  advertisement  by  the 
amount  of  merchandise  sold,  we 
should  measure  the  value  of  a 
promotional  advertisement  by  the 
number  of  people  it  brings  to  the  store.  The  good  will 
and  the  future  growth  of  a  business,  so  far  as  advertising 
has  a  bearing  on  it,  will  come  from  those  people  whom 
advertising  brought  into  the  store,  and  not  from  those 
who  read  and  admired  advertising,  but  were  not  brought 
to  the  store  by  it. 

Scientific  Spending 

In  these  days  of  retail  distribution  conducted  on  a  basis 
of  carefully  organized  knowledge,  we  have  scientific 
budgeting  of  advertising  expenditures  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  business,  according  to  their  requirements. 
We  budget  expenditures  in  advance,  so  that  the  depart- 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


Ralph  C,  Hudson 
O’Neill  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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An  Advertising  Manager’s  Slant  on  Merchandising 

Merchandise  Staff  Held  Responsible  for  Advertising  Truth 
Opportunities  Missed  by  Laying  Too  Much  Stress  on  Economy 

Address  by  Thomas  P.  Comeford,  A.  1.  Nainm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


ONE  cannot  very  well  discuss  merchandising  without 
discussing  advertising.  You  can’t  possibly  con¬ 
sider  one  without  considering  the  other.  They  so 
crisscross  in  the  operation  of  a  store  that  they  are  in¬ 
separable. 

There  has  always  been  the  impression  that  advertising 
men  have  the  power  to  control  truth  in  advertising.  I 
have  always  insisted  that  they  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  Advertising  men  have  not 
in  their  control  forces  that  can 
control  truth  in  advertising. 

It  is  distinctly  up  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  men  and  buyers  in  the 
final  analysis.  Advertising  men 
can  no  more  tell  the  truth  re¬ 
garding  500  dresses  than  they 
can  fly,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  can’t  take  inventory 
of  500  dresses  every  time  they 
start  to  advertise. 

Insuring  Truth 

Until  the  sense  of  truth  is 
injected  into  merchandising  and 
buying  down  to  the  buyer,  until 
he  comes  to  realize  that  he  is 
responsible  for  the  truthful 
statements  in  advertising,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  essentially  an  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager,  stores 
will  never  get  where  they  be¬ 
long  in  advertising  truth. 

Anything  a  man  might  say  re¬ 
garding  advertising  or  regard¬ 
ing  merchandising,  or  regarding 
policies  does  not  apply  to  all 
stores.  You  represent  different 
stores.  You  are  making  good 
on  one  phase  of  it;  you  may 
be  falling  down  in  another. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  in 
our  store  (and  I  don’t  claim 
it  is  functioning  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  even  sixty  per 
cent)  where  the  buyer,  in  making  any  statement  regarding 
size,  color,  material,  trademark,  name  or  anything  else, 
on  a  piece  of  advertising  copy  and  signing  his  name  to  it 
Has  one  chance  alone  of  getting  away  with  it.  He  might 
claim  that  it  is  a  mistake  or  an  accident,  but  the  second 
time  his  discharge  is  absolutely  sure. 

Too  Much  Forcing 

In  advertising,  from  the  merchandising  viewpoint,  mer¬ 
chandise  men  are  making  in  many  stores  a  very  gp'ave 
mistake.  I  know  we  are  making  it  in  our  store,  and  the 
peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  we  go  right  along  doing  it. 
W^e  are  worse  today  than  we  ever  were.  That  is  con¬ 


tinuously  driving  ahead  forcing  sales  because  we  over¬ 
estimate  people’s  buying  power. 

I  think  another  very  grave  thing  is  happening  among 
many  stores.  That  is  this :  We  are  over-emphasizing 
the  price  appeal  in  advertising.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  That,  of  course,  is  inspired  from  merchandising 
because  the  merchandising  division  is  buying  special  sales 
merchandise  which  usually  is  sold  on  price  appeal. 

I  wonder  if  we  ever  stop  to 
think  that  people  are  not  so 
entirely  interested  in  what  they 
pay  as  we  think  they  are. 
People  are  as  interested  in  how 
well  they  can  live  as  in  how 
cheaply  they  can  live.  Any  man 
who  owns  a  Ford  car  has  just 
as  great  a  desire  to  own  a  Pierce 
Arrow  as  a  man  who  has  one, 
and  he  is  going  to  get  that 
Pierce  Arrow  as  soon  as  he  has 
enough  money.  The  great  nat¬ 
ural  impulse  is  to  buy  better 
things.  That  is  the  only  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  great  many  people 
who  are  working  and  struggling. 
All  their  desires  are  to  acquire 
better  things.  We  tell  them  to 
save  money.  I  don’t  think  any 
great  business  of  this  country 
can  be  built  upon  the  theory  of 
saving  money.  It  has  got  to 
be  built  upon  the  theory  of 
showing  people  new  ways  of 
spending  money. 

The  Desire  to  Spend 

Look  at  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness,  the  greatest  industry  in 
America  today.  We  have  sev¬ 
enteen  million  automobiles  run¬ 
ning.  They  don’t  need  to  have 
seventeen  million  automobiles 
really,  but  they  have  them  because  they  want  them. 

Along  comes  the  radio,  a  new  way  of  spending  money. 
The  radio  business  has  developed  in  tremendous  propor¬ 
tions  in  a  few  years.  It  goes  to  show  that  we  are  over¬ 
estimating  the  desires  of  the  people  to  save  money. 

We  want  to  remember  another  thing.  People  have  no 
sense  of  proportion  in  their  buying  ability  in  relation 
to  their  condition  in  life.  I  have  seen  a  man  sweeping 
the  street  put  his  brush  up  against  a  piano  factory  and 
go  in  and  pay  five  hundred  dollars  cash  for  a  piano.  I 
have  seen  a  woman  step  out  of  a  limousine  and  argue 
for  an  hour  over  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars. 
I  have  seen  a  woman  rated  at  six  hundred  thousand  buy 
seven-dollar  shoes  in  a  store,  and  I  have  seen  a  girl  who 
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makes  fifteen  dollars  a  week  buy  twelve-dollar  shoes  in 
the  same  store. 

Buying  the  Best 

If  I  like  an  automobile  I  will  have  a  fine  car.  If  I 
like  Kodaks,  I  will  have  a  fine  Kodak.  If  I  want  to  be  a 
nut  on  radio  I  don’t  care  what  I  spend  on  radio.  If  a 
man  is  inclined  to  go  to  style  he  will  spend  the  best  for 
clothing.  Women  are  all  interested  in  styles. 

\Ve  underestimate  people’s  desires.  We  underestimate 
that  great  impulse  that  makes  people  go  out  to  spend 
beyond  what  they  should  for  things  that  gratify  their 
desires  and  whims. 

The  department  store  more  than  any  other  institution 
is  doing  that  very  thing.  We  are  trying  to  get  it  down 
to  how  little  they  will  spend,  instead  of  how  much  they 
will  spend.  The  consumer  will  listen  both  ways. 

If  the  department  store  busi¬ 
ness  were  done  on  necessities 
there  would  not  be  enough  to 
run  20  per  cent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Our  whole  bulk 
of  business  that  shows  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  last  year  is  done 
on  luxuries  that  add  to  the  re¬ 
finements  of  life.  We  should 
take  recognition  of  that. 

Quality  Demanded 

After  all,  people  are  buying 
better  merchandise.  They  are 
buying  better  merchandise  be¬ 
cause  they  have  found  out  that 
they  can’t  afford  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  less  and  get  satisfaction. 

The  merchandise  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  today  is  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  All  people  are  inclined 
to  buy  better  stuff.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  environment  that 
keeps  them  from  spending 
money.  We  make  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  minimum  buying 
power  of  a  person  rather  than 
to  their  vanities  and  whims  and 
everything  else.  That  is  one  of 
the  troubles. 

There  is  another  phase  in  de¬ 
partment  store  merchandising 
and  advertising  that  is  over¬ 
done.  That  is  the  cramming  of 
merchandise  without  rhyme  or  reason  into  advertising. 
If  you  want  my  opinion,  advertising  in  department  stores 
is  about  25  per  cent  above  normal.  The  merchandise 
doesn’t  warrant  it,  the  occasion  doesn’t  warrant  it.  When 
the  copy  comes  up  it  will  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  items. 
It  looks  like  an  inventory  sheet. 

Catering  to  Economy 

I  recognize  economy  is  a  factor.  It  is  a  factor  in 
everything,  but  we  are  overemphasizing  that  point. 
Nevertheless  it  will  always  remain  one  of  the  big  factors 
in  selling.  If  we  are  going  to  make  it  a  factor,  it  seems 
to  me  (and  all  advertising  looks  this  way)  we  over¬ 
emphasize  the  importance  of  certain  items  in  advertising. 


I  would  rather  take  a  good  reduction  on  one  item, 
instead  of  taking  nominal  reductions  on  ten  items  and 
not  give  the  people  any  reason  for  coming  in.  I  would 
rather  give  the  people  a  reason  for  coming  to  the  sale. 

I  keep  touching  on  advertising  because  advertising  is 
entirely  inspired  by  merchandising.  Advertising  cannot 
be  more  than  the  merchandising  permits  it  to  be.  It 
would  not  dare  to  be  more  because  it  would  be  untruthful. 
Whenever  it  is  less,  it  is  inefficient. 

A  Selling  Alliance 

Advertising  and  merchandising  are  constantly  work¬ 
ing  together  to  one  objective.  That  is  to  create  sales 
and  to  build  up  the  business.  Advertising  will  not  keep 
goods  sold.  Merchandising  must  sell  goods  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  sale  is  complete  and  consummated 
unless  the  merchandise  is  satisfactorily  sold,  so  if  the 
merchandise  doesn’t  continue  to 
sell  the  goods,  advertising  can 
never  do  it. 

The  advertising  division  and 
the  merchandising  division  have 
greater  opportunity  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  a  closer  study  of 
conditions  and  a  closer  study 
of  the  wants  of  people.  Some 
stores  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
it.  In  Chicago,  in  Philadelphia, 
advertising  has  gone  mad.  In 
St.  Louis  advertising  is  eight 
and  ten  pages.  We  are  one  of 
the  worst  offenders  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  I  don’t  know  where  it  is 
going  to  end.  No  store  can  pos¬ 
sibly  supply  merchandise  and 
continue  to  supply  it  and  keep 
up  such  a  routine  of  advertising. 
We  have  got  to  solve  our  prob¬ 
lem  on  a  more  constructive 
basis. 

No  Retail  Voice 
There  is  one  more  phase  I 
want  to  get  across.  This  is  a 
matter  that  has  impressed  me 
very  forcibly  in  thinking  about 
future  department  stores.  There 
are  many,  many  laws.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  industry,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  America,  has 
less  representation  in  govern¬ 
ment  affairs  than  any  industry. 

We  have  not  a  man  in  the  Cabinet.  We  have  not  a 
man  in  the  Senate.  We  have  not  a  man  in  Congress. 
That  is  a  weakness  that  does  not  belong  in  any  speech, 
but  the  department  store  owner  is  a  local  man.  He  is 
inclined  to  look  inward  instead  of  outward.  He  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  if  business  is  good  in  Rochester,  he 
doesn’t  care  what  it  is  in  Chicago.  But  he  forgets 
that  unless  business  is  good  in  Chicago,  he  won’t  sell 
Rochester  merchandise  very  long,  and  he  won’t  have 
money  in  Rochester  to  buy  his  goods. 

We  have  been  altogether  too  self-centered  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  business.  We  went  to  get  out  and  look  at 
the  national  viewpoint  and  make  it  a  national  institution. 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Helping  the  Store  Put  Its  Best  Foot  Forward 

Advertising  With  Arresting  Window  and  Interior  Displays 
Means  an  Effective  Appeal  to  Consumers’  Receptive  Senses 
Address  by  Jerome  A.  Koerber,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Window  displays  have  only  one  purpose 
— that  is  to  promote  sales.  That  this  slogan  is 
an  excellent  one,  which  will  bring  about  desir¬ 
able  results  cannot  be  doubted,  for  it  has  proven  itself 
through  many  years  of  practical  application.  Certainly 
sales  are  the  chief  aim  of  any  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment,  and  sales  promotion  is  best  accomplished  through 
this  very  practice  of  putting  your  best  foot  forward. 

One  of  the  most  direct  and  effective  manners  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  desirable  result  is  through  the  medium 
of  advertising  by  display.  This  medium  is  recognized 
the  world  over,  and  is  practiced  by  every  worth-while 
merchant.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  so  general 
that  the  smallest  merchant,  no  matter  what  he  sells, 
practices  display  advertising  primarily  because,  in  many 
cases,  he  cannot  afford  any  newspaper  publicity. 

Consequently  he  concentrates  all  his  best  efforts  on 
displays,  both  in  show  windows  and  the  interior.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  community  stores,  and  in  the 
smaller  specialty  shops.  Today  even  the  grocer  and 
butcher  pays  special  attention  to  his  window  display,  and 
why?  Because  he  believes  in  putting  his  wares  before 
the  public.  Window  displays  or  display  advertising  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  biggest  medium  in  sales  promotion  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Selling  Through  Display 

Selling  through  display,  whether  it  be  in  the  show 
window  or  within  the  store  itself,  depends  for  its  success 
upon  the  appeal  to  the  senses,  primarily  the  sense  of  sight. 
That  this  appeal  is  stronger  than  any  other  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  can  hardly  be  questioned — for  no  matter  how 
strong  an  imagination  a  person  may  possess,  a  written 
advertisement  cannot  give  as  full  an  idea  of  an  article 
as  the  sight  of  the  article  itself. 

Take  as  an  example — a  display  of  lace.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  combined  with  other  materials  may  suggest 
a  use  far  more  eloquently  than  the  best-worded  phrases. 
This  is  true  of  displays  both  in  the  show  windows  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  store.  In  the  latter  case  the  results 
are  most  direct,  for  the  suggestion  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  mind  of  the  prospective  customer  is  in  a  receptive 
mood,  as  he  or  she  is  usually  in  the  store  to  make  or 
consider  a  purchase  of  some  kind. 

I  have  found  that  the  salespersons  themselves  can  profit 
by  keeping  their  stocks  in  an  orderly  fashion,  as  it  not 
only  gives  the  best  possible  impression  of  that  particular 
department,  but  it  also  gives  better  control  of  their  stock. 
Salespersons  through  the  constant  handling  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  merchandise,  become  familiar  with  many 
good  qualities  of  the  merchandise  which  can  and  should 
be  turned  into  selling  points. 

In  all  cases  where  salespersons  are  taught  to  display 
their  merchandise  to  best  advantages  the  decorator  should 
of  course  have  complete  control  in  the  matter  of  color 
schemes  and  arrangements.  In  keeping  her  merchan¬ 
dise  in  order  the  salesperson  is  promoting  two  impor¬ 


tant  results — increased  sales  (which  are  bound  to  result) 
and  appearance  of  department,  for  the  first  law  of  beauty 
is  order. 

Departmental  Cooperation 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  display  department  can  ap¬ 
proach  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  if  it  is  isolated  and 
unsupported  by  the  other  units  of  the  sales  promotion 
force.  Four  principal  units  in  the  promotion  of  sales 
are: 

The  Sales  Manager. 

The  Advertising  Manager, 

The  Displaying  Department,  and 
The  heads  of  the  individual  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  link  between  these  four  cannot  be  too  strong,  as 
they  should  cooperate  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  in  all 
matters.  While  this  cooperation  must  be  complete,  there 
is  a  danger  to  be  avoided. 

Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  display  department 
is  not  hampered  to  the  point  where  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
stand  on  its  own  legs.  For  example,  while  it  is  not  only 
proper,  but  desirable,  to  suggest  to  the  head  of  the 
display  department  a  predominating  color  or  style  indica¬ 
tion,  which  may  originate  from  another  quarter,  yet  the 
manner  in  which  that  particular  merchandise  can  best 
be  displayed  should  rest  with  the  display  man  alone, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  display  man  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  artistic  and  commercial  qualifications. 

Encouraging  Ideas 

The  heads  of  departments  should  aid  in  this  scheme,  by 
seeing  that  the  decorator  is  furnished  with  merchandise 
which  best  fills  the  requirements  for  the  event  or  occa¬ 
sion.  Then  the  advertising  department  functions,  and  the 
whole  group  accomplishes  the  desired  result  —  an  in¬ 
crease  of  sales. 

Cooperation  within  these  various  groups  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  general  success,  while  great  care  should 
be  exercised  to  avoid  stifling  the  individualism  of  the 
separate  units  comprising  these  groups.  Thus,  in  the 
display  department,  the  decoration  of  various  windows 
and  departments  is  controlled  from  a  central  point,  yet 
the  interpretation  of  the  various  assistants  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  is  solicited.  The  same  high-grade  of  dis¬ 
play  is  so  maintained  that  it  does  not  become  the  stereo¬ 
typed  personal  style  of  one  person.  Consequently  it  is 
not  a  one-man,  but  a  departmental,  proposition. 

Human  Material 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  display  profession  which, 
I  regret  to  say,  is  growing  more  noticeable  year  by  year. 
That  is  the  lack  of  a  source  of  supply  of  material  to  be 
developed  into  display  men.  A  commercial  education  is 
essential  in  the  making  of  a  good  decorator,  as  well  as 
an  artistic  education  or  instinct.  A  decorator  may  pos- 
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sess  the  aesthetic  ability  necessary,  and  not  have  a  com- 
i  mercial  training  of  any  kind.  No  doubt  beautiful  re¬ 
sults  may  thus  be  accomplished,  but  only  too  often  the 
result  would  be  too  costly,  and  although  the  effect  may 
be  one  of  great  beauty  the  display  may  fail  to  convey  the 
real  story  desired. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  the  future  leaders  of  the 
display  profession  are  in  the  art  schools  of  today,  or 
perhaps  in  the  departments  of  some  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments,  with  an  inborn  instinct  of  beauty.  Both  of  these 
groups  must  be  trained,  however,  in  order  to  be  fully 
qualified.  That  is,  the  department  store  man,  although 
he  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  merchandise,  its 
utilities,  values,  etc.,  must  gain  a  higher  aesthetic  stand¬ 
ard,  and  the  man  with  an  artistic  education  must  be 
taught  merchandise  uses,  values,  etc. 

The  lack  of  supply  of  decorators  today  is  due  to  this 
era  of  specialization.  Decorators  who  can  skilfully 
1  handle  all  types  of  merchandise  are  becoming  very  rare, 

[  indeed. 

There  are  some  simple  elements  which  must  enter  into 
every  successful  display.  There  must  be  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  utility  or  usage  of  the  merchandise  to 
be  employed.  Whatever  articles  are  selected  must  be 
studied  to  learn  their  utility,  the  proper  manner  of  dis¬ 
play  and  the  necessary  accessories  and  backgrounds  suit¬ 
able  for  them. 

So  it  may  be'  seen  that  the  ideal  display  is  not  only 
one  which  presents  a  picture  of  great  beauty,  but  sug¬ 
gests  the  different  uses  for  the  article  and  creates  there¬ 
by  a  genuine  desire  for  ownership.  In  the  case  of  the 
show  windows,  it  has  been  aptly  said  that  they  are  the 
mirrors  of  the  store  itself,  and  each  article  displayed 
reflects  the  character  of  the  store.  This  being  the  case, 
it  may  easily  be  seen  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  given 
I  to  see  that  the  window  tells  the  proper  story. 

Telling  the  Story 

There  are  three  principal  points  which  go  to  make  up 
1  a  display  of  any  kind. 

The  first,  and  a  very  important  one,  too,  is  the  element 
of  color.  It  may  be  a  solid  color,  if  a  new  color  is  the 
story  to  be  conveyed  to  the  public.  Again,  it  may  be  a 
combination  of  colors,  but  in  either  case,  great  care  should 
4  be  e.xercised  here,  for  remember  that  color  is  one  of  the 
greatest  magnets  to  the  average  person. 

Secondly,  the  make-up  of  the  window ;  that  is,  new 
garments  may  be  featured,  or  there  may  be  a  particular 
predominating  style  which  is  to  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  or  some  material  which  is  new  either 
in  weave  or  design.  In  this  case,  the  article  itself  be- 
t  comes  the  main  story,  but  color  must  be  good,  although 
I  subordinated. 

I  The  third  element  in  the  story  is  the  element  of  de- 
j  sign  or  arrangement.  Under  this  heading  comes  the 
I  backgrounds,  accessories,  etc.  This  is  a  danger  point, 

;  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  let  the  backgrounds,  etc.,  over- 
j  shadow  the  merchandise,  and  the  story  of  the  window 
becomes  one  far  different  than  was  originally  intended. 

I  What  Decorator  Must  Know 

i  The  display  man  has  another  duty  besides  that  of  tell- 
1  ing  the  public  a  story.  It  is  through  his  displays  that 
j  much  of  the  public  receives  its  education  in  various  lines, 
j  For  instance,  when  a  display  of  dining  room  furniture  is 


made,  and  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have  the  table  fully 
set  with  its  china,  silverware,  etc.,  the  decorator  should 
be  sure  that  everything  on  the  table  is  correct  to  the  small¬ 
est  detail.  Each  article  should  be  placed  in  its  proper 
position,  and  if  the  decorator  is  not  entirely  sure  of  his 
ground  he  had  better  check  it  up  with  some  one  who  is 
more  familiar  with  that  particular  subject. 

This  is  the  way  a  decorator  expands  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  he  in  turn  passes  on  to  the  public.  It  may 
be  readily  understood  that  after  composing  two  or  three 
of  such  displays,  the  decorator  becomes  permanently  pos¬ 
sessed  with  this  knowledge.  So  it  is  just  as  important 
for  the  display  man  to  know  the  proper  type  of  hats  or 
shoes  to  combine  with  various  gowns  or  suits.  The  dis¬ 
play  man  should  never  be  through  studying,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  most  successful  display  men  of  today 
are  ardent  students,  willing  to  exchange  ideas  with  others 
whether  they  be  old  or  young  in  the  business. 

In  some  quarters  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  value  and  importance  of  the  display 
department.  Many  of  the  younger  men  who  are  engaged 
in  this  profession,  and  who  are  sincere  and  willing  to 
put  their  best  foot  forward,  have  very  often  been  dis¬ 
couraged  through  one  cause  or  another. 

I  feel  that  with  the  proper  encouragement  and  counsel 
of  the  sales  promoting  group,  such  as  you  gentlemen  here 
represent,  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  to  put  this 
profession  of  display  advertising  on  the  highest  plane, 
where  it  rightfully  belongs. 


Better  Service  Store  Managers’  Keynote 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Baltimore ;  “Cooperating  with  Governmental  Depart¬ 
ments,”  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington  Secretary;  “Co¬ 
operation  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,”  W# 
A.  Gately,  Division  of  Simplified  Practice;  “What  the 
Service  Division  has  a  Right  to  Expect  from  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,”  John  L.  Mench,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn ;  “Store  Management,  Functions,  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Terminology,”  Merrill  Osgood,  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston. 

Inspection  Tours  and  Reduced  Fares 

Several  other  im|X)rtant  topics  will  appear  on  the  final 
program  with  equally  good  men  to  handle  them.  An¬ 
other  feature  which  has  been  arranged  will  be  a  series 
of  inspection  tours  of  prominent  stores  in  Eastern  cities. 
These  will  be  conducted  on  May  16th,  the  day  following 
the  convention,  by  committees  under  the  direction  of 
chairmen  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Newark.  Delegates  should  ask  for  full 
details  at  convention  headquarters. 

Reduced  Railway  Fares’  will  be  granted  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  provided  the  attendance  is  sufficiently  large  to  meet 
with  official  requirements.  The  reduction  will  mean  that 
the  round  trip  will  cost  one  and  one-half  times  the  usual 
one-way  fare.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Certificate  when  pur¬ 
chasing  your  ticket  to  Atlantic  City  and  then  have  it 
validated  at  convention  headquarters.  Do  this  whether 
or  not  you  are  certain  of  being  able  to  use  the  return 
ticket. 
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The  Relation  Between  Advertising  and  Customer 


Failure  to  Study  Women’s  Tastes  Responsible  for  Immense 

Losses  in  New  Styles  and  Designs  Which  Fail  to  Find  Sale 

Address  by  Miss  Marian  C.  Taylor,  Jay-Thorpe,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


WHEN  Mr.  Goold  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  on 
some  subject  of  common  interest  to  all  of  us 
I  told  him  that  my  greatest  interest  was  and 
always  had  been  on  the  very  subject  upon  which  T 
spoke  before  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  several  years  ago — 
“The  Relations  Between  the  Store  and  the  Customer” 
and  since  this  was  to  be  given  before  the  advertising 
group  I’d  like  to  take  for  my  subject  “The  Relation 
between  Advertising  and  the  Customer.”  I  would 
like  to  tell  you,  if  you  will  forgive  the  personal  his¬ 
tory  element  in  it,  some  of  the  experiences  that  I’ve 
had  in  the  past  few  years  that  have  given  rise  to 
the  theories  I  now  have  on  this  subject. 

I  started  in  my  writing  fashions  and  shopping  notes 
for  a  monthly  publication.  They  were  supposed  to 
and  did  bring  inquiries  from  the  readers  of  that  paper 
so  that  right  from  the  start  my  training  and  interest 
was  along  the  lines  of  getting  a  response  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  reader  public.  I  next  went  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  learn  something  more  about  merchan¬ 
dise  than  I  could  get  from  the  outside,  while  there  I 
did  their  magazine  advertising  and  later  went  to  Paris 
to  represent  them. 

After  a  few  years  I  went  to  the  Conde  Nast  publica¬ 
tions  to  direct  their  merchandise  departments  of 
Vogue  for  four  years ;  and  for  the  next  four  years 
I  acted  as  merchandise  counsel  for  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  concerns  both  retail  and  manufactur¬ 
ing,  interpreting  in  terms  of  both  merchandise  and 
advertising  this  knowledge  of  what  women  wanted 
that  I  had  gained  in  the  magazine  field.  Then  I  went 
back  again  to  Mr.  Nast  to  take  over  the  merchandise 
end  of  his  papers  and  help  him  to  launch  a  new  one 
dealing  entirely  with  merchandise.  Royal. 

The  Mistake 

It  is  since  January  first  that  I  have  been  associated 
with  Jay-Thorpe.  Ever  since  the  beginning,  my  train¬ 
ing  has  been  along  one  line — fashions  and  merchandise 
for  the  woman,  and  for  the  last  few  years  I  have 
become  convinced  that  there  is  far  too  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  fashions  planned,  merchandise  made  and  of 
advertising  done  without  sufficient  consideration  of 
this  woman.  I  believe  that  a  more  conscientious,  un¬ 
biased  study  of  her  tastes,  her  life  and  the  language 
she  speaks  and  understands  would  result  in  a  truer 
understanding  of  her  needs  and  wants,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  how  to  address  her  consequently  in 
better  business. 

I  have  said  first  that  I  believe  too  large  a  percentage 
of  fashions  are  planned  and  even  made  without  suffi¬ 
cient  consideration  of  the  woman  who  is  expected  to 
buy  and  wear  them.  I  think  this  is  a  condition  that  is 
lessening  year  by  year,  but  you  know  and  I  know  that 
each  season  we  see  so  called  novelties  launched  and 


extensively  advertised  with  no  further  excuse  for  their  3 

being  than  that  they  are  different.  You  see  them  { 

bought  by  shops  and  trustingly  shown  as  new  t 

fashions.  A  few  women  who  do  not  know  may  buy 
them,  but  suddenly  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  mar-  i 

ket  and  you  couldn’t  give  one  of  them  away.  Why?  1 

Because  they  never  in  the  beginning  had  any  real  5 

reason  for  being.  Their  manufacturer,  the  buyer,  and  t 

the  advertiser  never  asked  themselves  the  one  all  im-  ' 

portant  question,  “Does  this  novelty  have  a  place  in 
current  fashions?”  “Have  I  reason  to  expect  the  ' 

modern  woman  to  accept  and  wear  it?”  Content  with  * 

its  novel  character  they  forgot  that  the  woman  who  J 

had  to  buy  it  to  make  money  for  all  of  them  would  ^ 

consider  this  very  carefully.  ^ 

Out  of  Balance  ' 

I  have  seen  and  so  have  you,  novel  fabrics,  trim¬ 
mings,  stockings,  jewelry,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
merchandise  put  forth  every  season  that  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  this  one  thing,  it  did  not  please  the  woman 
for  whom  it  was  intended  for  the  most  apparent 
reason  that  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  balance  of 
current  fashion.  And  yet,  the  merest  inquiry  into  the 
subject  would  have  disclosed  this  fact  instantly.  No 
matter  how  fine  a  pile  fabric  you  create — novel  and 
beautiful,  to  sell  at  the  right  price,  of  what  does  it 
avail  you  in  a  season  when  every  woman  wants  a 
smooth  fabric  because  the  current  fashions  in  clothes 
calls  for  that  type. 

The  second  point  I  made  was  that  too  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  advertising  failed  in  its  purpose  for  much 
the  same  reason,  too  little  consideration  of  the  woman 
customer. 

I  might  put  it  another  way — too  much  consideration 
of  the  market.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  greatest  evil 
in  shop  keeping  today — too  technical  a  point  of  view 
— too  much  attention  to  the  business  end  of  it  and 
too  little  to  the  customer  end  of  it.  Just  think  how 
much  attention  is  given  to  what  John  Jones  bought 
or  Tom  Smith  and  Company  are  showing  or  adver¬ 
tising;  but  how  many  people  would  spend  a  quarter 
of  that  time  actually  studying  their  women  customers, 
their  likes,  dislikes,  tendencies,  etc. 

Working  with  Facts 

When  I  think  of  the  time  spent  by  the  staff  of  such 
a  magazine  as  Vogue  determining  which  of  the 
fashions  offered  by  the  French  dressmaking  houses 
are  likely  to  be  accepted  and  why — when  I  think  of 
the  attention  given  to  the  snap  shots  of  well  dressed 
women  that  they  buy  from  all  over  the  world  and 
the  amount  of  valuable  new  fashion  information  that 
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comes  from  them  I  wish  that  the  shops  of  the  coun¬ 
try  could  realize  that  they  could  gain  a  similar  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  clientele  in  much  the  same  way. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  way  to  build  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  customer  and  prestige  with  her  more 
surely  than  in  what  I  may  call  speaking  her  language, 
by  which  I  mean  understanding  through  her  point  of 
view.  If  you  can  honestly  answer  the  question, 
“What  would  our  customer  find  most  interesting, 
tempting  if  you  like,  in  these  dresses?” — if  you  know 
that,  surely  you  can  tempt  her — “is  she  likely  to  need 
and  want  such  a  dress  now?”  The  rest  is  easy  enough, 
for  if  you  know  her  well  enough  to  correctly  preclict 
this  you  can  speak  to  her  in  her  own  language. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  things  about  advertis¬ 
ing  today  is  the  large  returns  that  result  from  a 
logical  plan.  Figure  out  what  the  woman  you  are 
selling  is  likely  to  want,  show  it  simply  and  clearly 
to  her  or  merely  tell  her  about  it  in  an  interesting  way 
in  her  language  and  it’s  done. 

I  believe  that  favorable  results  can  be  brought  about 
in  two  ways  both  possible  of  execution  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  One,  the  more  difficult,  a  consultation 
conference  between  the  advertising,  buying  and 
fashion  departments  of  a  store  where  all  three  will 
decide  what  is  the  fashion  and  why — these  consulta¬ 
tions  to  take  place  frequently  and  the  fashion  depart¬ 
ment  bringing  to  them  its  opinion  of  current  fashion, 
based  on  authentic  fashion  sources  and  the  buyer 
telling  what  she  has  purchased  or  will  purchase  that 
will  satisf)'  the  demand,  and  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  gaining  from  each  of  them  something  of  real 
interest  to  the  woman. 


A  second  way  that  is  especially  practical  in  a  large 
store  is  to  have  a  member  of  the  advertising  staff  or 
perhaps  an  outside  free  lance  or  two  who  are  truly 
representative  of  the  trade  of  that  store,  go  about 
the  store  and  suggest  leads  for  advertising  that  they 
think  of  interest  to  the  customer.  Those  small  in¬ 
stitutional  ads  of  Macy’s  that  in  my  judgment  are  one 
of  the  finest  things  being  done  in  the  country  today 
are  so  good  because  they  are  so  true  and  right  in 
their  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  people  they 
seek  to  attract.  They  are  so  simple,  human  and 
tiatural  that  they  worm  their  way  into  our  conscious¬ 
ness  in  an  intimate  fashion  that  is  nevertheless  well 
bred,  but  unfortunately  all  too  rare. 

Most  shops  have  a  fashion  department  today.  All 
stores  have  buyers  and  an  advertising  department,  but 
comparatively  few  of  them,  that  I  have  known,  are 
able  to  bring  the  three  into  a  relation  that  can  bring 
the  best  result  —  a  better  understanding  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  relation  between  the  fashion  department 
and  the  advertising  department  should  be  very  close 
if  it  is  not  one  and  the  same  department,  which  to 
my  way  of  thinking  is  the  ideal  arrangement.  It 
should  constantly  furnish  leads  to  the  buyer  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas  with  her.  The  modern  successful  buyer 
follows  fashions  as  worn  by  the  smart  women  as 
much  as  she  has  time  for,  but  she  should  depend  on 
the  fashion  authority  of  the  house  for  a  more  in¬ 
timate  and  close  study.  This  relationship  makes  for 
fewer  mistakes,  and  secondly  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  can  but  result  in  better  business. 


The  Controllers’  Congress  and  Its  Public  Accountant  Members 


From  time  to  time  members  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  and  public  accountants  affiliated  with  it  as 
special  members  question  the  relationship  of  each  to  the 
other.  Frequently  store  members  ask  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  an  accountant  endorsed  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  installing  the  standard  method  of 
accounting,  or  for  other  work.  Likewise,  the  affiliated 
accountant  inquires  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  may 
best  serve  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  its  members. 

The  policy  of  the  Directors  thus  far  has  been  to  avoid 
any  compromising  situation  which  might  result  from  the 
endorsement  of  certain  accountants  to  the  disadvantage 
of  others  and,  likewise,  the  endorsement  of  accountants 
without  reasonable  certainty  that  their  proposed  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  standard  method  of  accounting  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  there  should  be  any 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  a  public  accountant  to  apply  the 
system  and  if  the  directors  had  not  had  direct  evidence 
of  such  inability  they  would  not  anticipate  it.  A  case  in 
mind  is  that  of  a  firm  of  public  accountants  which  in¬ 
stalled  the  system  in  a  large  store,  compiling  the  indirect 
expenses  under  the  functional  headings  and  the  direct 
expenses  under  the  natural  divisions  of  expense,  without 
any  attempt  to  weave  the  two  together.  Such  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  system  had  its  humorous  aspect,  but  was 


a  serious  and  expensive  error  for  the  store  involved — not 
to  emphasize  the  discredit  it  appeared  to  cast  upon  the 
standard  method  of  accounting. 

It  seems  advisable  to  notify  our  members  of  all  classes 
that  the  Controllers’  Congress  will  not  endorse  any  public 
accountant,  whether  or  not  a  member  of  the  Organization, 
until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  given  by  the  account¬ 
ant  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  plan  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  willing  to  apply  it  as  recommended  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

This  puts  the  burden  upon  the  accountant,  rather  than 
upon  the  Congress,  and  the  Directors  believe  that  this  is 
where  it  should  be.  The  method  of  qualifying  will  not 
be  made  onerous  for  the  accountant  desiring  endorse¬ 
ment.  Through  our  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control, 
application  may  be  made  by  the  public  accountant,  either 
in  person  or  by  mail,  and  the  Director  of  Accounting  and 
Control  will  submit  to  a  special  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  those  names  which,  in  his  opinion, 
should  be  put  upon  the  approved  list. 

We  trust  that  our  good  friends  in  the  accounting  pro¬ 
fession  will  see  in  this  plan  nothing  more  than  a  desire 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  whether  store  members  or  account¬ 
ing  members.  That  some  such  qualification  is  necessary, 
surely  no  one  can  doubt. 
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Training  Store  Workers  Through  Joh  Analysis 

Study  of  Personnel  Factors  of  the  Job  Is  Shown  to  Be  of  p 

Primary  Importance  in  the  Craft  Drive  for  Better  Service  o 

Address  by  Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Personnel  Group  ^ 

and  Store  Managers’  Division  ^ 


There  are  two  distinct  types  of  job  analysis.  The 
first  type  of  job  analysis  has  for  its  object  the  in¬ 
crease  of  production  through  a  study  of  the  physical 
factors  of  the  job,  such  as,  for  example,  time,  motion,  or 
fatigue  factors.  Such  an  analysis  would  consider  the 
proper  flow  of  work  from  one 
job  to  another,  and  a  study  of 
the  routing  of  materials  and 
semi-finished  work  so  that  they 
will  meet  at  predetermined 
points  at  predetermined  times. 

It  would  also  study  the  equip¬ 
ment  used  as,  for  example,  the 
machinery  and  equipment  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  a  large  automobile 
manufacturing  plant. 

This  type  of  job  analysis  can 
and  should  be  applied  to  retail 
stores,  because  the  non-selling 
departments  of  a  retail  store 
offer  a  very  fertile  field  for  the 
application  of  this  type  of  job 
analysis.  This  is  true  in  such 
easily  recognized  examples  as 
in  the  standardization  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  packing  departments, 
manufacturing  rooms,  and  of¬ 
fices  ;  the  rearrangement  of 
equipment  in  any  one  of  those 
departments ;  the  application  of 
motion  study  to  the  work  per¬ 
formed  in  the  packing  rooms 
and  in  the  offices,  and  finally  in 
the  matter  of  the  instruction  of 
workers.  However,  this  type 
of  job  analysis  concerns  itself 
primarily  with  the  physical 
rather  than  with  the  personnel 
factors  of  the  job,  and  the  lack  of  time  and  limitations 
of  the  subject  of  this  paper  prevent  further  discussion 
of  it. 

Personnel  Factors 

The  second  type  of  job  analysis  is  that  type  of  job 
analysis  that  concerns  itself  with  the  personnel  factors 
of  the  job  rather  than  with  the  physical  factors.  This 
is  the  type  that  is  commonly  made  use  of  by  personnel 
organizations  in  order  to  secure  and  to  place  the  right 
worker  in  the  right  job.  There  are  four  fundamentals 
underlying  this  type  of  job  analysis : 

1.  A  scientific  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  different 
jobs  within  the  ‘organisation. 

2.  A  list  of  these  requirements  under  standard  job  names 
in  the  form  of  a  permanent  record  for  future  use. 


3.  A  classification  and  rearrangement  of  those  jobs  in 

some  grade  order  so  or  to  have  a  prearranged  I 

promotional  plan. 

4.  A  testing  of  applicants  and  a  measuring  of  their  qual¬ 

ifications  against  the  requirements  of  the  job.  ^ 

These  tests  zvould  include  men¬ 
tal  tests  designed  to  test  general 
knoivledge  and  natural  ability  ! 

of  the  applicant,  and  would  also 
include  trade  tests  such  as 
would  be  given  to  stenograph¬ 
ers,  typists,  or  comptometer 
operators  so  as  to  measure  the 
efficiency  of  their  perform-  i 

ance. 

We  are  particularly  interested 
in  this  second  type  of  job 
analysis  because  it  is  this 
type  that  assists  us  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  right  worker  for  the 
right  job,  which  means  ulti¬ 
mately  better  service  to  custo¬ 
mers.  The  logic  of  such  a 
conclusion  is  evident  because 
this  type  of  job  analysis  deals 
with  personnel. 

Your  Ambassadors 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
how  much  the  stores  of  today 
are  dependent  upon  their  per¬ 
sonnel  for  success  or  failure. 

Retail  organizations  more  than 
any  industrial  organizations  are 
dependent  upon  their  personnel 
because  such  a  large  percentage 
of  retail  workers  are  placed  in 
positions  that  either  compel 
them  to  meet  the  customer  face 
to  face  or  to  perform  work  of  an  indirect  selling  of 
service-to-customer  nature  that  passes  out  directly  to 
the  customer  without  any  intervening  inspection  regard¬ 
ing  quality  or  correctness.  This  puts  the  emphasis 
still  more  upon  the  right  worker  in  the  right  job  in  the 
retail  field. 

If  we  apply  this  to  the  worker  in  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments  it  will  mean  first  of  all  courteous,  willing,  tactful 
salespeople  who  have  a  knowledge  of  their  merchandise; 
secondly,  salespeople  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
their  work  to  see  that  their  merchandise  is  always  clean, 
fresh  and  attractively  arranged ;  thirdly,  salespeople  who 
are  sufficiently  interested  in  their  store  as  a  whole  to  sec 
that  customers  are  properly  directed  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  when  necessary. 


Bentley  P.  Neff 

Duluth  Claes  Block  Store  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn., 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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Results  Elsewhere 

If  we  apply  it  to  the  workers  in  our  non-selling  de¬ 
partments,  wluch  is  equally  as  important  as  to  apply  it  in 

our  selling  departments,  it  would  mean: 

1.  In  our  Credit  Offices: 

The  courteous,  tactful  handling  of  new  accounts. 

2.  In  our  Bookeeping  Offices: 

The  accurate  handling  of  accounts  so  as  to  avoid 
errors  and  also  dissatisfied  customers. 

3.  In  our  Adjustment  Offices: 

The  courteous  and  tactful  handling  of  dissatisfied 
customers.  The  prompt  handling  of  complaints. 

4.  In  our  Inspecting-lVrapping  and  Packing  Depts. : 

The  prompt  and  careful  handling  of  merchandise 
and  the  neat  and  secure  wrapping  of  bundles. 

5.  In  the  Shipping  and  Delivery  Deparhnents: 

The  careful  handling  of 
merchandise  and  cour¬ 
teous  treatment  of  cus¬ 
tomers  by  our  shippitig 
and  furniture  drivers. 

6.  In  our  Miscellaneous  Service 

Departments : 

The  careful  handling  of 
customers  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  switchboards,  ele¬ 
vator  operators,  floor- 
men,  mail  order  shop¬ 
pers,  etc. 

Therefore,  the  efficient  hand¬ 
ling  of  all  the  different  non¬ 
selling  service  jobs  will  not  only 
increase  sales,  but  will  also, 
which  is  often  more  important, 
build  up  good  will  and  store 
prestige. 

Scientific  Study 

What  machinery  can  we  then 
set  up  within  an  organization 
that  will  aid  us  in  securing  the 
right  worker  for  the  right  job? 

The  answer  brings  us  directly 
back  to  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  this  second  type  of  job 
analysis  depends,  namely,  the 
scientific  study  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  these  jobs,  the  list¬ 
ing  of  these  jobs  on  permanent 
records,  and  the  incidental 
working  out,  as  a  result  of  the  first  two  fundamentals, 
of  a  definite  promotional  and  salary  plan  for  all  these 
different  jobs  which  will  result  in  a  reduced  labor  turn¬ 
over  and  more  satisfied  workers.  Furthermore,  it  will 
give  us,  what  is  more  important  from  a  management  point 
of  view,  a  distinct  understudy  plan  for  each  class  of  work 
wherever  the  plan  is  possible. 

We  must  first  formulate  carefully  in  our  mind  the  ab¬ 
stract  principles  upon  which  personnel  work  can  be  built 
and  the  divisions  by  which  it  may  be  functionalized. 
These  principles  must  be  abstract  and  without  reference 
to  the  size  of  any  given  organization,  for  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  that  we  set  up  should  be  fixed  and  be  possible  of 
general  application.  Size  will  dictate  only  how  far  you 
may  develop  any  one  of  them,  and  local  conditions  will 
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regulate  only  the  distribution  of  responsibility.  The 
principles  should  be  unchangeable. 

Four  Functions 

I  believe  that  personnel  work  is  based  upon  four  main 
functions:  Education,  meaning  training;  employment, 
meaning  hiring,  promoting,  disciplining  and  discharging; 
personnel  service  or  welfare,  which  means  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  personnel  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal 
welfare ;  and  health,  which  means  the  supervision  of  the 
worker’s  physical  conditions.  I  also  believe  that  retail 
stores,  regardless  of  the  size  of  personnel,  have  four 
distinct  classes  of  help — sales,  office,  general  and  junior, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  control  in  building  our  job  analy¬ 
sis  we  must  keep  distinct  and  separate  these  four  classes 
of  help.  Only  by  an  examination  and  analysis  of  these 
four  types  of  help  can  any  one  in  any  way  work  out 
a  successful  promotional  scheme 
to  provide  promotions,  either 
within  a  group  itself  or  between 
one  group  and  another. 

The  sales  help  which  consti¬ 
tutes  about  from  forty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  is  entirely  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  different  commodi¬ 
ties.  Professor  Copeland  says 
in  his  recent  book  on  Merchan¬ 
dising  that  all  retail  commodities 
can  as  a  rule  be  grouped  into 
either  convenience  goods,  shop¬ 
ping  goods,  or  specialty  goods, 
three  terms  which  more  or  less 
carry  with  them  their  own  class 
meaning  and  indicate  somewhat 
a  differentiation  in  the  type  of 
help  that  would  be  needed  to 
sell  in  these  different  classes  of 
merchandise.  Convenience 
goods,  for  example,  more  or 
less  sell  themselves  as  necessi¬ 
ties  ;  shopping  goods  are 
shopped  by  customers  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  in  order  to  compare 
values,  and  demand  salesman¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  the  sales  per¬ 
son,  while  specialty  goods  re¬ 
quire  a  technical  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  those  who  endeavor 
to  sell  them. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that 
we  were  lining  up  a  system  of  promotion  in  our  sales  de¬ 
partments.  The  easiest  type  of  goods  to  sell,  therefore, 
would  be  the  convenience  goods,  and  it  would  be  in  those 
commodities  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  to  break  in  a  new 
person.  A  limited  knowledge  of  salesmanship  would  be 
required,  but  expert  knowledge  would  not  be  necessary. 
There  is  no  question  of  price,  style,  nor  quality  compari¬ 
son. 

Promotion 

From  convenience  goods  a  sales  person  could  be 
easily  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class,  which  would 
comprise  such  merchandise  as  might  be  roughly  classi¬ 
fied  under  shopping  goods  or  merchandise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  there  is  a  question  of  comparison  of 
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price,  quality  and  style,  and  for  which  a  customer 
would  shop  around.  While  these  commodities  do  not 
require  so  high-grade  ability  as  specialty  goods,  they  do 
require  a  higher  grade  salesmanship  than  is  required  to 
sell  the  convenience  articles. 

If  the  sales  person  still  gave  evidence  of  greater  ability 
to  sell  after  having  sold  shopping  goods,  and  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  get  the  merchandise  across  the  counter  to  the 
customer  against  competitive  conditions,  then  she  could 
be  promoted  to  specialty  goods  in  connection  with  which 
the  merchandise  has  some  attraction  to  the  customer  other 
than  price  which  induces  her  to  put  forth  special  ef¬ 
forts  to  visit  the  store  in  which  the  goods  are  sold — 
for  example,  high-grade  furniture,  radio,  phonographs, 
special  corsets,  or  high-grade  jewelry.  All  these  demand 
more  or  less  technical  knowledge  of  the  product  and  the 
sales  person  must  be  trained  and  educated  to  talk  intel¬ 
ligently  on  a  specialized  piece 
of  merchandise. 

Specialization 

The  highest  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  which  a  sales  per¬ 
son  would  be  promoted  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  higher  class 
of  specialty  goods,  or  the  ready- 
to-wear  goods  for  men  and 
women  where  style  especially 
enters  into  the  merchandise,  and 
where  prestige  of  the  style  or 
brand  or  store  brings  to  the 
store  a  clientele  which  the  store 
is  particularly  anxious  to  retain 
and  to  serve  satisfactorily. 

The  measured  yard  goods  de¬ 
partments  present  certain  spe¬ 
cial  problems,  for  the  sales  peo¬ 
ple  must  not  only  be  able  to  sell 
the  goods,  whether  it  be  conve¬ 
nience  goods  or  shopping  goods, 
but  she  must  have  also  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  figure  in  fractions.  Me¬ 
chanical  devices,  such  as  the 
Measuregraph,  offering  auto¬ 
matic  measuring  and  figuring 
have,  of  course,  gone  a  long  way 
toward  minimizing  this  particu¬ 
lar  requirement,  but  it  is  still 
true  that  the  most  economical 
sales  person  for  a  store  to  have 
in  its  measured  goods  depart¬ 
ments  is  one  who  understands  fractions  and  can  handle 
them  intelligently  and  without  difficulty  as  well  as  be 
able  to  sell  the  goods. 

The  basement  store  departments  are,  of  course,  more 
or  less  divorced  from  the  main  store  departments,  but 
even  in  the  basement  store  the  merchandise  departments 
can  be  grouped  in  several  classes  so  that  a  distinct  pro¬ 
gression  can  be  made  from  one  department  to  another, 
and  understudies  developed  for  the  upstairs  jobs. 

Office  Problem  Simpler 

In  the  office  the  problem  is  simpler  than  in  the  sales 
department  because  the  human  factor  of  the  customer, 
in  most  cases,  does  not  enter  much  into  it.  If  we  study 
all  office  jobs  we  might  classify  them  roughly  into  five 


classes — bookkeeping,  figuring  and  adding  machine  work, 
typing  and  shorthand  writing,  sort  and  filing,  telephoning 
and  interviewing.  Each  of  these  classes  should  have  its 
own  understudy  and  promotional  plan.  Beneath  all 
these,  training  the  worker  for  the  lower  grade  jobs,  is 
the  office  training  school.  We  might  even  coordinate  the 
problem  with  the  sales  problem  by  placing  under  the 
office  supervisor  for  personal  supervision  any  stock  cler¬ 
icals  working  in  merchandise  departments  on  clerical  jobs 
that  offer  experience  for  higher-grade  office  jobs. 

The  so-called  “general”  class  of  help  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  for  which  to  arrange  a  promotional  plan. 
The  class  is  more  or  less  the  laboring  and  maintenance 
class.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  a  promotional  plan  for  stock 
boys,  stock  men,  passing  them  all  through  furniture  stock, 
skilled  stock,  and  stock  control  jobs  to  stock  rooms  and 
to  stock  supervisors.  It  is  also  easy  to  arrange  promo¬ 
tions  between  packers,  receiving 
room  employees  and  checkers, 
and  between  furniture  drivers, 
shipping  drivers,  and  shipping 
room  operatives,  but  it  is  quite 
another  problem  to  arrange 
promotional  plans  between  the 
skilled  mechanical  trades,  for 
there  the  limitations  of  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  enter  in  together 
with  the  conventional  require¬ 
ments  and  limitations  prescribed 
by  unions  whether  or  not  the 
store  employs  union  help.  The 
lines  of  cleavage  between  one 
trade  and  another  are  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  determined  by 
the  conventions  of  the  laboring 
world  in  general. 

Junior  Help 

An  especially  important  class 
of  worker  in  the  organization 
is  the  junior  class,  for  no  store 
is  stronger  in  any  of  its  parts 
than  it  is  strong  in  its  junior 
division,  for  there  are  the  re¬ 
cruits  for  all  the  higher  jobs. 
Each  junior  should  be  hired 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
she  is  not  hired  for  a  junior  jx)- 
sition  only,  for  she  can  stay 
there  but  a  short  time,  but  must 
be  hired  with  the  positive  idea 
for  promotion  to  a  higher  position  in  either  the  office  or 
selling  departments. 

A  regular  progression,  of  course,  can  be  outlined  from 
Junior  stock  girls  through  bundle  wrappers  to  cashiers 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  eventually,. and  that  with¬ 
in  a  short  time,  each  one  of  these  juniors  should  be  di¬ 
verted  either  to  sales  departments  through  stock  work 
or  to. office  departments  through  office  training.  In  the 
junior  departments,  as  in  the  office  departments,  is  an 
educational  training  school  training  the  w’orkers  in  the 
rudiments  of  their  jobs  and  fitting  them  to  be  proper 
bundle  wrappers,  cashiers,  or  inspectors. 

Our  educational,  personnel  service  and  health  depart¬ 
ments  play  a  very  important  part  in  helping  us  to  se¬ 
cure  and  keep  the  right  worker  in  the  right  job.  The 
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functions  of  these  departments  pertaining  to  these  four 
classes  of  help  should  be  carefully  considered  and  clearly 
defined. 

As  the  complete  functions  of  these  departments  cover 
such  a  vast  field,  it  becomes  a  subject  in  itself.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  our  educational  department  would  offer  education 
in  the  training  of  sales  people,  system  training  and  sales¬ 
manship  training,  training  of  juniors,  the  supervision  of 
talks  given  by  the  buyer,  executive  training  for  assistant 
buyers,  supervision  of  an  executive  training  course  and 
many  other  functional  activities. 

The  personnel  service  or  welfare  department  will  super¬ 
vise  all  these  workers  from  the  point  of  view  of  mutual 
aid,  rest  and  recreation,  entertainment  activities  and  the 
personal  problems  of  the  worker. 

The  health  department  needs  but  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation — it  deals  with  different  problems  as  related  to 
the  worker ;  namely,  problems  incident  to  a  health  clinic. 
\isiting  nurse,  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine,  health 
and  safety  campaigns  and  the  supervision  of  fellow  work¬ 
ers  convalescing  from  illness. 


Invaluable  Data 


All  these  functional  activities  of  personal  work  acting 
upon  the  four  divisions  of  workers  in  a  retail  organiza¬ 
tion  are  coordinated  together  through  a  master  record 
system  to  which  they  all  contribute  facts  about  the  worker 
and  from  which  they  all  draw  items  of  information.  The 
Educational  Department  contributes  its  record  relating 
to  training,  the  personnel  service  department,  records  per¬ 
taining  to  the  welfare,  recreational  activities,  illness  and 
dependency  of  the  worker,  while  the  health  department 
contributes  all  facts  other  than  the  confidential  facts  re¬ 
lated  to  the  worker’s  health.  The  only  exception  in  this 
scheme  of  coordination  in  the  matter  of  recording  facts 
would  be  the  health  department,  which  would  retain  for 
its  own  files  the  personal  facts  related  to  personal  health 
conditions. 

This  means  that  at  one  source  any  kind  of  information 
related  to  any  worker  can  be  secured  by  an  authorized 
person.  It  insures  that  because  the  records  are  centrally 
filed,  no  particular  aspect  should  be  overlooked  in  consid¬ 
ering  that  worker  from  any  point  of  view ;  that  when  a 
person  is  considered  for  promotion,  demotion,  or  dis¬ 
charge,  every  fact  bearing  on  that  particular  case,  the  im¬ 
pression  or  reaction  of  any  executive,  are  all  contained 
in  one  centrally  filed  folder. 


A  Personnel  Committee 


In  order  to  coordinate  all  these  functions,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  personnel  committee  will  prove  very  valuable. 
Such  a  committee  would  be  responsible  to  the  store  man¬ 
ager,  and  would  be  composed  of  the  employment  mana¬ 
ger,  perhaps  presiding  as  chairman,  the  educational  di¬ 
rector,  the  personnel  service  manager,  the  health  director 
and  the  office  manager.  Before  this  committee  would  be 
laid  all  new  plans,  programs  and  systems.  By  means  of 
this  committee  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
work  and  a  closer  spirit  of  cooperation  between  these 
four  important  branches  of  personnel  work  is  obtained. 

With  so  many  different  kinds  of  jobs  (121  in  our  store) 
It  is  very  apparent  that  we  must  have  some  kind  of  a 
permanent  record  of  job  analysis.  Nine  months  of  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  problem  in  our  store  has  proved  to 
us  that  the  following  requisites  must  be  carefully  covered 


in  making  up  a  job  analysis  record.  One  must  first  work 
out  some  kind  of  a  job  identification  to  distinguish  the  job 
from  every  other  job  and  then  apj)ly  to  the  job  some  dis¬ 
tinguishing  salary  and  job  symbol.  The  job  symbol 
designates  into  which  class  of  workers  the  job  falls — 
whether  it  is  an  office,  sales,  general  or  junior  job,  while 
the  salary  symbol  designates  into  which  grade  of  salaries 
the  job  falls.  If  the  jobs  on  the  record  cards  are  so 
distinguished  by  symbols  and  those  symbols  are  displayed 
on  each  time  card,  then  the  reading  of  the  time  card  im¬ 
mediately  classifies  the  worker,  designates  under  which 
personnel  supervisor  she  is  classified,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  each  personnel  supervisor  the  different  jobs  over 
which  she  exercises  personnel  jurisdiction. 

Completing  the  Record 

After  we  have  thus  analyzed  the  jobs  and  identified 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  a  separate  record  of  each 
job  for  reference  and  control  purposes.  On  this  record 
would  be  entered  for  each  job  first  the  department  sym¬ 
bol,  then  the  supervisor’s  symbol,  then  the  job  number 
and  the  salary  symbol  for  purposes  of  identification.  Next 
would  follow  the  functions  or  an  outline  of  the  kind  of 
work  that  has  to  be  performed  in  this  job,  and  each  point 
would  be  listed  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible.  After 
this  would  follow  the  job  specifications  by  which  I  mean 
whether  or  not  good  eyesight  is  required,  ability  to  stand 
for  prolonged  lengths  of  time,  and  whether  a  young  or  an 
older  person  can  be  utilized.  Finally,  the  minimum  and 
maximum  salary  range  should  be  specified  and  the  bonus 
paid,  if  any.  together  with  the  basis  on  which  such  a  bonus 
would  be  computed. 

One  special  feature  that  is  worth  making  note  of  is 
the  tagging  of  certain  jobs  as  monotonous  jobs.  These 
more  often  are  jobs  in  which  juniors  are  employed,  as 
mailing  clerks,  messengers,  etc.  The  tagging  of  these 
jobs  as  monotonous  jobs  compels  us  when  placing  work¬ 
ers  on  these  jobs  to  guarantee  promotion  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  to  file  against  that  time  the 
worker’s  name  and  job  so  that  it  will  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  and  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  period.  Another  class  of  jobs  of  special  mention 
are  the  semi  -  pension  jobs  which  involve  no  great 
amount  of  responsibility,  but  more  often  are  positions  of 
trust  where  honesty  and  dependability  are  the  essentials 
and  hard  work  is  a  minimum  reejuirement. 

Promotional  Plans 

In  all  these  jobs  analyses  one  should  never  neglect  to 
have  so  arranged  and  graded  them  that  as  a  result  of 
such  an  arrangement  and  grading,  a  definite  understudy 
plan  and  consequently  promotional  plan  is  secured.  This 
can  be  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  that  each  job  is  so 
marked  that  the  understudy  job  for  this  job  is  designated, 
as  well  as  a  job  which  the  particular  job  in  question  has  to 
understudy. 

All  of  us  will  agree  that  the  right  person  in  the  right 
job  in  our  sales  departments  is  absolutely  essential.  But, 
please  let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  any  plan  of  job  analv- 
sis  that  will  help  us  secure  the  right  worker  in  the  right 
job  in  our  non-selling  departments  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  and  should  be  carefully  considered.  It  will  not 
only  increase  sales,  but  will  also,  through  better  service  to 
customers,  build  up  good  will  and  store  prestige. 
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Making  Advertising  and  Selling  Forces  Cooperate 

It  Is  Suggested  That  Buyers  and  Advertising  Men  See  That 
Salespeople  G^t  All  the  Information  About  Goods  They  Sell 
Address  by  Miss  Adelaide  Hunter,  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  the  Personnel  Group 


The  gulf  that  may  be  between  advertising  and 
personal  training  in  many  stores  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  advertising  department  seems  to  be  a  very 
self-sufficient  outfit.  It  seems  to  be !  It  isn’t !  I  think 
the  reason  for  that  is  that  it  works  at  hot  shop  stuff  all 
the  time. 

Advertising  is  under  the  pressure  of  the  daily  press, 
and  the  daily  press  is  like  tide  and  time — it  waits  for  no 
man.  It  just  pushes,  and  the  pressure  is  terrific,  and  the 
advertising,  I  think,  much  of  the  time  comes  to  feel  it 
begins  and  ends  with  shooting  out  the  copy  for  that  day. 

The  training  department,  like  all  educational  forces, 
works  more  slowly  and  more  sanely  and  less  showily,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  think  they  might  get  together  to  their 
mutual  benefit  and  profit. 

Merchandise  Comes  First 

Furthermore,  advertising  begins  with  merchandise.  It 
is  keenly  alert  to  the  merchandise  urge  all  the  while,  the 
thing  that  is  to  be  sold ;  the  amount  of  money  that  par¬ 
ticular  sale  is  supposed  to  bring  in  is  what  concerns  the 
advertising  department,  and  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  process  are  almost  always  forgotten  except  by 
such  humble  folks  as  myself  who  had  their  early  training 
in  personnel  work. 

The  personnel  or  training  department  thinks  first  in 
terms  of  people,  and  next  in  terms  of  merchandise.  I 
am  very  well  aware  of  that,  and  that  is  why  I  think  if 
we  can  get  the  human  thinking  side  and  the  merchandise 
thinking  side  together,  we  can  make  a  splendid  team. 
They  ought  to  make  the  best  running  mates. 

The  advertising  department  is  the  outside  selling  staff, 
and  the  sales  force  is  the  inside  selling  staff.  Advertis¬ 
ing  tries  to  sell  through  the  printed  page,  and  your  people 
try  to  sell,  and  do  sell,  by  a  vital  personal  contact.  Your 
people  have  the  advantage  of  having  the  purchaser,  the 
consumer,  and  the  merchandise  right  there  together.  The 
advertising  presents  at  best  a  few  words  and  a  l:ttle  art 
work,  and  shoots  broadside  into  the  air,  reaching  as  many 
people  as  may  care  to  look  at  the  page,  and  speaking 
definitely  to  those  people  who  were  already  interested. 

But  the  sales  force  meets  the  people  who  really  come 
because  they  are  interested  in  that  kind  of  merchandise, 
and  the  rest  of  the  job  is  to  bring  that  interest  to  the  point 
of  purchase. 

Getting  Together 

The  question,  of  course,  is  just  how  shall  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  sales  force  get  together?  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  stores  they  do  and  they  have 
gotten  together  on  a  pretty  definite  basis.  I  know  there 
are  some  stores  which  put  out  a  style  bulletin  periodically 
(and  this  is  very,  very  potent,  I  am  sure),  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  done  along  the  line  of  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  is  used  in  this  direction,  but  less  definitely  than 
it  might  be.  I  would  suggest  that  be  the  first  step,  pos¬ 


sibly,  in  the  program  of  getting  on  a  definite  working  basis 
with  the  advertising  department. 

The  sales  manager  and  the  advertising  manager  to¬ 
gether  work  far  in  advance  on  a  schedule  of  selling  events. 
You  are  just  as  well  aware  as  I  am  that  a  store  more  than 
anything  else'  in  the  world  is  just  one  exciting  thing  after 
another,  one  terrible  thing  after  another.  December  is 
the  Christmas  month,  January,  clearance,  and  Februarj’, 
birthday  month,  etc.,  all. through  the  calendar.  Every 
one  of  those  events  is  definitely  scheduled,  and  there  are 
definite  projects,  there  is  a  quota  of  sales  for  each  event, 
and  if  the  advertising  department  was  wise  to  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  would  have  the  training  department  sit  in  on 
every  sales  project,  because  every  sales  project  means 
some  definite  bit  of  merchandise  is  to  be  sold  for  some 
definite  reason. 

A  Half -told  Tale 

This  means  a  definite  presentation  of  the  merchandise. 
For  example,  a  buyer  comes  up  excitedly  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  tells  the  advertising  manager  that  he 
has  just  consummated  a  deal  for  dresses  of  a  certain  fab¬ 
ric,  we  will  say  it  is  a  silk  print,  and  the  fabric  may  be  a 
printed  pussy  willow,  or  it  might  be  a  sport  foulard,  or  a 
crepe  de  chine,  or  what  not.  And  the  story — there  is 
always  a  story  for  the  special  purchase,  is  told.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  bought  up  some  silk  company’s  piece  goods  and 
made  them  up  for  somebody  who  didn’t  take  them,  and 
he  got  them  cheap,  and  they  are  such  and  such  styles — 
200  color  combinations  and  25  models,  and  they  are  for 
afternoon  and  evening  wear,  and  what  not.  Some  will 
wash  and  some  will  not. 

There  is  a  long  story  behind  those  2,000  garments.  It 
takes  the  buyer  an  hour  to  tell  the  advertising  manager 
the  whole  story,  and  it  is  worth  an  hour  of  any  man’s  time 
to  hear  a  story  like  that.  The  advertising  manager  re¬ 
duces  that  hour’s  story  to  perhaps  a  two-column  write-up 
with  a  five-inch  cut,  and  that  is  all  the  public  knows  about 
it.  Perhaps  all  the  training  department  knows  about  it 
is  that  the  employment  office  has  sent  word  they  are  going 
to  need  thirty  extra  girls,  and  they  must  get  them  in  a 
hurry  and  teach  them  sales  checks. 

The  thing  the  advertising  department  ought  to  do  is 
to  call  in  the  training  department  for  this  project  and  let 
them  get  the  whole  story.  The  training  department  would 
then  get  the  sales  force — I  don’t  mean  the  extras,  I  mean 
the  regular  sales  forces  of  those  departments — together 
and  present  the  merchandise  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
all  the  information  the  buyer  gave  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Or,  if  the  training  department  wanted  to  do  so, 
they  might  have  the  advertising  department  contribute 
some  of  its  eloquence  to  the  occasion. 

Lost  Arguments 

The  sad  thing  is  the  advertising  department  always 
knows  just  about  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  they  have 
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The  Bulletin  With  Service  Plus  for  All  Store  Executives 

COPY  OF  The  Bulletin  is  mailed  each  month  to  every  member  of  record  of  the  National 
^ J\  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  to  every  member  of  our  seven  Groups.  This  gives  The 
C/a  Bulletin  o  mosi  effective  circulation  among  the  stores  comprising  the  Association.  The  scope 
of  its  contents  has  been  broadened  until  today  every  phase  of  store  operation  is  discussed  at  frequent 
intervals  in  its  pages. 

During  the  past  year,  as  The  Bulletin  has  groxvn,  a  very  large  number  of  requests  have  come 
from  our  members  for  additional  copies  for  executives  xvho  are  not  on  our  mailing  list.  These  requests 
range  from  a  single  copy  to  as  many  as  150  copies.  Orders  for  25,  50  or  100  copies  are  not  unusual. 

The  Association  has  bent  every  effort  to  comply  with  these  requests,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
has  supplied  the  full  number  of  copies  demanded.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  edition  has  been  exhausted 
so  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  mail  our  members  the  number  of  copies  desired. 

IV e  want  to  avoid  disappointing  members  who  make  such  requests  in  future,  but  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  The  Bulletin  prohibits  wholesale  distribution.  We  suggest  that  this  procedure  be  followed’. 

If  any  merchandise  manager,  store  manager,  controller,  sales  promotion,  personnel,  delivery  or 
traffic  executive  wishes  to  receive  The  Bulletin  each  month,  he  should  write  to  the  specific  Group  in 
the  Association  with  which  he  should  be  affiliated  and  say  he  xvants  to  join  it.  As  soon  as  he  does  this  he 
xvill  begin  to  receive  The  Bulletin,  and  with  it  a  year  'round  service  in  his  special  field  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  and  inspiration. 

This  suggestion  should  be  follozved  without  delay.  The  executive  who  acts  on  it  zvill  be  everlast¬ 
ingly  glad  that  he  has  done  so. 


space  to  tell,  and  there  is  all  that  perfectly  good  infor¬ 
mation  going  to  waste.  I  do  feel  if  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  could  be  taken  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  every  sales  event,  they  would  contribute  the  force 
and  the  interest  to  the  sales  force  that  they  only  know^ 
how  to  give  it.  The  buyer  can’t.  Very  few  buyers  have 
the  ability  or  the  interest  in  the  human  side  of  the  prop¬ 
osition  to  get  this  information  across.  They  don’t  have 
the  time,  either. 

The  advertising  department  feels  it  isn’t  their  business. 
The  training  department  is  equipped  with  the  machinery 
for  getting  across  this  information  to  the  sales  force,  and 
I  am  not  speaking  of  general  merchandise  information, 
which  the  training  departments  of  most  stores  do  excel¬ 
lently  and  consistently.  That  is  a  continuous  thing;  it 
goes  on  day  in  and  day  out.  But  I  am  speaking  of  defi¬ 
nite  sales  projects.  There  isn’t  a  week  in  the  year  when 
some  department  of  the  store  isn’t  trying  to  swing  a  big 
sale  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  doesn’t  have  some  event. 
It  may  not  be  a  big  sale ;  it  may  be  only  a  new  presen¬ 
tation  of  something,  and  I  feel  that  if  the  training  de¬ 
partment  was  in  on  the  ground  floor  and  was  active  on 
all  those  occasions,  between  the  buyer  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  they  would  get  a  command  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  advertising  department  knows  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  get. 

There  is  such  a  loss  when  we  can  use  only  a  tiny  per¬ 
centage  of  all  that  we  know  about  the  merchandise !  All 
that  surplus  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sales  people 
along  with  the  enthusiasm  for  the  occasion,  with  that 
keen  interest  which  the  occasion  warrants. 

Any  direct  by  mail  material  which  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  puts  out  ought  to  go  to  the  training  department 
for  its  own  personal  use  and  benefit,  because  they  will 
often  find  that  direct  by  mail  matter  contains  much  good 
for  their  consumption.  Our  sales  people  don’t  get  direct 
by  mail  matter.  It  is  a  deep,  dark  secret  between  the 


advertising  department  and  the  customer,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  foolish  than  to  have  the  customer  come 
in  in  response  to  some  direct  by  mail  appeal  and  have 
the  sales  force  ignorant  of  the  matter. 

You  see  how  flat  it  falls.  It  makes  the  customer  think 
the  whole  thing  was  bluff,  because  if  it  had  been  a  true 
story  the  sales  force  would  have  been  pepped  up  about 
it  the  same  as  she  is — and  it  ought  to  be  that  way. 

One  other  matter  occurs  to  me  in  this  respect  that  I 
ought  to  lay  before  you,  the  confession  of  the  advertising 
department  as  to  why  they  have  been  so  slow  to  recognize 
the  training  department  as  a  very  desirable  running  mate. 

You  know  advertising  has  a  very  dark  past.  There  are 
lots  of  skeletons  in  our  closet,  and  we  are  only  starting 
to  clean  house.  Advertising  got  ahead  of  itself  one  time 
with  very  bad,  dark,  hideous  methods.  I  suppose  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  present  phase  dates  back  to  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  who  set  the  speed,  and  for  a  long 
while  after  he  left  us  advertising  tried  to  keep  up  to  Mr. 
P.  T.  Barnum  with  his  own  methods,  so  large  black  type, 
and  large  black  lies  were  what  it  lived  by  until  advertis¬ 
ing  began  to  kill  itself  in  that  way. 

Now  we  have  adopted  the  slogan,  “Truth  in  Adver¬ 
tising,”  and  the  Better  Business  Bureau  was  created  by 
the  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  justice  people  who  did  not  live  up  to  the 
slogan.  But  no  one  can  tell  the  truth  about  merchandise 
who  doesn’t  know  the  truth.  By  the  truth  I  mean  very 
largely  the  things  that  the  customer  wants  to  know.  Is 
it  all  wool,  or  is  it  a  wool  mixture  ?  Is  it  real  fabric,  or  is 
it  a  reproduction?  Is  it  Belgian  linen  or  French  linen? 
But  more  than  that,  the  customer  wants  to  know  the  uses, 
and  the  real  truth  about  the  style  value. 

If  our  sales  people  are  informed  about  the  style  value 
of  everything  they  handle,  and  the  many,  many  uses,  and 
know  something  of  the  material,  I  should  say  they  are  fit 
to  hand  out  the  truth  that  the  customer  wants  to  know. 
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America  to  Welcome  British  Drapers  Next  Spring 

Delegation  of  Merchants  Will  Visit  United  States  in  1926 
Following  Invitation  Extended  by  14th  Annual  Convention 


America  will  be  honored  in  the  Spring  of  1926  by 
the  visit  of  a  delegation  of  British  merchants.  The 
Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
just  notified  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
that  our  invitation  embodied  in  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  14th  Annual  Convention  in  February  has 
been  accepted. 

When  the  British  merchants  come  to  the  United  States 
next  year  they  will  further  strengthen  the  cordial  rela¬ 
tionships  that  were  established  between  the  retailers  of 
the  two  great  English-s})eaking  nations  by  the  visits  of 
British  delegations  to  this  country  in  1920  and  of  a 
representative  American  delegation  to  Great  Britain  in 
1921.  The  craft  in  both  countries  has  benefited  largely 
through  that  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  establishment 
of  friendships  which  have  been  kept  alive  until  today. 

Resolution  of  Acceptance 

The  resolution  passed  at  our  convention  was  brought 
before  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Drap¬ 
ers  in  Haberdashers  Hall,  London,  March  17th,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
adopted : 

"‘The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of 
America  having  extended  to  this  Chamber  another  in¬ 
vitation  to  send  a  delegation  for  the  purpose  of  visit-  ' 
ing  the  States  in  the  near  future,  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  assembled  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  kind  invitation,  gladly 
accept  it,  and  request  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Chamber  to  take  all  steps  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
an  adequate  and  representative  delegation  visiting 
Ameriea  in  the  Spring  of  1926.” 

The  Chamber  also  decided  that  ladies  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  delegation.  Mr.  Quilter,  the  Secretary, 
has  set  his  machinery  in  motion  to  organize  the  delega¬ 
tion. 

A  Year  to  Prepare 

There  is  a  year  in  which  to  prepare  to  receive  and 
entertain  the  British  delegation.  The  reception  accorded 
the  American  delegates  who  visited  Great  Britain  in  1921 
was  accepted  as  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  British 
trade  to  honor  the  American  retail  craft  and  not  as  a 
personal  tribute.  Because  of  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  our  delegation  was  received,  the  reception  to  the 
1926  British  delegation  ought  to  be  as  complete  and 
gracious  as  it  possibly  can  be  made. 

Cities  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  already 
have  begun  to  extend  invitations  to  the  British  delega¬ 
tion  and  are  asking  for  detailed  information  regarding 
the  itinerary  and  general  plans.  Portland.  Me.,  has  re¬ 
quested  two  days,  invitations  have  come  from  two  sources 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Detroit  has  asked  that  it  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plans. 

No  itinerary  can  be  arranged  until  the  Association  has 
been  advised  how  long  the  British  merchants  will  remain 
in  this  country,  how  extended  a  trip  they  will  under¬ 
take  and  whether  thev  will  confine  their  visit  to  the 


United  States  or  wish  to  include  Canada  in  their  plans. 
In  acknowledging  their  acceptance,  our  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  has  asked  the  British  organization  to  supply  this 
necessary  information.  As  soon  as  it  is  forthcoming, 
the  itinerary  will  be  arranged  and  submitted  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

Places  On  Itinerary' 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  members  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  invited  to  advise  us  their  desires  with  respect  to 
the  arrangements.  Now  that  the  invitation  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  British,  a  large  number  of  American  cities 
undoubtedly  will  request  that  they  be  included  in  the 
tour.  Every  request  will  be  given  full  consideration  and 
the  maximum  number  of  centers  placed  on  the  itinerar}’ 
consonant  with  the  time,  convenience  and  desires  of  the 
delegation. 

All  invitations  should  be  addressed  to  Lew  Hahn, 
Managing  Director,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Advertising  Manager’s  Slant 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


I  think  we  ought  to  start  in  this  convention,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  start  in  the  advertising  convention,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  greater  interest  in  national  affairs  and  greater 
effort  for  department  store  men  to  become  a  factor  in 
national  affairs. 

If  buyers  and  merchandise  men  in  stores  are  organized 
to  be  in  closer  touch  with  national  affairs,  closer  in  touch 
with  things  that  affect  us,  they  can  regulate  their  buying, 
they  can  do  many  things  in  the  buying  of  merchandise 
that  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  and  save  overstocks. 

I  am  for  that  thought  because  I  really  think  it  is  one 
of  the  crying  needs  of  the  department  store  business ;  less 
self-centered,  a  bigger  outlook  on  life  and  a  bigger  out¬ 
look  on  the  country  and  a  greater  interest  in  country  af¬ 
fairs. 

I  want  to  repeat  in  closing  what  I  have  said  before. 
We  should  figure  that  the  great  business  of  department 
stores  in  the  future  is  finding  new  ways,  as  we  are  doing 
it  in  the  Style  Division  more  than  any  other,  for  people 
to  spend  money  and  not  so  much  to  make  people  save 
money. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Store  Managers’  Division,  Second  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  May  13,  14,  15,  16,  1925. 

Retail  Delivery  Association,  Ninth  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  5,  6,  7,  8,  1925. 

Controllers’  Congress.  Sixth  Annual  Convention,  Day- 
ton.  O.,  June  15,  16,  17,  18,  1925. 
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Delivery  Convention  to  Attack  Major  Problems 

Discussions  Focus  on  Better  Service  and  More  Economical 
Operation  at  R.  D.  A.  Annual  Meeting  in  Cincinnati.,  May  5-8 


BETTb'R  SERXTCE  to  the  consumer  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  methods  of  operation  are  the  goals  which 
will  be  striven  for  in  the  addresses  and  discussions 
at  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  sessions  will  be  held  May  5,  6,  7,  8,  1925,  at 
Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati. 

The  convention  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  in  the  history  of  the  Delivery  Association. 
The  program  is  divided  into  six  main  sessions,  each 
concentrating  on  some  outstanding  delivery  problem. 
These  main  topics  are  Safety  in  Traffic,  Motor  Truck 
Maintenance,  Cost  Control,  Warehousing,  Furniture  De¬ 
livery  and  Remote  Delivery. 

Reduced  Fare  Granted 

.Ml  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati  meeting  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  reduced  railway  fare.  This  means  a  real 
saving.  The  round-trip  rate  for  delegates  will  be  one 
and  one-half  times  the  usual  one-way  fare,  a  saving  of 
25  per  cent  in  all.  Delegates  must  secure  reduced  fare 
certificates  for  this  privilege  when  they  purchase  their 
tickets  going  to  the  convention.  All  delegates  are  urged 
to  get  certificates  and  have  them  validated  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  whether  or  not  they  are  certain  they  can  use 
them.  This  should  be  done  to  assure  the  minimum 
number  required  for  the  reduction. 

The  kevmote  address,  “The  Trend  of  Retail  Distribu¬ 
tion,”  will  be  presented  by  Harold  B.  Wess,  American 
Retailers’  Association.  Robert  W.  Pogue,  The  H.  &  S. 
Pc^e  Co.,  Cincinnati,  a  director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
will  make  the  welcoming  address. 

The  Cost  Control  session  will  include  the  following 
addresses:  Delivery  Department  Terminology,  H.  H. 
Bishop,  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada; 
Giarging  Sales  Departments  with  Delivery  Expense. 
H.  W.  Garton,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New'  York;  a  message 
from  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the  report  of  the 
Bonus  Committee. 

A  Fine  Program 

The  Safety  in  Traffic  session  will  have  addresses  on 
Selecting  the  Safe  Driver,  S.  J.  Williams,  National  Safety 
Council;  Training  and  Handling  Drivers  for  Safety, 
George  H.  Pride,  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa. ;  Garaging 
Customers’  Automobiles,  K.  F.  Niemoeller,  Associated 
Retailers  of  St.  Louis;  Uniting  for  Traffic  Safety,  G.  Al. 
Graham,  Safety  Committee,  National  Automobile 
CTiamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Warehousing  and  Furniture  session  will  hear 
talks  on  Furniture  Warehousing  and  Store  System,  J. 
M.  Meyers,  Kaufman’s,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Report  of  the 
Furniture  Delivery  Committee ;  Round  Tables  on  Ware¬ 
housing  and  Outlying  Districts,  Preparing  Furniture 
for  Delivery,  Night  Loading  of  Furniture,  Delivery 
Trucks  and  the  report  of  the  Personnel  Training  Com¬ 
mittee. 


The  Maintenance  (E.xternal  J3elivery)  session  will 
open  most  interestingly  with  a  motion  picture  telling 
the  Story  of  the  Gasoline  Motor.  The  Automotive  Main¬ 
tenance  Committee  will  report  and  there  will  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addresses:  Correct  Lubrication  of  Automotive 
Vehicles,  E.  J.  Snow,  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York; 
Service  Station  I_.ayout  and  Equipment,  S.  V.  Norton, 
General  Motors  Truck  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. ;  Consolidated 
Delivery,  Frank  Andrews,  Clearing  House  Parcel  De¬ 
livery  Co.,  Boston. 

Banquet  and  Other  Plans 

The  program  contains  many  other  vitally  interesting 
talks  and  discussions  for  store  owners  and  delivery 
executives.  There  wall  be  expert  data  on  Body  Paint¬ 
ing,  Parcel  Post,  Truck  Tires,  a  motion  picture  story  of 
Petroleum  and  a  report  on  Internal  Operations  of  the 
Delivery  Department. 

The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 
i.'  scheduled  for  Wednesday  night.  May  7th.  The  even¬ 
ing  will  be  a  complete  relaxation  for  the  delegates.  No 
business  will  be  transacted,  a  program  of  excellent  enter¬ 
tainment  having  been  provided  for  the  pleasure  of  all 
who  attend. 

Go  to  the  Meetings 

.Another  fine  feature  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  is  to  be  an  Education  Exhibit  of  Delivery 
b'quipment.  There  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty 
displays  by  the  most  representative  manufacturers  of 
trucks  and  other  equipment  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  delivery  department.  The  names  of  the  makers  who 
will  take  part  in  this  exhibit  are  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  interest  and  importance. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  members 
should  make  a  special  point  of  attending  this  meeting. 
They  will  benefit  greatly  by  getting  in  closer  touch  with 
delivery  problems  and  ideas.  Whether  or  not  the  store 
owner  goes  himself,  he  should  see  that  his  delivery  execu¬ 
tives  attend.  Store  managers  will  find  the  sessions  emi¬ 
nently  worth  while.  A  big  attendance  w'ill  make  the 
meetings  more  valuable  to  everyone. 


Testing  of  Paper  by  Retail  Stores 

The  Federal  Specifications  Board,  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  has  requested  us 
to  ascertain  what  department  stores,  if  any,  have  ever 
conducted  tests  of  paper  used  in  both  offices  and  for  wrap¬ 
ping  merchandise. 

If  your  store  has  ever  conducted  paper  tests  will  you 
kindly  notify  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 
of  the  nature  of  these  tests  and  of  the  results  obtained. 

Address  all  correspondence  pertaining  to  this  inquiry 
to  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Information,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  A’ork  City. 
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Better  Selling  from  the  Customer’s  Viewpoint 

The  Consumer  Demands  Intelligent  Service  First  of  All  and 
Training  on  the  Joh  Is  Judged  the  Best  Way  to  Provide  It 

By  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  to  the  Personnel  Group 


Three  or  four  years  ago  we  a  made  a  little  study 
in  which  we  asked  customers  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions.  We  were  trying  to  find  out  whether  merchan¬ 
dise  or  personal  service  on  the  part  of  the  sales  people 
had  the  greater  pulling  power.  We  found  that  in  the 
figures  that  we  tabulated,  several  hundred  of  them,  that 
43  per  cent  of  the  people  said  that  they  were  attracted 
to  a  store  because  of  the  intelligence  and  courtesy  of  the 
sales  people,  while  special  values  in  merchandise  was 
rated  30  per  cent,  and  quick  service  12  per  cent. 

Eight  per  cent  went  back  to  the  stores  because  it  was 
the  habit  to  trade  in  the  store,  and  7  per  cent  went  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  they  could  get  what  they  called 
exclusive  goods  or  exactly  what  they  wanted. 

It  would  appear  from  those  figures,  if  they  mean  what 
they  seem  to  mean,  that  courtesy  and  intelligence  are  from 
the  customer’s  point  of  view  of  more  importance  than 
the  merchandise,  and  that  is  borne  out  in  a  mrmber  of 
ways.  I  was  talking  to  a  man  on  Saturday  who  had  just 
been  making  a  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  customers  or 
the  public  toward  public  utilities  in  one  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  West.  This  public  utility  was  owned  by  a  private 
corporation,  and  they  were  anxious  to  know  exactly 
where  they  stood. 

Public  Reaction 

He  went  out  and  by  using  special  methods  that  he 
had  at  hand,  interviewed  many,  many  customers  about 
their  attitude,  how  they  felt  toward  the  company  in  the 
matter  of  telephone,  where  they  telephoned  in  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  what  kind  of  results  that  they  got  when 
they  wrote  letters  in,  and  how  the  people  treated  them 
in  the  office  and  what  they  thought  of  how  quickly  they 
got  action  from  the  men  who  were  supposed  to  make  the 
connections,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  When  he  had 
gotten  through,  he  was  able  to  show  that  in  the  first 
place,  the  customers  on  the  whole  felt  that  the  company 
was  indifferent  to  them,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  if 
they  had  been  able  to  be  ten  per  cent  more  courteous, 
they  could  have  swung  a  bond  election  from  being  against 
them  to  being  in  favor  of  them. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  in  the  public  utilities  that  the 
big  thing  that  makes  for  public  ownership  as  against  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  is  the  indifference  of  the  employees  in 
the  organization.  The  public  becomes  exasperated  and 
says,  “Well  we  are  going  to  own  it  ourselves,”  and  then 
when  they  have  said  that,  they  take  it  over  themselves, 
and  then  things  don’t  get  any  better,  because  human 
nature  is  just  the  same.  That  exasperation  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  actually  changes  ownership. 

I  suppose  a  completely  discourteous  group  of  sales 
people  might  completely  ruin  a  store,  but  in  the  main 
they  don’t.  We  can’t  measure  it  in  quite  such  a  spec¬ 
tacular  way,  but  the  same  facts  are  there,  that  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  courtesy  shown  by  the  sales  people  is  of  very 
great  importance  from  the  customer’s  point  of  view. 


Further  than  that,  if  you  compare  courtesy  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  this  sense,  would  you  rather  have  sales  people 
that  are  kindly  and  good  natured  and  not  so  intelligent 
or  would  you  rather  have  them  know  merchandise  very 
well  and  be  lacking  in  courtesy  and  interest  in  you. 

Emotions  Not  Logic 

That  was  the  question  we  put  to  them  in  effect,  and 
we  found  that  on  the  basis  of  100  replies,  61  felt  that 
the  important  thing  was  interest  in  themselves,  courtesy 
and  a  pleasing  personality  on  the  part  of  the  sales  people, 
whereas  intelligence  or  knowledge  of  merchandise  was 
only  28  per  cent,  all  of  which  reinforces  the  fact  that  in 
handling  people,  their  emotions  are  of  a  great  deal  more 
importance  than  their  brains  and  ideas  and  intelligence. 
More  things  are  settled  on  an  emotional  basis  than  are 
ever  settled  on  the  bare,  cold  facts. 

When  I  came  over  into  the  business  world  from  the 
university,  I  turned  up  my  coat  collar  because  I  expected 
I  would  be  in  a  perfectly  frigid  atmosphere.  I  had  heard 
about  these  clear,  cold  logic  machines  that  sat  behind  the 
desks  of  business  men  and  settled  things  on  facts.  But 
when  I  got  in  what  did  I  find?  Just  the  same  as  in  the 
university  or  anywhere  else,  business  men  mostly  settle 
things  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  have  confidence  in 
you  or  not,  how  they  feel  about  you,  rather  than  upon 
the  basis  of  the  facts.  If  I  am  a  personnel  director  and 
everybody  likes  me,  I  can  get  practically  anything  across, 
whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  And  if  they  don’t  like 
me,  there  isn’t  a  thing  I  can  get  across.  Business  men 
have  to  lake  us  on  faith,  have  to  take  our  propositions 
on  faith.  They  haven’t  time  to  look  into  them.  So  I 
say  then  that  so  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned,  it 
appears  as  though  from  the  studies  which  we  have  made, 
the  extremely  important  thing  that  they  are  looking  for 
that  we  are  interested  in  is  courtesy  and  personal  inter¬ 
est  of  the  sales  people. 

To  be  sure  we  assume  they  want  good  merchandise. 
That  has  its  part.  It  isn’t  lost  completely.  But  I  would 
judge  that  any  store  that  wanted  to  increase  its  volume 
of  business  over  its  competitors  in  the  main  might  well 
look  to  the  quality  of  service  that  it  is  rendering,  to  see 
that  it  has  salespeople  who  are  obliging  and  interested, 
even  though  they  don’t  know  so  much,  because  many 
customers  say,  “Well,  I  am  a  good  enough  judge  of 
clothes  myself  or  judge  of  this,  that  or  the  other  if  I 
can  have  it  shown  to  me.  What  I  want  is  a  willing 
worker  and  not  a  sartorial  mentor.” 

Getting  the  Facts 

There  are  two  questions  I  want  to  raise  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  first  one  is,  how  can  you  tell,  how  can 
you  find  out  just  how  the  customer  feels  about  the  kind 
of  service  that  he  is  getting.  There  are  three  ways  of 
doing  that.  All  three  have  been  used. 

Occasionally  you  can  use  a  questionnaire  such  as  the 
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method  I  used  in  getting  the  material  I  have  just  given 
you,  where  you  ask  a  number  of  questions  which  can 
be  sent  out  to  the  charge  customers,  perhaps  with  the 
monthly  bills,  a  thousand  or  two  thousand,  asking  about 
the  points  that  you  have  in  mind  with  regard  to  service. 
It  has  certain  difficulties. 

Another  method  that  is  more  accurate  than  that  is 
to  use  service  shopping  which  is  coming  to  be  used  more 
and  more  as  a  method  of  testing  out  the  efficiency  of 
stores  and  of  the  service  in  stores.  That  service  shopping 
can  be  carried  on  by  a  regular  force,  although  that  is 
probably  not  so  good  as  having  the  housewives  and  more 
typical  customers  who  are  hired  to  do  it  by  piece  work, 
so  many  shoppings  for  so  many  dollars,  and  have  a  steady 
flow  of  those  constantly  going  into  the  store  to  be  able 
to  check  up  from  day  to  day  to  see  how  the  service  is 
getting  along. 

A  Routine  Service 

Occasionally  that  can  be  done  once  a  year  as  we  do 
it  at  Pittsburgh  when  we  give  the  whole  city  the  once¬ 
over  and  compare  the  stores.  But  beyond  that  I  think 
that  each  training  department  ought  to  have  this  ser¬ 
vice  shopping  organization,  and  it  should  become  part 
of  the  routine,  and  have  perhaps  as  much  as — depending 
on  the  size  of  the  store — from  150  to  300  shoppings  a 
month,  costing  about  five  dollars  for  eight  shoppings, 
in  terms  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  one  city  with  which 
I  have  had  contact. 

That  sort  of  thing  needs  to  be  done  just  as  steadily 
as  the  bookkeeper  needs  to  keep  track  of  the  postings. 
It  shows  a  large  number  of  things.  Before  we  put  on 
a  campaign  we  service  shop  a  department.  We  put  the 
campaign  on  and  we  service  shop  afterwards  to  see  what 
has  happened.  We  can  keep  that  going  year  by  year  to 
see  whether  our  service  as  a  whole  is  mounting,  running 
steadily  or  dropping. 

All  of  those  uses,  internal  and  external  as  well,  can 
be  made  of  the  service  shopping,  which  will  give  us  the 
customer’s  attitude  and  point  of  view. 

Interviews 

A  third  method  that  can  be  used  in  finding  out  how 
the  customer  feels  about  service  is  the  interview.  A 
large  organization  of  which  I  happen  to  know  actually 
went  to  the  trouble  of  putting  some  person  out  ringing 
door-bells,  from  block  to  block,  in  connection  with  their 
charge  customers.  They  told  them  they  had  nothing 
to  sell  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  established  the  proper 
contacts,  and  then  got  down  to  details  as  to  what  they 
thought  of  this,  that  and  the  other  in  this  particular 
store.  The  information  brought  back  was  extremely  use¬ 
ful  because  it  gave  for  the  first  time  to  that  particular 
store  a  picture  of  what  a  section  or  sampling  of  their 
customers  thought.  Interestingly  enough,  you  try  it  out 
for  the  first  hundred  customers,  get  your  figures  on  that, 
and  then  try  the  next  hundred,  and  the  figures  run  ex¬ 
tremely  nearly  alike  and  on  a  level. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  not  new.  It  is  done  here  and 
there,  done  in  many  organizations,  but  I  mention  it  as 
a  method  by  which  we  can  find  out  what  the  customer 
thinks  about  the  organization  that  is  being  shopped  in 
this  way. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  the  interview  is  the  best  way, 
’^nd  next  service  shopping,  and  third  the  questionnaire. 


Service  shopping  is  the  most  easily  manipulated,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  that  the  service  shopper  goes  into  the 
store  and  actually  sees  the  transaction  and  writes  it  up 
before  she  has  forgotten  about  it  and  can  also  get  it 
back  to  you  in  writing  so  that  it  can  be  used  with  the 
sales  people  concerned  almost  immediately. 

Training  Needed 

With  these  facts  before  us,  what  can  be  done  about 
the  matter?  The  answer  to  that  in  general  is  the  train¬ 
ing  program  which  has  been  talked  about  all  through 
this  period,  class  training,  department  training,  and  I 
want  particularly  this  afternoon  to  expand  one  phase  of 
that,  namely  the  training  of  executives  to  train  people 
on  the  floor. 

If  you  divide  the  importance  of  class  training  and 
training  on  the  job  and  get  their  relative  importance,  I 
would  say  that,  class  training  is  capable  of  carrying 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  load  and  training  on  the  job  in 
the  department  carries  eighty-five  per  cent.  If  any  store 
depends  only  upon  class  training  in  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  then  they  will  have  a  fifteen  per  cent  job  done,  if 
they  do  the  very  best  they  can.  The  other  eighty-five 
per  cent  must  be  done,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  by  the  supervisor  who  is  next  above  the  man 
who  is  being  trained. 

Hard  to  Apply 

Let  me  illustrate.  Take  the  technique  of  selling.  The 
sales  people  are  brought  up  to  the  training  department 
and  carried  through  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  les¬ 
sons.  They  are  taught  some  of  the  general  facts  about 
the  sale.  What  do  they  have  to  do?  They  have  to  go 
down  and  apply  that  to  the  specific  situations  when  Mrs. 
Jones  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Smith  came  up  to  be 
waited  upon  by  them. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  life  that  it  is  easy  to 
learn  a  principle  but  extremely  hard  to  make  the  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  learn  in  a  textbook  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,  but  it  is  extremely  hard  for 
me  to  apply  that  thing  to  the  man  who  is  sitting  next 
to  me. 

So,  after  the  sales  person  has  learned  the  technique  of 
selling  in  the  classroom  and  can  pass  a  good  examination 
on  it,  he  then  comes  down  to  the  floor  to  wait  upon  these 
people,  and  his  job  then  is  to  apply  that  to  the  specific 
situation  of  the  disagreeable  customer  or  touchy  customer 
or  whatever  kind  of  customer  comes  before  him.  The 
only  way  that  that  can  be  taught  to  him,  other  than  what 
he  picks  up  for  himself,  is  to  have  somebody  at  his 
elbow  who  watches  him  and  says.  “Now,  here  is  a  point 
in  which  you  did  very,  very  well,  and  here  is  another 
point  in  which  you  fell  down,  and  this  is  the  way  you 
ought  to  do  it.”  It  is  only  by  that  daily  sort  of  training 
on  the  job  that  you  get  across  the  idea  of  the  art  of 
salesmanship. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  well  trained  staff  of  people 
if  the  training  is  not  done  in  the  department.  The  store 
that  depends  only  upon  the  training  department  can’t  have 
a  well  trained  force. 

That  being  the  case,  we  see  that  the  situation  localizes 
itself.  The  training  department  has  two  functions.  In 
one  function  it  is  a  public  school  that  teaches  the  ranks, 

(^Continued  on  page  62) 
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Better  Selling  Through  Departmental  Training 

Cooperation  of  Buyers  Indispensable  in  Making  Effective 
A  Course  of  Training-on-the-Job  for  the  Store  Personnel 

Addrt*88  by  Miss  Gladys  Gilmore,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Personnel  Group 


BETTb'R  SELLING  begins  with  the  buyers.  A  good 
buyer  knows  that  buying  and  selling  are  not  two 
different  games,  but  two  sides  of  the  same  game. 
He  knows  that  the  trick  is  to  sell  what  you  buy  and  to 
buy  what  you  know  you  can  sell.  He  realizes,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  just  as  much  his  job  to  see  that  his  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  as  it  is  to  buy  it. 

Most  buyers  will  tell  you  that  they  do  show  their  sales 
])eople  what  to  sell  and  how  and  why,  but  very,  very  few 
of  them  do  a  good  job  at  it.  Their  minds  are  on  other 
things.  There  are  a  few,  however — and  usually  their  de¬ 
partments  are  the  ones  that  go  ahead — who  plan  to  spend 
a  certain  amount  of  time  right  on  the  floor  with  their 
j)eople,  continually  feeding  them  bits  of  information  about 
the  merchandise,  and  showing  them  ways  of  selling  it. 

Who  could  be  in  a  better  position,  or  better  fitted  than 
the  buyer  to  sell  his  merchandise  to  his  own  people? 
With  all  the  wealth  of  knowledge  of  merchandise  that 
any  successful  buyer  necessarily  must  have,  his  technical 
knowledge  of  quality,  of  reason  for  price,  of  special  talk¬ 
ing  points,  he  surely  is  the  person  who  can  best  train 
his  own  people. 

Train  On  the  Job 

Some  buyers  may  say,  “What  do  we  have  a  training 
department  for,  if  it  isn’t  to  do  the  training?  Buyers  are 
too  busy  to  spend  time  doing  that.”  The  answer  to  this 
is  that  a  training  department  can  do  much  to  help,  but 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  buyer  in  training-on-the- 
job. 

The  question  of  immediately  arises  of  how  to  sell  the 
idea  to  our  buyers.  One  of  the  best  way  to  sell  a  man 
anything  is  to  sell  it  first  to  his  boss  and  then  get  his 
boss  to  help  you  put  it  over.  The  first  move,  then,  is  to 
sell  our  idea  to  the  men  at  the  very  top,  the  store  owners, 
then  through  them  first  to  the  merchandise  managers  and 
next  to  all  the  buyers.  This  can  be  started  off  effectively 
in  a  general  buyers’  meeting,  and  followed  up  in  smaller 
meetings  of  each  merchandise  manager  with  his  own  buy¬ 
ers. 

Meet  in  the  Morning 

Convince  them  of  their  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
the  merchandise  is  sold  as  well  as  bought.  Tell  them 
that  the  training  department  will  help  them  in  various 
ways,  but  make  it  clear  that  the  final  responsibility  is  the 
buyer’s  own.  Suggest  that  they  hold  regular  meetings 
in  their  departments,  at  least  every  other  week.  The 
best  time  to  hold  meetings,  especially  on  the  street  floor, 
is  just  before  the  store  opens  in  the  morning. 

Some  buyers  who  do  not  like  to  get  in  early  themselves 
prefer  to  hold  meetings  after  the  store  closes,  using  the 
excuse  that  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  having  everybody 
attend  the  meeting  is  to  have  them  after  hours.  This, 
however,  should  be  firmly  discouraged,  for  the  reason 


that  sales  people  are  too  weary,  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally,  at  this  time  to  be  able  to  take  in  constructive  ideas. 
The  inspiration  of  such  meetings  grows  cold  over  night, 
whereas  after  morning  meetings  we  capitalize  on  the 
points  covered,  all  through  the  day.  Salespeople  instinc¬ 
tively  look  upon  morning  meetings  as  educational,  and 
evening  ones  as  purely  disciplinary. 

There  are  two  things  we  can  do  to  help  the  buyers.  One 
is  to  give  them  more  guidance  in  the  technique  of  con¬ 
ducting  meetings  and  instructing  their  people.  The  other 
is  to  supply  them  with  a  constant  flow  of  material  to  use, 
either  as  a  basis  of,  or  supplement  to,  their  meetings. 

Helping  the  Buyers 

Let  us  consider  ways  of  helping  the  buyers  with  the 
technique  of  conducting  meetings.  Most  of  them  don’t 
realize  that  there  is  a  technique  to  it. 

Since  buyers  seem  to  dislike  to  have  to  write  a  report 
of  their  meeting  to  send  to  the  training  department,  as  a 
check-up  on  what  they  are  accomplishing,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  members  of  the  training  department  attend 
these  meetings.  If  the  duties  of  the  training  department 
are  divided  according  to  floors  for  certain  follow-up  work, 
each  member  then  knows  the  buyers  on  his  own  floor 
well  enough  to  keep  a  schedule  of  meetings  and  to  be 
welcome  to  attend  them. 

This  accomplishes  two  things  :  First,  the  member  of  the 
training  department  will  be  called  on  to  take  part  in  the 
meeting ;  she  will  be  able  to  draw  out  information  by  in¬ 
telligent  and  tactful  questions  and  at  the  same  time  observe 
that  particular  buyer’s  technique  in  conducting  his  meeting. 
From  her  observation  she  will  be  able  to  see  what  points 
to  emphasize  when  discussing  technique  with  her  group 
of  buyers  or  with  an  individual  buyer. 

A  good  time  to  give  this  “normal  training”  (I  suppose 
this  is  the  professional  term  for  teaching  people  how  to 
teach)  is  in  meetings  held  by  each  merchandise  manager 
with  his  buyers.  In  this  way  he  introduces  it  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  support  of  the  idea  and  of  the  value  of  regular 
department  meetings  as  an  established  policy. 

Topics  to  Discuss 

Such  things  as  these  may  be  discussed :  What  do  we 
want  to  accomplish  in  these  meeting ;  do  we  want  to  make 
our  people  feel,  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  determined  to 
do  the  things  we  ask,  to  fill  them  up  with  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty  and  a  few  new  ideas?  If  so,  let  us  beware  of  the 
destructive  method  which  governs  through  fear  and 
paralyzes  all  effort.  Buyers  who  do  all  the  talking  them¬ 
selves  and  then  only  scold  and  threaten  their  people  are 
the  the  very  ones  who  wonder  why  they  don’t  get  better 
results. 

Constructive  methods  demand  that  we  draw  our  people 
out.  The  exchange  of  ideas  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of 
a  group  meeting.  If  you  draw  them  out  and  discuss  dif- 
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ferent  i)oints,  you’ll  find  whether  or  not  they  have  the 
right  ideas  about  the  merchandise  and  how  to  handle  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  their  ideas  are  wrong,  suggest  better  ones,  but 
always  without  condemning.  Make  use  of  the  instinct  of 
imitation  that  is  in  all  of  us.  Show  them  how  to  display 
the  merchandise  when  selling  it.  Dramatize  a  bit.  Take 
the  part,  first  of  the  sales  girl,  then  of  the  customer,  and 
let  one  of  your  people  take  the  other  part.  If  your  manu¬ 
facturer  made  this  merchandise  interesting  to  you  when 
YOU  bought  it,  pass  along  those  very  points  when  talking  it 
up  to  your  people.  Enthusiasm  is  contagious. 

.\sk  them  questions  that  require  more  than  “yes”  or 
“no”  for  an  answer,  so  as  to  require  some  thought  on  their 
part.  When  you  are  doing  all  the  talking,  they  haven’t  the 
same  responsibility  for  listening  as  when  they  have  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  and  think  things  out  for  themselves. 

If  you  must  deliver  an  ultimatum,  use  that  as  a  climax 
and  do  it  constructively,  instead  of  using  the  big  stick 
method  all  through  your  talks. 


Demonstrations 

Of  course  all  these  points  may  also  be  gotten  over  in  a 
general  meeting  of  all  buyers  with  a  member  of  the  firm 
to  introduce  the  subject.  In  that  case,  it  is  a  good  stunt 
to  have  a  small  group  ready  and  stage  a  pseudo  depart¬ 
ment  meeting,  dramatizing  for  them  the  right  and  the 
wrong  method  of  giving  talks,  ridiculing  the  big  stick 
method. 

The  next  thing  we  can  do  to  help  put  over  Better  Sell¬ 
ing  Through  Departmental  Work  is  to  supply  our  buyers 
and  department  heads  with  a  constant  stream  of  teaching 
material.  This  may  come  about  through  a  natural  de¬ 
mand.  Complaints  from  some  of  the  buyers  that  they 
don’t  know  what  to  talk  about  may  bring  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  management  to  have  the  training  department 
send  them  something  every  month  to  use  as  a  basis  for 
their  meetings.  In  discussing  the  matter  one  day  this 
sheet  from  the  training  department  was  casually  referred 
to  by  some  of  the  merchandise  men  as  the  dope  sheet,  and 
it  has  had  a  definite  selling  value  with  the  buyers  them¬ 
selves.  because  it  is  their  own  terminology  and  not  too 
scholastic. 


Typical  Subjects 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  six  or  twelve  big  flexible  sub¬ 
jects  and  keep  using  them.  Take  for  example:  Sugges¬ 
tive  selling,  courtesy,  knowledge  of  merchandise,  care  and 
display  of  stock,  etc.  Write  them  up  in  a  more  or  less 
popular  vein  and  in  teaching  form,  that  is,  with  questions 
inserted  and  with  notes  to  the  buyers.  Have  them  printed 
on  bright  colored  paper  so  that  they  will  stand  out  above 
the  usual  mimeographed  white  sheet.  It  helps  to  sell  them. 
Launch  the  scheme  in  a  general  buyers’  meeting. 

There  should  be  some  sort  of  a  meeting  in  every  de¬ 
partment  every  week.  As  there  are  some  subjects  which 
must  be  covered,  yet  which  are  really  not  the  buyer’s  par¬ 
ticular  field,  why  not  use  the  floor  men?  Let  their  meet¬ 
ings  alternate  with  the  buyers’.  Let  them  cover  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  system,  errors  and  certain  phases  of  service. 

You’ll  soon  find  that  they,  also,  want  a  sheet  from  the 
training  department  to  use  as  a  basis  for  their  meetings. 


In  our  store  this  came  about  through  actual  demand  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  the  buyers  using  the  dope  sheet.  We  call 
the  doormen’s  sheet  the  tickler  sheet  because  it  is  just  a 
reminder  of  certain  things  that  should  be  brought  up. 
We  have  twelve  basic  subjects  for  this,  such  as:  Better 
addresses,  better  figuring,  better  writing,  etc. 

Both  sheets  are  planned  to  cover  two  meetings,  and  they 
are  distributed  the  first  of  each  month  through  the  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  the  floor  superintendents. 

Style  Education 

There  is  another  kind  of  material  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  can  organize  and  send  out.  This  is  for  the  style 
departments.  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  that  there  should  be 
far  greater  coordination  of  style  information  throughout 
our  style  departments.  It  would  be  a  great  help  toward 
better  selling  and  more  intelligent  suggestive  selling. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  get  out  a  style  bulletin,  per¬ 
haps  not  every  month,  but  especially  in  the  Fall  and  Spring 
months.  Distribute  it  through  the  buyers  to  everyone  in 
all  style  departments,  including  yard  goods,  accessories, 
etc.  Since  there  are  copy  writers  in  the  advertising  de- 
I>artment  who  have  this  information  pretty  well  at  their 
finger  tips  all  the  time,  arrange  with  your  publicity  director 
for  some  sort  of  collaboration  or  some  special  column, 
that  is,  written  in  his  department  by  someone  who  will 
work  with  the  training  department  in  planning  the  bulle¬ 
tin.  You  will  find  great  interest  in  this  if  the  buyers  are 
sold  on  it  and  discuss  the  bulletin  at  their  meetings. 

Manuals  Valuable 

Another  sort  of  departmental  work  that  is  very  valuable 
in  getting  better  selling  is  the  compiling  and  follow-up  of 
merchandise  manuals.  These,  too,  must  be  sold  through 
the  merchandise  managers  to  the  buyers.  The  process  of 
standardizing  the  information  on  merchandise  or  care  of 
stock,  on  special  department  practices,  and  special  phases 
of  salesmanship  is  a  real  education  to  most  of  the  old- 
timers  in  the  department.  As  you  work  with  them  to  get 
this  information  you  realize  how  much  you  are  giving  at 
the  same  time.  To  the  new-comer,  these  manuals  may  be 
made  priceless.  A  new  girl  can  become  productive  for  the 
department  in  just  about  half  the  time  she  takes  floun¬ 
dering  around  with  the  hit-or-miss  question  and  answer 
method. 

Yet  another  form  of  departmental  work  which  is  bring¬ 
ing  about  better  selling  is  the  decentralizing  of  the  error 
system.  Your  floorman  is,  after  all,  the  one  who  is  closest 
to  the  salespeople  when  they  make  out  their  checks  and 
handle  store  system.  Make  him  responsible  for  keeping 
the  record  of  his  own  department  on  this  score.  You’ll 
have  to  help  him  and  educate  him  as  to  ways  and  means. 

Let  the  error  slips  all  clear  through  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  places  where  they  are  made  out,  but  redis¬ 
tribute  them  to  your  floormen.  Teach  them  how  to  inter¬ 
view  the  clerks  on  their  errors.  Instill  in  them  a  sense  of 
pride  about  reducing  the  errors  in  their  departments.  Have 
them  turn  in  records  and  monthly  sheets  to  the  training 
department.  The  clerical  work  is  then  so  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  that  it  is  not  a  burden  to  anyone,  and  the  person 
most  responsible  is  handling  the  errors.  It  really  works. 
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Better  Selling  Through  Better  Store  Service 

In  One  of  His  Last  Public  Utterances,  Mr.  Wilkinson  Asks 
Merchants  to  Better  Realize  Their  Obligation  of  Service 

Address  by  the  Late  Melville  L.  Wilkinson,  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the 

Store  Managers’  Division 


IT  IS  SAI'D  by  an  unknown  author  that  to  know  commence  to  look  down  along  the  lines  of  service,  we 

what  to  do  is  wisdom ;  to  know  how  to  do  it  is  skill ;  find  two  things  that  are  lacking.  We  ourselves  in  leader- 

hut  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done  is  service.  It  ship,  and  next  to  us  our  merchandise  managers.  I  mean 

seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  good  text  for  us  to  merchandise  managers  all  the  way  through.  I  believe 

take  this  afternoon,  because  I  believe  there  is  too  much  too  often  we  are  neglecting  what  we  term  service.  We 

wisdom  and  too  much  imaginary  knowledge  in  the  ordi-  continually  put  into  our  institutions  an  organization  lead- 

nary  business.  We  use  too  much  red  tape  and  do  not  ership  that  has  a  certain  kind  of  experience.  But  have 

lay  stress  enough  on  the  matter  of  how  to  do  things,  they  had  the  technique?  Have  they  been  down  where 

Service  is  the  essential  thing,  in  my  estimation,  to  a  sue-  they  have  given  of  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that 

cessful  business.  they  have  really  served,  to  where  they  have  within  them- 

If  we  develop  and  enlarge  selves  that  knowledge  essen¬ 

tial  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  serve  the  public  right? 

Giving  Real  Value 

Service  consists  of  many 
things.  It  is  not  simply  the 
human  element,  but  merchan¬ 
dise  as  well,  because  some¬ 
times  we  consider  price  and 
we  forget  that  that  is  figures, 
instead  of  realizing  that  the 
value  is  the  merchandise.  And 
I  don’t  think  there  is  anything 
that  is  helping  more  constant¬ 
ly  today  to  bring  into  your 
institutions  the  right  service 
and  conditions  than  our  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau. 

The  knowledge  of  value  is 
just  as  essential  as  price.  Too 
many  are  going  to  suffer  as 
the  years  go  on  by  trying  to 
put  over  constantly,  sale,  sale, 
sale,  instead  of  putting  over 
merchandise  of  value  con¬ 
stantly  so  that  there  is  always 
a  return.  Because  a  satisfied 
customer  is  never  satisfied 
quite  so  well  as  when  the  sales 
person  knows  the  value  of  the 
ence.  Too  many  people  have  merchandise  and  gives  a  value 

knowledge  because  of  an  investigation  made  by  somebody  which  lives  longer  than  the  price. 


and  carry  on  with  one  thought 
of  how  big  can  we  get,  how 
much  more  business  can  we 
do  than  the  other  fellow  ?  As 
we  look  back  and  take  a  retro¬ 
spective  view,  we  find  that 
there  has  been  too  much  wis¬ 
dom,  too  many  ships  sunk  be¬ 
cause  they  had  too  much  wis¬ 
dom,  too  much  knowledge. 
There  is  not  enough  real, 
common,  everyday  horse-sense 
to  give  people  what  they 
want  and  must  have,  namely, 
service.  And  sometimes  we 
overdo  the  service  by  thinking 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
human  element ;  namely,  using 
the  human  element  as  machin¬ 
ery  rather  than  intelligent  ac¬ 
tion. 

Apprenticeship 

What  we  are  lacking  today, 
I  believe,  in  many  institutions 
— and  possibly  in  all  avoca¬ 
tions  of  life — is  the  old-time 
system  of  apprenticeship.  Too 
many  people  must  have  the 
highest  job  without  experi- 


Melville  L,  Wilkinson 


CT\/f  ELVILLE  L.  WILKINSON, 
^  J\l  President  of  the  Scruggs,  Van- 
V  v  dervoort  &  Barney  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  its  subsidiaries  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  and  Denver,  Colo.,  passed  away  on 
March  I5th  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  60 
years  old. 

In  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  death,  the  retail  craft  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  progressive  members,  a 
man  who  by  all  his  works  has  earned  the 
highest  respect  and  admiration  of  fellow-mer¬ 
chants,  his  employees  and  the  great  public  he 
served  so  well.  His  fetish  was  hard  work  and 
to  that  he  ascribed  his  retnarkable  rise  in  his 
chosen  field  of  endeavor. 

Those  of  our  members  who  heard  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson’s  address  to  the  Store  Manager^  Divi¬ 
sion  session  at  our  recent  convention  will 
treasure  that  experience  as  a  proof  of  his  great 
sincerity  and  the  high  hopes  he  held  for  mak¬ 
ing  retailing  a  symbol  of  unselfish  service  to 
the  community.  The  address  is  reproduced  on 
these  pages.  It  should  be  read  by  every  mer¬ 
chant  who  is  interested  in  the  betterment  of 
the  craft. 


else  which  they  had  read  rather  than  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  essential  and  what  is  necessary  to  give 
service.  I  simply  make  this  statement  because  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  very  apropos  at  this  time. 

I  believe  when  we  get  right  down  to  the  question  of 
service,  the  thing  that  is  lacking  is  that  we  are  not  leaders 
ourselves  as  we  might  be  and  should  be  and  are  simply 
saying:  “Come  on.  Boys,  let’s  put  it  over.’’  We  are  not 
setting  an  example  because  we  feel  we  know  all  about 
it.  C^r  people  have  wisdom  and  knowledge  but  they 
have  not  that  vision  of  giving  service. 

If  we  will  make  an  analysis  and  go  into  the  depths 
of  your  interests  or  mine,  your  business  or  mine,  and  we 


Foolish  Methods 

Then  again,  I  believe  if  you  will  take  the  curve  of 
the  line  of  ups  and  downs  of  your  sales,  you  will  find 
that  there  is  another  service  that  is  lacking  possibly  more 
than  any  other  in  the  retail  institution.  We  are  filling 
up  the  gaps.  We  are  filling  up  the  holes  with  sales  but 
we  are  not  piling  it  on  top  of  the  level  which  is  due  to 
you  and  to  me  in  our  business.  We  should  keep  up  our 
lines  constantly  of  the  things  needed  and  wanted  in 
staple  articles  and  staple  lines.  Too  many  people  are 
fooling  themselves  in  the  service  which  they  are  render¬ 
ing  by  taking  the  average  line  which  is  staple  and  stand- 
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ard,  cutting  it  to  a  cost  price  or  less,  bringing  the  people 
in.  but  knowing  they  have  to  make  that  up  and  get  a 
long  price  somewhere  else  which  some  day  will  un¬ 
balance  retailing. 

Such  service  as  that  is  bound  to  be  detrimental.  Such 
service  is  bound  to  bring  to  you  and  to  me  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  government  of  why  and  how  are  we  con¬ 
ducting  our  institutions. 

It  is  necessary  if  we  grow  and  develop  and  carry  on 
as  we  should,  carry  our  business  to  what  it  should  be 
as  a  standard,  that  we  get  down  to  the  real  basic  facts  of 


service  so  that  we  may  sell  merchandise  at  a  legitimate 
profit  constantly ;  give  a  service  that  will  make  customers 
for  us,  that  will  bring  them  back  ten-fold. 

Honesty  Rewarded 

We  are  just  about  to  celebrate  our  75th  anniversary 
this  year.  Our  institution  has  lived  in  its  community 
for  seventy-five  years.  The  average  man  when  he  has 
lived  to  be  seventy-five,  is  commencing  to  step  aside  from 
the  responsibilities  of  life. 

{Continued  on  page  35) 


Reorganization  of  Association’s  National  Council  Completed 


Revision  of  the  National  Council  of  the  N.  R.  D. 

G.  A.  has  been  completed  since  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  Council  is  prepared  now  to  function 
actively  during  the  coming  year.  The  full  list  of  Coun¬ 
cilors  and  Alternate  Councilors  appears  below. 

The  duty  of  the  National  Council,  as  provided  in  the 
by-laws  of  the  Association,  is  to  serve  as  liaison  officers 
and  maintain  close  contact  between  the  Association  and 
its  members  in  the  respective  states  of  the  Union.  The 
Council  is  charged  also  with  enlarging  the  membership 
roll. 

An  unusually  active  campaign  is  being  conducted  from 
headquarters  to  bring  into  the  Association  the  maximum 
number  of  progressive  stores.  A  carefully  selected  list 
of  prospective  members  is  being  canvassed  at  frequent 


intervals.  Samples  of  Association  service  and  aggressive 
letters  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  membership  are 
included  in  the  campaign. 

The  assistance  of  the  National  Council  and,  in  fact, 
of  every  present  member  of  the  Association  is  needed 
to  help  these  non-members  over  the  hurdle  which  stands 
between  them  and  fellowship  with  the  organized  retailers 
of  the  country.  Their  minds  are  prepared  to  agree  to 
come  in  by  the  material  sent  them  from  headquarters. 
A  few  words  of  encouragement  from  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  who  is  known  to  them  and  their  names  will  go  on 
the  dotted  line. 

Do  this  for  your  Association.  Its  greater  effective¬ 
ness  depends  upon  bringing  in  every  eligible  merchant. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

Councilors  Alternate  Councilors 

Chaimiaa 

r.KORGE  W.  MITTON.  Jordan.  Marsh  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 


U.  V.  JOSEPH.  Loveman,  Joseph  &.  Loeb,  Birmingham . 

CHABIES  KORBICK,  Korrlck's  D.  O.  Co..  PhoenU . . 

RUDOLPH  NET.  Boston  Store  D.  G.  Co.,  Fort  Smith . 

LEON  LIEBES,  H.  Llebes  &  Co..  San  Francisco . 

C.  S.  HAUGHWOUT,  A.  T.  Lewis  At  Son  1).  G.  Co.,  Denver . 

E.  N.  ALLEN.  Sage.  Allen  &  Co.,  Hartford . 

0.  B.  SMITH.  Smlth-Zolllnger  Co..  Wilmington . 

ADOLPH  WEYL,  Lansburgh  &  Bra..  Washington . 

ISAAC  .M.\AS.  Mans  Bros.  Inc..  Tampa . 

FRANK  N.  NEELY,  N.  Rich  &  Bros.  Co..  Atlanta . 

C.  L.  BERRY,  Berrj  &  Balt  Co..  Idaho  Falls . 

dan  niblick,  Decatur . 

J.  R.  DUNCAN.  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker.  Evansville . 

A.  C.  TORGESON.  Deneke  Co..  Cedar  Rapids . 

J.  B.  WALKER,  Pelletier  Stares  Co.,  Topeka . 

R.  R.  GUTHRIE.  E.  Guthrie  Co.,  Paducah . 

S.  J.  SHWART55.  Malaon  Blanche  Co..  New  Orleans . 

ROBERT  BRAUN.  Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun,  Portland . 

FRANK  S.  LEITER,  Leiter  Bros.,  Hagerstown . 

0.  W.  MITTO.N.  Jordan  Marsh  Co..  Boston . 

F.  N.  ARB.AUGH.  F.  N.  Arbati'ih  Co..  J.ansing . 

B.  BUCHMAN.  Golden  Rule.  St.  Paul . 

R.  E.  KENN1NGTON,  R.  E.  Konnington  Co..  Jackson . 

SI(..MOND  BAER.  Stir.  Baer  &  Fuller.  St.  Louis . 

F.  S.  SANDEN,  Sanden  &  Ferguson  Co..  Helena . 

C.  J.  GUENZEL,  Rudge  &  Guenzel,  Lincoln . 

W.  E.  QUIRIN,  Barton  Co..  Manchester . 

CARL  F.  HOLTHAUSEN.  A.  Holthausen,  Inc..  Union  lUll . 

L.  E.  KENDALL.  Kendall  D.  G.  Co..  Clovis . 

8.  F.  ISZABD.  S.  F.  Iszard  Co..  Elmira . 

8.  LIPINSKY,  S.  Ltplnsky  Sons  &  Co.,  Asheville . 

J.  O.  SULLIVAN,  Boston  Cash  Dept.  Store,  Mandan . 

FRED  LAZARUS,  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co..  Columbus . 

JOHN  A.  BROWN.  Rorabaugh- Brown  D.  G.  Co.,  Oklahoma  City. 

ADOLPHE  WOLFE.  Llpman.  WoUe  &  Co..  Portland . . 

J.  McConnell.  Pomeroy’s,  Inc.,  Harrisburg . . 

R.  F.  SHEPARD.  Shepard  Co.,  Providence . 

A.  E.  GOLDFINCH,  Goldfinch  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Conway . 

F.  C.  ACKLEY.  Olvrin-Angel  Co..  Aberdeen . 

F.  GERBER.  Gerber  Co.,  Memphis . 

A.  L.  KROMER,  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  DaUas . 

W.  c.  LEWIS,  Walker  Bros.  D.  G.  Co..  Salt  Lake  City . 

E.  E.  CLARKSON,  E.  E.  Clarkson  &  Co.,  Burlington . 

LEWIS  K.tUFMANN,  Kaufmann  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond . 

H.  L.  CAH4LAN.  Callahan  *  Co..  Yakima . 

C.  N.  ANDERSON,  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington . 

T.  G.  MURRAY,  Burdick  &  Muiray  Co.,  Madison . 


.  ALABAMA  . 

.  ARIZONA  . 

.  ARKANSAS  . 

.  CALIFORNIA  . 

.  COLORADO  . 

-  CONNECTICUT  . 

.  DELAWARE  . 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  .. 

.  FLORIDA  . 

.  GEORQIA  . 

.  IDAHO  . 

.  ILLINOIS . 

.  INDIANA  . 

.  IOWA  . 

.  KANSAS  . 

.  KENTUCKY  . 

.  LOUISIANA  . 

.  MAINE  . 

.  MARYLAND  . 

...  MASSACHUSETTS . 

.  MICHIGAN  . 

.  MINNESOTA  . 

.  MISSISSIPPI  . 

.  MISSOURI  . 

.  MONTANA  . 

.  NEBRASKA  . 

...  NEW  HAMPSHIRE . 

. . NEW  JERSEY  . 

. NEW  MEXICO  . 

.  NEW  YORK  . 

...  NORTH  CAROLINA  . 

-  NORTH  DAKOTA  . 

.  OHIO  . 

.  OKLAHOMA  . 

.  OREGON  . 

-  PENNSYLVANIA  . 

_  RHODE  ISLAND  . 

. ..  SOUTH  CAROLINA  . 

. ...  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

.  TENNESSEE  . 

.  TEXAS  . 

.  UTAH  . . 

.  VERMONT  . 

.  VIRGINIA  . 

.  WASHINGTON  . 

_  WEST  VIRGINIA  . . 

.  WISCONSIN  . 


...SALVATORE  CAHEEN,  Cabeen  Brothers,  Birmingham. 

. . .  HAROLD  STEINFELD,  Albert  Stelnfeld  &  Co..  Tuscon. 

. ALVIN  TILLE3,  The  Fair  Dep’t  Store,  Fort  Smith. 

. SAMUEL  LEASK,  SanU  Crus. 

W.  M.  J.VMIESON,  The  Jamieson  House  Fur.  Co.,  Trinidad. 

. D.  M.  JONES,  The  D.  M.  Read  Co..  Bridgeport. 

. J.  M.  ROGERS,  The  Kennard-Pyle  Co..  Wilmington. 

. W.  E.  EVERETT.  Woodward  &  Lothrop.  Inc.,  Washington. 

. GEORGE  N.  HATCH.  Palm  Beach  D.  O.  Co. 

. F.  J.  PAXON,  Davlson-Pason  Stokes  Co.,  Atlanta. 

. J.  KINCAID,  The  R.  C.  Beach  Co..  Ltd.,  Lewiston. 

. FRANCIS  KILDUFF,  La  Salle. 

. A.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Hers  Co..  Terra  Haute. 

. J.  S.  SIMMONS.  The  M.  L.  Parker  Co..  Davenport. 

. A.  J.  COOMBS,  Coombs  Mercantile  Ca,  WlchlU. 

. .  BENJAMIN  KAUFMAN,  The  Kaufman-Straus  Co..  Louisville. 

. J.  MULLER.  The  Muller  Co..  Ltd..  Lake  Charles. 

. F.  E.  EASTMAN,  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Portland. 

. R.  C.  HUDSON,  O’Neill  Co.,  Baltimore. 

. GEO.  B.  JOHNSON.  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston. 

. J.  W.  KNAPP,  The  J.  W.  Knapp  Co.,  Lansing. 

. B.  P.  NEFF.  The  Duluth  Glass  Block  Store.  Duluth. 

. J.  E.  SEAVEY,  A.  C.  Seavey  &  Sons,  Brookhaven. 

. F.  M.  LEE,  The  John  Taylor  D.  G.  Co.,  Kansas  City. 

. C.  H.  McLEOD.  Messovll  Mercantile  Co..  Messovll. 

. WM.  GOLD.  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln. 

. ARTHUR  D.  O’SHEA,  Dennis  O’Shea,  Laconia. 

. E.  S.  BAMBERGER.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co..  Newark. 

. A.  MANDELL.  Mandell  Clothing  &  D.  O.  Co..  Clovis. 

. JOHN  L.  MENCH,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

. J.  OETTIXGER,  J.  &  C.  Oettlnger,  Wilson. 

. A.  W.  LUCAS.  A.  W.  Lucas  Company,  Bismarck. 

. H.  C.  GUCKENBERGER,  Hanke  Brothers  Co..  ClnclnnaU. 

. 11.  MrEWAN.  .MrEwin,  Halleburton  Co.,  Oklshoma  City. 

. E.  M.  WILLIAMS.  The  A.  M.  Williams  Co.,  The  Dalles. 

. .  ERN-EST  C.  HASTINGS,  The  Caldwell  Store.  Inc.,  Washington. 

. F.  W.  ALDRED.  The  GUddtng  D.  G.  Co.,  Providence. 

. H.  E.  STRADLEY.  C.  D.  Stradley  &  Co..  Inc.,  GreenvUle. 

. B.  LOVEMAN,  D.  B.  Loveman,  Chattanooga. 

. J.  W.  SCARBROUGH.  E.  M.  Scarbrough  &  Co.,  Austin. 

. W.  H.  NEEDHAM.  Zion  C.  M.  InsL.  Salt  Lake  City. 

. M.  HAUGHTON,  Haughton  &  Slmmonda,  Brattlebors. 

. C.  M.  GU GGENHKIMER,  C.  M.  Guggenbelmer,  Lynchburg. 

. T.  M.  HANGER,  Baiuier  &  Thompson,  Walla  Walla. 

GEORGE  D.  BRADSHAW.  The  Zenner  Bradshaw  Co..  Huntingdon. 
. H.  M.  HENDERSON,  Henderson-Boyt  Co..  Osbkoali, 


The  Need  for  a  Better  Analysis  o 

Here  Is  a  Very  Large  Factor  in  Keeping 
Susceptible  of  Better  Control  Through  i 
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PREVIOUS  to  1914,  when  labor  and  transportation 
costs  were  relatively  very  much  lower  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  distribution.  Cheaper  and  less  efficient 
means  of  transportation  were  considered  ,by  many  con¬ 
cerns  as  being  acceptable  to  consumers  generally,  but  con¬ 
ditions  are  different  today.  The  purchasing  public  de¬ 
mands  more  than  heretofore. 

The  World  War  is  largely  re- 
sponsible  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  Labor  is  producing 

less  per  dollar  in  wages  paid  ^ _ 

than  in  pre-war  times,  the  ~[  C 

cost  of  supplies,  etc.,  is  still  ,  I  J  L 

excessive  and  overlapping,  and  |  total  coat  < 

duplication  of  service  in  a 

given  territory  is  still  helping  — i  r 

to  keep  the  cost  of  distribution  I  ’‘j  i 

,  TOTAL  C^T  ( 

A  great  many  manufactur-  ' - 

ing  companies  are  standardiz¬ 
ing  on  their  wrapping  and 
packing  operations  and  have 

installed  machines  and  equip-  - 1',  _ .i 

ment  for  the  economical  hand-  .w'c*  j  —  — - 

ling  of  both  raw  and  finished  ■  i 

articles.  Automatic  machines 
and  highly  developed  convey¬ 
ing  apparatus  have  done  much 

to  reduce  the  cost  of  inside  i  i  ■■ 

operation  and  handling.  p'*'*"**4 

Time  studies,  special  training  - [-^ -  - - 

of  employes  and  specially  de-  ~]  ~ 

signed  cartons  and  containers  .  J  L  i  '  - 

have  helped  to  cut  costs.  j  i - 

However,  there  still  remains  I  I  |  |  j 
unsolved  the  great  problems  of  I.  I^ZLZZ 

“Terminal  to  Store  Delivery”  | -  - 

and  “Store  to  Customer  De-  |  I  ~ 

livery.”  Congestion  and  loss  Titr m**  [ 

of  time  at  freight  terminals,  - H -  - r-* - 


from  the  time  the  sale  is  made  (whether  it  be  at  the  coun¬ 
ter  of  the  sales  department,  in  the  telephone  order  room, 
or  the  mail  order  office)  until  the  merchandise  is  delivered 
to  its  destination. 

Most  large  department  stores  today  are  equipped  with 
modern  cash  registers,  cash  conveyor  systems,  charge 
authorization  facilities,  package  conveyors  and  efficiently 


FROM  CLLB 
total  melt  jALtS  P 


total  coat  of  ftUNDLt  DEAKA 


TOTAL  COAT  OF  PACKING  DEAKA 
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I  TOTAL  FROM  CLtR.KTQAMIFPIMC  NW 


Street  traffic  congestion,  custo¬ 
mer  not  at  horiie,  C.O.D.,  in¬ 
adequate  entrances  and  stair¬ 
ways  in  homes  and  apartment 
buildings  for  delivery  of  bulk 
merchandise — all  these  must 
in  the  near  future  receive 
proper  consideration  if  we 
would  reduce  the  so  -  called 
“High  Cost  of  Living.” 

The  subject  “Clerk  to  Cus- 
twner  Analysis,”  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  department 
store.  In  other  words,  the 
handling  of  the  merchandise 
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le  Cost  of  Deliveries  to  Customers 

le  Overhead  in  Department  Stores  Which  is 
*  of  a  Comprehensive  Chart  of  Operations 
^argh,  Pa.,  to  the  Retail  Deliverj'  Association 


plannt‘<l  and  advantageously  located  wrapping  desks ; 
also  adequate  shipping  room  facilities  for  sorting  and 
wrapping,  the  latest  improved  scales  for  weighing  parcel 
post  and  express  matter  and  many  other  kinds  of 
equipment  for  the  expeditious  checking  and  recording  of 
delivery  transactions.  Successful  stores  have  given 
over  the  proper  amount  of  floor  space  for  wrapping  and 


jiacking  desks  throughout  the  store,  and  also  adequate 
space  for  a  shipping  room  and,  so  far  as  observation 
goes,  are  doing  a  satisfactory  job  in  merchandise 
handling. 

Some  stores  operate  delivery  sub-stations  for  a  limited 
number  of  vehicles,  located  at  distant  points  from  the 
store — usually  in  suburban  towns.  Others  have  remote 
delivery  rooms,  located  near 
the  main  store,  in  less  con¬ 
gested  districts,  where  all  the 
sorting  and  routing  of  pack¬ 
ages  and  loading  of  delivery 
vehicles  are  done.  A  few 
stores  in  the  country  are  com¬ 
bining  under  one  roof  ware¬ 
housing,  manufacturing,  ship¬ 
ping  and  garage.  This  latter 
plan  is  looked  upon  favorably 
by  most  large  merchants,  due 
to  the  possible  gain  of  selling 
space  in  the  main  store  build¬ 
ing,  the  elimination  of  street 
congestion  around  the  store 
and  the  lower  cost  of  operation 
of  all  these  activities  when 
properly  planned  and  managed 
in  a  separate  building  or 
buildings  away  from  the  main 
store. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
amount  of  work  in  handling 
merchandise  inside  the  store 
is  of  no  small  proportions ; 
that  is,  getting  it  ready  for 
shipment.  However,  there 
still  remains  the  further 
handling  of  merchandise  by 
delivery  vehicle  to  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  door,  to  the  postoffice, 
to  the  freight  terminal,  to  the 
express  company,  to  the 
steamship  docks,  etc. 

This  outside  delivery  calls 
for  a  large  and  highly  special¬ 
ized  organization  of  motor 
truck  experts,  men  well  versed 
in  the  care  of  horses,  delivery' 
men,  helpers  and  office  people. 

Summing  up  the  “Clerk  to 
Customer’’  situation,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  subject 
divides  itself  into  several 
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1.  SALES  TRANSACTIONS: 

Cash. 

Charge. 

C.  O.  D. 

raid  on  Account. 

Future  Delivery — Cash  to  be  Paid. 

2.  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  MERCHANDISE 

FOR  DELIVERY: 

“Take-with”  by  Customer — Unwrapped. 

Wrapped  or  Bundled. 

Packed  or  Crated. 

3.  KIND  OF  DELIVERY:  ‘ 

Motor  Truck. 

Horse  Vehicle. 

Parcel  Post. 

Express. 

Freight. 

Water  Transportation. 

Errand  Boys  {Ovm). 

Special  Messengers  (Outside). 

The  ideal  department  store  transaction  is  a  cash,  “take- 
with,”  unwrapped  (for  example,  such  articles  as  um¬ 
brellas,  gloves  and  jewelry)  and  while  “take-wdth” 
should  be  encouraged  at  all  times  for  certain  articles,  it 
is  not  desirable  to  stress  this  point  unduly.  The  custo¬ 
mer  has  a  right  to  expect  your  store  to  sell  her  season¬ 
able  and  serviceable  merchandise,  rightly  priced,  properly 
delivered  where  directed  and  free  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tances. 

Finding  the  Cost 

In  order  to  know  what  the  “Clerk  to  Customer”  cost 
is  for  handling  and  delivering  the  merchandise  from 
your  store,  it  is  necessary  that  your  store  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  is  such  as  to  give  you  the  cost  of  the  following : 

1.  THROUGHOUT  STORE  (Bundle  Desks  or  Pack¬ 

ing  Rooms)  : 

Inspector  Wrappers. 

Inspector  Cashiers. 

Package  Collectors. 

Examiners. 

Packers. 

Charge  Authorizers. 

Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies. 

2.  DELIVERY  ROOM: 

Sorters. 

Routers. 

Sheet  Writers  or  Slubbers. 

Clerks — Handlers  of — 

Parcel  Post. 

Express. 

Freight. 

Special  Messengers  (Outside). 

Errand  Boys  (Own). 

Shipping  Room  Office  Records,  etc. 

C.  O.  D.  Office. 

Future  Delivery  Office. 

“Due  Desk”  Merchandise  Office. 

3.  CONVEYOR  SYSTEM: 

Interest. 

Depreciation. 

Electric  Current. 

Labor. 

Supplies. 

4.  OUTSIDE  DELIVERY: 

Motor  Truck. 

Horse  Vehicle. 

Parcel  Post. 


Express. 

Freight. 

Water  Transportation. 

Special  Messengers  (Outside). 

Errand  Boys  (Own), 

The  amounts  spent  on  these  various  sub-divisions, 
when  properly  combined,  will  permit  of  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  the  following: 

Preparing  for  Shipment  and  Handling  of  all  Merchandise 
from : 

Clerk  to  Sort  Table  in  the  Shipping  Room. 

Sort  Table  to  Shipping  Room  Bins. 

Shipping  Room  Bins  to  Customer  via : 

Motor  Delivery. 

Horse  Vehicle  Delivery. 

Parcel  Post. 

Express. 

Freight. 

Water.  T ransportation. 

Special  Messenger  (Outside). 

Errand  Boys  (Own). 

Total  “Clerk  to  Customer”  Cost. 

The  number  of  sub-divisions  of  accounts  that  go  to 
make  up  the  total  “clerk  to  customer”  cost  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  each  store,  depending  on  its  method  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  wages  and  expense.  However,  the  same 
grouping  of  figures  should  be  used  for  similar  periods 
(semi-annually  or  annually,  as  the  case  may  be)  to 
enable  the  proper  comparison  to  be  made. 

Our  first  set  of  “clerk  to  customer”  figures  was  com¬ 
piled  for  the  year  1913  to  better  enable  us  to  understand 
and  follow  conditions  in  our  own  store.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  in  time  a  comparable  system  could 
not  be  developed,  which  would  make  it  possible  for  one 
store  to  compare  with  another  the  “clerk  to  customer” 
cost. 

Comparisons  Made  Possible 

By  the  use  of  the  “clerk  to  customer”  cost  system, 
together  with  a  record  of  the  number  of  deliveries,  the 
following  comparisons  can  be  made :  (This  we  do  an¬ 
nually.) 

1.  Percentage  of  Total  “Clerk  to  Customer”  to  Total 

Net  Sales. 

2.  Cost  from  “Clerk  to  Sort  Table”  in  Shipping  Room: 

Percentage  to  Total  Net  Sales. 

Percentage  to  “Clerk  to  Customer”  Cost. 

3.  Cost — Through  Shipping  Room  from  Sort  Table  to 

Drivers’  Bins : 

Percentage  to  Total  Net  Sales. 

Percentage  to  “Clerk  to  Customer”  Cost. 

4.  Cost  of  Motor  Wagon  Delivery  from  Shipping  Bins 

to  Customer: 

Percentage  to  Total  Net  Sales. 

Percentage  to  “Clerk  to  Customer”  Cost. 

5.  Cost  of  Horse  Vehicle  Delivery  from  Shipping  Bins 

to  Customer: 

Percentage  to  Total  Net  Sales. 

Percentage  to  “Clerk  to  Customer”  Cost. 

6.  Cost  of  Parcel  Post  Delivery  (Postage  and  Insurance 

Only)  : 

Percentage  to  Total  Net  Sales. 

Percentage  to  “Clerk  to  Customer”  Cost. 

7.  Cost  of  Express  Delivery  (Express  Company  charges 

only)  : 

Percentage  to  Total  Net  Sales. 

Percentage  to  “Clerk  to  Customer”  Cost. 
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Not  infrequently  a  new  system  or  feature  is  installed 
which  shows  a  saving,  but  at  the  expense  of  another 
activity  of  the  store.  A  system  of  “clerk  to  customer” 
control  with  proper  wage  and  expense  classification 
should  reflect  not  only  the  real  final  totals  and  percent¬ 
ages  of  different  items  to  total  sales  and  u..its  of  cost, 
but  should  be  so  built  up  as  to  show  detail  items  of 
expense,  such  as  labor,  wrapping  and  packing  supplies, 
conveyor  equipment,  rent  for  shipping  department,  motor 
vehicle  cost  in  detail,  P.P.  postage,  express,  freight 
charges,  etc. 

Permit  me  to  stress  the  importance  of  some  of  the 
“clerk  to  customer”  problems,  such  as  efficient  purchase 
and  use  of  wrapping  and  packing  supplies,  central  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  rooms,  package  conveyor  system,  ship¬ 
ping  room  equipment,  non-sheet  writing  systems,  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  helpers  on  trucks,  re-routing  of 
trucks  to  increase  the  load,  eliminating  all  unnecessary 
calculations  and  printed  forms  and  installing  such  sys¬ 


tems  and  equipment  as  will  make  it  possible  to  properly 
deliver  for  less. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  I  do  not  view  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  with  com¬ 
placency,  nor  overlook  its  many  weaknesses  and  unfilled 
opportunities.  We  have  not  done  as  much  as  we  might 
have  done.  We  have  great  tasks  ahead  of  us  now  de¬ 
manding  attention.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  in¬ 
dividually  realize  the  possibilities,  the  great  value  of  the 
instrument  that  lies  in  our  hands.  Let  us  utilize  our 
organization  and  double  its  effectiveness  by  endeavoring 
to  understand  its  problems  and  doubling  our  own  service 
to  our  employers  under  its  leadership.  To  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  other  than  delivery,  a  closer  study 
of  the  ‘clerk  to  customer”  problems  will  not  detract,  but 
rather  strengthen  our  devotion  to  the  other  activities, 
and  will  make  our  individual  efforts  and  enthusiasm 
count  for  something. 


Better  Selling  Through  Better  Store  Service 

{Continued  from  page  31) 


Scruggs- Vandervoort-Bamey  Company  has  existed 
for  seventy-five  years  in  the  one  community  and  still 
lives.  Could  it  live — would  it  live  today  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  the  old  innate,  honest  basic  principles  of  serving 
people  honestly,  giving  honest  values  constantly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  through  that  period  of  time? 

I  say  today,  and  I  believe  the  average  merchant  will  say 
to  you,  that  what  makes  his  organization  strong  and  firm 
is  the  people  who  have  been  in  his  institution  ten,  twenty, 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  that  have  the  experience 
and  know  how  to  serve  and  to  give  values. 

We  are  losing  every  day  from  2%  to  5%  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  simply  because  we  have  not  enough  people  who  have 
been  with  us  long  enough  to  understand  the  business. 
We  are  lacking  in  the  fact  that  too  many  of  us  feel  that 
we  are  Department  Managers.  We  want  to  be  in  an 
office.  We  want  to  be  aloof  and  away  from  that  which 
is  necessary  to  come  in  contact  with  if  we  are  to  buy 
intelligently  and  serve  intelligently.  Too  many  of  us 
are  afraid  our  assistants  may  get  our  jobs. 

We  find  without  any  doubt  we  are  lacking  when  we 
go  to  work  and  make  our  analysis.  It  is  people  who  have 
the  real  knowledge  of  merchandise. 

,  Better  Selling 

I  believe  that  the  service  especially  necessary  for  better 
selling  is  that  merchandise  shall  go  out  so  that  ten  per 
cent  or  fifteen  per  cent  or  twenty  per  cent  of  it  is  not 
returned.  If  it  is  sold  intelligently  and  wrapped  in  such 
a  manner  that  twenty  per  cent  or  fifteen  per  cent,  or  ten 
per  cent,  or  even  five  per  cent  of  it  is  not  to  be  counted 
as  breakage,  I  believe  that  your  buyers  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  doing 
business. 

I  think  an  essential  thing  today  for  better  selling  is 
that  we  commence  with  the  old  fundamental  principles 
of  merchandising  in  an  honest,  in  a  consistent,  and  in  a 
true  manner.  Have  knowledge  of  your  business  instead 
of  asking  the  question :  “How  can  we  exploit  something 
that  will  go  over  the  heads  of  the  other  fellow,  or  beat 


him  to  some  trick?”  There  is  too  much  of  that  today 
to  stand  long. 

I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  man  who 
puts  over  a  big  sale  by  putting  in  seconds  with  his  firsts, 
giving  four  for  one,  and  so  on,  will  ruin  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  up  to  you  and  to  me  as  men  attempting  to 
conduct  institutions,  to  conduct  them  as  we  would  a# 
bank,  knowing  every  dollar  is  there,  and  investigating 
our  offerings  in  such  an  intelligent  manner  that  we  won’t 
have  counterfeit  or  imaginary  values.  When  we  put 
merchandise  as  the  value  instead  of  price  as  the  draw¬ 
ing  card,  I  believe  we  are  laying  a  foundation  that  will 
carry  us  forward  to  a  successful  climax. 

Right  Use  of  Personnel 

With  these  thoughts  I  hope  we  may  have  just  this 
consideration.  We  are  allowing  too  much  of  our  intelli¬ 
gence  to  get  away  from  us.  We  are  not  merchandising 
our  help  in  the  manner  in  which  we  might,  nor  our  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  manner  we  might.  I  believe  that  the 
merchandising  of  employees  is  just  as  essential  as  the 
merchandising  of  values.  We  have  again  and  again 
passed  by  a  man  here  and  a  woman  there,  and  had  we  not 
been  so  small,  they  would  have  helped  us  to  carry  over 
the  biggest  thing  we  could  do.  They  have  gone  to  some¬ 
one  else  and  done  it. 

If  we  would  be  just  as  cautious  in  the  selection  of 
our  people  as  we  must  be  of  our  merchandise,  if  we 
would  give  the  same  opportunity  to  our  help  that  we 
give  to  our  merchandise,  by  placing  them  where  they 
can  be  of  the  best  service,  we  are  bound  then  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  our  organization  that  will  aid  us  to  carry 
on  to  victory  in  the  retail  business.  It  will  give  us  a 
power  that  will  place  our  merchandise  in  the  hands  of 
the  community.  It  will  give  our  publicity  a  backing  of 
true  values,  far  better  than  ten  pages,  twelve  pages  or 
sixteen  pages  in  the  newspapers.  The  real  service  is 
the  value  of  merchandise,  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  employees  who  can  give  satisfactory  service  such  as 
the  people  must  have,  if  our  institutions  are  to  grow  and 
develop. 
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The  Need  for  Better  Control  of  Labor  Turnover 

Stores  Face  Big  Problem  in  Cutting  Down  Losses  That  Arise 
When  Their  Trained  Personnel  Leaves  for  Avoidable  Reasons 

Address  by  O.  E.  Klingaman,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  Personnel  Group 


The  mechanics  of  labor  turnover  is  one  phase 
only  of  the  study  that  should  be  made  by  this 
organization  in  order  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
avoidable  labor  turnover.  After  your  people  are  in  your 
store,  you  have  your  biggest  problem ;  to  keep  those 
people  who  are  going  out  for  avoidable  reasons;  that  is, 
reasons  that  we  might  have  remedied  if  we  had  reached 
them  in  time. 

There  are  certain  things  inherent  in  many  human  be¬ 
ings  which  will  not  enable  them  to  stay  put  in  any  one 
place  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  those  who 
have  the  tendency  to  wander,  who  desire  to  travel  on,  we 
would  like  to  be  able  to  identify  in  order  to  refuse  them 
admission  to  our  pay  roll  if  we  can.  But  we  recognize, 
too,  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  inherent  in  most 
])eople,  which  if  we  could  take  hold  of  and  develop  them, 
and  use  them  as  levers  by  which  to  work  upon  these 
people,  we  could  keep  a  satisfied  and  contented  group 
of  jieople  in  our  stores  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Important  Questions 

I  propose  to  raise  a  few  questions  that  will  probably 
'show  what  might  properly  be  studied  outside  of  the 
mechanics  of  labor  turnover.  For  example :  In  order 
to  get  efficiency  must  we  hold  over  the  heads  of  the 
employees  the  constant  threat  of  dismissal? 

When  we  say  to  a  worker:  “Do  your  work  better  or 
I  will  fire  you,”  and  we  hold  over  people  the  constant 
fear  of  dismissal,  then  certainly  we  are  never  going  to 
get  efficiency.  The  stores  and  the  factories  that  have  tried 
it  have  found  it  the  most  disastrous  thing  that  they  can 
do,  and  that,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  biggest  contributing 
factors  to  avoidable  labor  turnover. 

The  second  question  that  comes  into  this  situation: 
Must  we  have  a  group  of  people  in  the  labor  market  where 
we  find  our  labor  whose  life  is  constantly  insecure  and 
who  must  be  subjected  to  this  rough  method  of  discipline 
in  order  that  we  can  even  live  with  them?  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  certain  classes  of  labor,  of  course,  to  which  you 
would  need  to  do  that.  I  discovered  a  little  group  of 
people  doing  that  sort  of  thing  in  our  store  the  other  day, 
where  we  were  employing  some  of  the  recent  immigrants 
as  cleaners  in  the  store.  The  only  discipline  they  knew 
was  the  fear  of  losing  the  job. 

Rewarding  Good  Habits 

Henry  Ford’s  idea  in  the  distribution  of  profits  is 
rather  a  peculiar  one,  and  is  generally  misunderstood  by 
most  of  the  people  who  have  read  his  writings.  His  idea 
is  to  distribute  the  profits  to  the  man  who  has  lived  a 
clean  and  wholesome  life,  and  not  to  a  man  necessarily 
because  he  is  efficient.  That  is  a  totally  different  point 
of  view  than  most  employers  of  labor  have  ever  under¬ 
taken  to  consider.  Is  the  thing  which  we  are  shooting  at 
in  the  labor  problem  a  question  of  getting  a  man  to  lead 
a  clean  and  wholesome  life  and  out  of  that  as  a  by-pro¬ 


duct  we  will  get  efficiency,  but  that  primarily  we  reward 
him  for  living  this  clean  and  wholesome  life  and  not  for 
efficiency  as  measured  by  the  efficiency  expert?  If  that 
is  so,  we  will  have  to  change  our  whole  attitude  toward 
the  labor  we  employ  in  our  stores. 

Then  again,  in  the  avoidable  labor  turnover,  what  is 
there  of  value  in  the  profit-sharing  schemes  which  are 
now  in  effect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  some  of  the 
department  stores  in  the  country?  Of  what  value  are 
those  in  keeping  people  in  ’  continuous  employment,  and 
to  raise  their  own  efficiency  by  the  methods  we  seek  to 
impose  upon  them,  or  possibly  by  the  chance  that  we 
give  them  to  live  the  clean  and  wholesome  life? 

The  Partnership  Idea 

Again,  can  you  ever  make  the  employee  feel  that  he 
really  owns  the  store,  that  it  is  his  job,  it  is  his  store, 
not  your  store?  Do  you  believe  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  the  employee  feel  that  way,  or  are  you  in  that  em¬ 
ployment  group  who  believe  that  the  only  way  in  which 
you  can  get  along  with  your  employee  is  to  keep  him 
absolutely  afraid  of  you  and  hang  over  his  head  the  fear 
of  losing  his  job  if  he  ventures  to  suggest  an  idea,  or 
even  to  hold  an  opinion  about  the  business? 

You  see  you  have  a  number  of  questions,  therefore, 
that  are  raised  immediately  you  start  to  make  a  study  of 
labor  turnover  itself.  These  are  questions  I  am  going 
to  call  the  interior  questions  of  the  store.  If  you  are 
going  to  solve  the  labor  turnover  problem  and  keep  it 
down  to  the  unavoidable  reasons  for  people  leaving,  there 
must  be  a  very  definite  policy  set  up  by  the  employer 
as  to  how'  he  is  going  to  handle  his  group  once  he  gets 
them  inside  the  store. 

The  problem  of  getting  them  inside  the  store  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple.  You  may  devise  all  sorts  of  things, 
most  of  which  will  not  work,  of  course.  The  psychological 
tests  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  are  devised  in  the 
laboratory  and  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  the  results  of 
the  laboratory  direct  to  the  store  itself.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  transfer  anything  from  the  laboratory,  even  a  very 
thoroughly  scientific  thing  into  an  immediate  practical  use 
in  the  business  world.  For  example,  if  some  executive 
insists  that  he  is  not  going  to  have  any  woman  with  red 
hair  in  his  division,  then,  of  course,  all  psycholog>’  tests 
fall  to  the  ground.  You  are  looking  for  somebody  who 
can  use  a  certain  chemical  on  her  hair  and  give  the  color 
that  he  desires. 

Queer  Prejudices 

There  are  executives  in  department  stores  who  insist, 
for  example,  that  they  will  not  have  a  woman  under  thirty 
working  in  their  department.  They  want  to  have  people 
w’ho  are  forty  years  of  age  working  in  their  department. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  after  they  work  ten  years  in 
your  department ;  then  they  are  no  longer  forty,  they  are 
fifty? 
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III  the  question  of  labor  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of 
statistics  that  is  worth  anything  in  most  of  the  stores  of 
this  country.  I  will  show  you  something  here.  We  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  fifty  stores  selected  at  random  from 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  list,  and  I 
sent  a  letter  and  a  stamped  envelope  with  my  name  on  it, 
scrawled  all  over  the  envelope,  so  they  can’t  scratch  it  off 
and  send  the  envelope  along  to  somebody  else.  There  are  a 
lot  of  those  people  that  are  still  keeping  my  little  inscribed 
envelope  with  the  two-cent  stamp  on  it  and  haven’t  re¬ 
turned  to  me  any  information.  I  am  not  believing  for  a 
single  minute  that  those  people  are  not  interested  in  labor 
turnover,  because  I  know  that  they  are.  I  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  interested  in  it,  but 
they  had  no  data  with  which  to  give  me  any  answer  on 
these  subjects,  and  I  knew  at  the  time  that  I  asked  the 
questions  that  they  didn’t. 

Leading  Questions 

1.  How  many  people  do  you  regularly  employ  full  time 
for  selling? 

I  was  leaving  out  there  the  specialist  and  those  people 
who  come  in  and  sell  half  a  day,  and  this,  and  that,  and 
the  other  thing.  I  wanted  the  full-time  selling  force. 

2.  How  many  of  these  have  been  so  engaged  with  you 
for  a  full  year? 

3.  How  many  different  people  have  you  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  for  the  selling  positions  not  filled  by  those  who 
have  been  with  you  the  entire  year,  eliminating  those  who 
left  because  of  unavoidable  reasons  ? 

4.  What  steps,  in  your  judgment,  could  have  been  taken 
to  keep  those  who  left  for  avoidable  reasons? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  the  labor  turnover  in  your  store 
is  expensive? 

6.  What  recommendations  do  you  want  to  make  to  this 
committee  on  this  subject? 

We  got  sixteen  replies  out  of  fifty  letters  that  were  sent 
out.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  follow  up.  We  drew 
the  usual  jiercentage  of  replies  on  questionnaire  work 
where  there  is  no  follow-up. 

Some  of  the  sixteen  answered  all  the  questions,  and 
some  only  answered  two  or  three  of  the  questions.  The  six¬ 
teen  stores  that  answered  employ  a  total  of  4375  sales  per¬ 
sons  regularly :  that  is,  those  people  who  just  sell  and  do 
nothing  else.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
persons  in  these  stores  have  been  employed  one  year  or 
more,  or  roughly  65  per  cent  of  them.  Three  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  eight  new  employees  were  added  to  the 
pay  rolls  of  these  companies  in  1924,  which  gives  us  an 
actual  turnover  of  88  per  cent  of  the  people  who  were  sell¬ 
ing  in  those  sixteen  stores  that  reported.  That  is  rather 
startling. 

Costly  Turnover 

There  are  only  1519  positions  in  these  stores  that  were 
filled  by  persons  in  the  store  less  than  one  year,  yet  it  took 
3880  people  to  keep  those  same  positions  filled  during  the 
year.  In  other  words,  each  of  those  1519  positions  was 
filled  on  the  average  of  2.5  times  in  the  year,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  service  of  these  3880  people  that  were  so  em¬ 
ployed  was  a  little  less  than  five  months.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  only  two  of  these  si.xteen  stores  claim  that  a 
turnover  is  not  costly,  and  one  of  the  two  stores  answered 
“No,”  in  the  sense  that  the  turnover  is  no  more  expensive 


to  their  store  than  to  any  others,  which  gave  me  an  inter¬ 
esting  reaction. 

The  next  question — what,  in  their  judgment,  could  they 
do  to  prevent  the  avoidable  turnover — that  was  one  on 
which  they  all  answered,  and  they  seemed  to  have  a  very 
close  agreement  on  the  following  things,  three  in  number : 
That  closer  touch  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  executives 
is  vital ;  the  second  one,  more  training  through  the  train¬ 
ing  department ;  the  third,  the  follow-up  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  minor  difficulties  before  such  difficulties  become 
serious,  which,  of  course,  presupposes  a  very  close  fol¬ 
low-up — which  most  of  us  don’t  have. 

Recommendations 

The  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  turnover  to  the 
committee  were  principally  these : 

A.  The  study  of  the  individual  cases  of  separation. 

B.  Education  of  the  responsible  executives  to  take 
most  interest  in  the  training  and  follow-up  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

C.  The  proper  selection. 

D.  The  closer  supervision  of  rates,  promotion  and 
so  forth. 

E.  The  standardization  of  hours  and  rates  for 
competitive  work. 

These  sixteen  stores  made  some  comments  and  the  com¬ 
ments  run  somewhat  like  this : 

“There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  turnover  if  the 
organization  is  to  remain  virile.  Weeding  out  the  in¬ 
competent  and  replacing  the  less  efficient  employees  with 
more  efficient  is  wholesome  and  desirable,  and  as  long  as 
I  can  do  that,  I  am  not  worrying,  no  matter  how  high  a 
percentage  I  may  be  showing,  but  if  I  am  letting  out  good 
people,  if  for  some  reason  I  am  getting  a  big  turnover 
there,  than  I  have  cause  to  worry  and  so  have  you.” 

Facts  About  People 

Probably  a  very  large  part  of  that  turnover  which  we 
call  at  the  present  time  unavoidable  becomes  avoidable  if 
we  could  get  below  the  surface  and  ascertain  all  the  facts 
with  reference  to  that  individual  that  we  have  put  on 
our  payroll.  That  part  of  turnover  that  is  caused  by  un¬ 
favorable  influences  and  conditions  is  more  expensive  than 
mere  replacement  cost  because  it  is  an  indication  of  dis¬ 
turbing  influences  in  the  store  which  tend  to  reduce  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  contentment  in  the  entire  organization.  It 
is  during  the  first  week  of  service  that  the  big  investment 
is  made  in  employees,  such  as  training,  excessive  sales 
expenses,  and  so  forth. 

In  a  way,  then,  these  people  who  come  in,  stay  a  few 
weeks  or  months  and  go  out,  are  the  most  costly  because 
they  are  not  on  the  job  long  enough  to  work  off  any  of 
the  investment  that  we  put  into  them.  There  is  the  big 
factor  in  the  actual  cost  of  labor  turnover,  as  I  see  it. 
and  in  that  it  was  also  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  most 
of  these  people  who  took  the  time  to  do  a  little  thinking 
on  that  questionnaire. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  turnover  rs  perhaps  of  more 
importance  just  now  than  the  cause  of  turnover.  If  store 
owners  and  managers  could  place  a  dollar  and  cents  value 
on  turnovers  in  their  stores,  they  would  undoubtedly  g^ve 
more  serious  and  earnest  thought  to  the  cause  of  turn¬ 
over. 
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The  Controller’s  Place  in  the  Store  and  the 
Congress’  Place  in  the  Association 

A  Searching  Analysis  of  the  Vital  Part  Played  by  Control 
In  Eliminating  Waste  and  Checking  Extravagance  in  Stores 

Address  by  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co,,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  Controllers’  Congres.'i 


A  CATEGORICAL  ANSWER  to  the  question, 
“The  Controller’s  Place  in  the  Store  and  the 
Place  of  the  Congress  in  the  Association,”  would 
imply  in  the  first  place  that  the  function  of  control  had 
been  scientifically  determined  and  reduced  to  a  formula 
acceptable  to  the  heads  of  all  stores  and  which  any  con¬ 
troller  in  any  store  had  only  to  take  and  apply  in  practice 
in  order  to  insure  success. 

It  would  imply  in  the  second  place  that  we  had  stand¬ 
ardized  our  controllers  along  with  our  accounting  and 
had  evolved  in  our  offices  a 
sf>ecies  of  automatons  like  the 
Robots  in  Capek’s  bitter 
drama  “R.  U.  R.,”  puppets 
who  could  execute  the  prede¬ 
termined  plan  with  uniform, 
unvarying,  and  unfeeling  pre¬ 
cision.  The  first  implication 
is  untrue.  The  formula,  un¬ 
fortunately,  does  not  exist. 

The  second,  happily,  never 
will  be  true. 

Control  Essential 

With  that,  then,  have  we  to 
deal?  First  of  all  with  a 
function,  the  function  of  con¬ 
trol,  which  irrespective  of 
who  exercises  it,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  factor  in  the  success  of 
any  business.  I  say  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  who  exercises  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  store  can  be  run  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  a  controller,  that  is,  without  an  official 
bearing  that  title  or  any  single  individual  doing  the  work 
of  a  controller. 

There  are  many  small  and  medium  sized  stores  operat¬ 
ing  successfully  with  only  a  head-bookkeeper  or  at  most 
an  office  manager  in  the  office.  In  these  stores  control  is 
often  a  function  of  the  general  manager  himself,  in  such 
cases  usually  the  owner,  who  carries  it  on  his  broad 
shoulders  as  part  of  a  general  executive  overload  and  who 
reverts  to  it  periodically  as  the  cycle  of  business  opera¬ 
tions  brings  again  to  his  attention  unwieldy  stocks  of 
merchandise  or  inflated  expense. 

But,  being  spasmodic,  these  executive  incursions  into 
the  territory  of  control  are  usually  explosive  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  destructive.  The  geologist  will  tell  you  that 
the  forces  of  nature  may  be  pent  up  too  long,  or  ade¬ 
quate  vents  may  be  lacking  with  the  result  that  devastat¬ 
ing  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  inflict  widespread 
suffering.  Similarly  the  law  of  averages  asserts  itself  in 


business  and  neglect  of  the  continuous  application  of 
control  breeds  eventual  corrective  disturbances  within  the 
organization  in  which  the  penalties  of  excess  are  exacted 
and  a  fresh  start  made  once  more.  Thus  we  see  that  to 
control  by  system  and  routine  is  to  stabilize  our  opera¬ 
tions  ;  to  control  by  inspiration  or  force  of  circumstances 
is  to  unsettle  them. 

Divided  Authority 

Again  in  a  more  highly-organized  store  the  function  of 
control,  still  unrecognized  as 
an  independent  force  in  the 
business,  may  be  exercised  in 
part  by  several  officials,  the 
lion’s  share  usually  falling  to 
the  one  with  the  greatest  nat¬ 
ural  aptitude  for  making  a 
dollar  earn  its  keep. 

And  ‘finally  in  the  stores 
where  the  advantages  of 
functional  organization  are 
fully  recognized,  we  find  the 
function  centralized  in  the 
controller  and  indicated  in  his 
title.  This  is  the  case  in  many 
small  and  medium-sized  stores 
and  in  most  of  the  large 
stores.  But  with  all  and  sun¬ 
dry,  no  matter  what  the  form 
of  organization  or  how  con¬ 
cealed  the  process,  control  is 
exercised  or  failure  results. 

What  then  is  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  function  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  exactly  defined  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody  but  which  no  business  can  do  without  and 
prosper?  Let  us  examine  the  mainsprings  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  action  and  see  if  we  can  discover  whence  it  comes 
and  why. 

We  Advance 

As  storekeepers,  our  primal  urge  is  to  do  business,  to 
expand  in  service  to  the  public,  to  make  our  businesses 
grow  and  ever  in  the  growing  to  widen  their  spheres  of 
influence  and  good  will.  This  natural  impulse  is  being 
greatly  stimulated  in  these  latter  days  by  the  spirit  of  the 
trade,  the  spirit  that  is  drawing  us  together  not  only  in 
our  great  national  associations  to  discuss  everything 
which  may  properly  be  discussed  between  competitors 
but  also  in  smaller  associations  of  non-competitive  stores 
in  different  cities  between  whom  all  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  exchanged  with  the  maximum  of  propriety 
and  frankness.  These  exchanges,  including  as  they  often 


Our  Unnamed  Specialists 

(^7  ^  SPEAK  of  our  merchandise  man- 
10  J  controllers,  our  sales  pro- 

motion  mamgers,  our  advertising 
mamgers,  our  store  mamgers,  our  personnel 
managers,  our  educational  directors,  our  buy¬ 
ers.  We  do  not  speak  of  our  economists,  our 
stylists,  our  psychologists,  our  analysts,  our 
humanists,  our  artists.  But  the  unnamed  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  second  group  are  masquerading 
somewhere  behind  the  titles  of  the  first.  Only 
by  encouraging  and  stimulating  a  free  inter¬ 
play  of  opinion  and  influence  in  an  organisa¬ 
tion  can  we  tap  the  gigantic  forces  latent  in 
them,  first  producing  our  prophets  and  enthus¬ 
iasts  and  then  carefully  counterbalancing  them 
with  our  historians  and  our  logicians. 
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do.  comparative  daily  reports  of  sales  by  departments  and 
weekly  reports  of  best-selling  numbers,  produce  an  in¬ 
evitable  effect  on  the  stores’  merchandisers. 

Granted  that  trade  conditions  vary  considerably  as  be¬ 
tween  cities,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  mind  of  imag¬ 
ination  and  vision  to  contemplate  such  a  series  of  busi¬ 
ness  cross-sections  without  being  vastly  stirred  by  the 
evidence  of  possibilities  overlooked.  Old  conceptions  of 
seasonal  limitations  are  going  to  be  modified.  It  will  be 
discovered  that  unlooked-for,  almost  unbelievable  de¬ 
mands  for  certain  merchandise  are  latent  in  months  in 
which  the  maximum  depressions  have  hitherto  been 
registered  on  the  graphic  charts  of  the  departments  in¬ 
volved.  The  problem  of  ironing-out  these  valleys  will  be 
attacked  with  new  zest.  One  store  that  I  know  of  made 
an  increase  of  211  per  cent  in  the  month  of  February  in 
a  certain  department  by  emulating  the  example  of  an 
associate  store  in  the  promotion  of  new,  fresh  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  Balance 

But  the  business  man  cannot  be  all  promoter.  A  good 
attack  is  the  best  defence  but  no  sane  general  is  going 
to  advance  and  spread  out  until  he  is  all  firing-line  and 
no  support.  The  best  strategy  does  not  permit  the  at¬ 
tack  to  outrun  by  very  far  the  point  where  consolidation 
may  be  advantageously  effected  and  a  new  line  of  defence 
successfully  laid  down.  Applied  to  retailing,  what  does 
this  mean?  It  means  that  while  promotion  is  growing 
enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of  attack  and  advance. 
Control  is  studying  the  probabilities  of  “mopping-up.” 
It  means  that  while  promotion  is  scheduling  the  “zero 
hour”  for  “going  over  the  top”  of  the  present  line.  Con¬ 
trol  is  concerned  with  the  next  line  of  trenches  and 
“digging-in”  again.  It  means  that  while  Promotion  is 
estimating  degrees  of  success.  Control  is  calculating 
against  contingencies.  It  means  that  while  Promotion  is 
brilliant.  Control  must  be  steady.  It  means  that  if  Pro¬ 
motion  is  the  accelerator.  Control  is  the  brake.  It  means 
that  if  Promotion  says  “Do  it,”  Control  replies,  “By  all 
means,  but  do  it  economically.” 

No  real  controller  could  read  without  a  thrill  of  recog¬ 
nition  and  understanding  Secretary  Hoover’s  wonderful 
statement  before  the  Distribution  Conference  of  the  case 
for  Control.  And  while  reduction  of  many  of  the  fifteen 
big  wastes  which  he  enumerated  is  beyond  the ‘individual 
controller,  that  of  others  is  either  within  his  grasp  or  is 
at  least  susceptible  to  his  influence  if  he  chooses  to 
exert  it. 

Power  of  Statistics 

The  first  item  in  Secretary  Hoover’s  catalogue  of 
wastes  is, — “Waste  from  the  speculation,  relaxation  of 
effort  and  extravagance  of  booms  with  the  infinite  waste 
from  unemployment  and  bankruptcy  which  comes  with 
the  inevitable  slump.”  And  he  went  on  to  point  out  that 
unhealthy  booms  might  be  killed  by  statistics,  saying  in 
part, — “Solemn  statistics  are  the  greatest  preventative  of 
speculation  and  profiteering  ever  invented.” 

Now  while  we  may  not  reasonably  anticipate  that  a 
little  band  of  controllers  will  play  the  hero  and  effect  an 
economic  revolution  the  next  time  an  inflationary  boom 
raises  its  ugly  head,  we  may  logically  expect  from  them 
a  clearer  statement  of  facts,  a  firmer  stand,  than  they 
were  able  to  exhibit  in  1919.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what 


few  voices  were  raised  at  that  time  were  “voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness”  and  were  so  considered  and  treated. 
A  courageous  and  candid  controller  in  that  year  was  the 
most  unpopular  of  officials.  But  nowadays,  with  the 
lesson  of  1920  before  us  and  an  Administration  com¬ 
mitted  to  economy,  things  may  be  different.  But  even  if 
they  are  not,  even  if  the  control  point  of  view  breeds 
harsh  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  those  unsympathetic  with 
it,  even  if  they  call  us  “Jeremiahs,”  what  of  it?  Jere¬ 
miah  earned  his  place  in  the  Bible  along  with  the  op¬ 
timists. 

Eating  Up  Profits 

Mr.  Hoover’s  second  waste  is, — “Waste  from  excessive 
seasonal  character  of  production  and  distribution.”  Here 
clearly  the  controller  has  more  than  an  academic  interest. 
His  basic  expense  problem  makes  it  imperative  for  him 
to  dramatize  effectively  for  the  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  the  folly  of  being  complaisant  while  dull  month 
deficits  munch  away  comfortably  on  the  profits  created 
in  other  months,  created  often  only  through  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  much  promotional  effort.  I  have  already 
told  you  how  one  department  was  galvanized  into  life  in 
its  traditionally  dull  February.  Let  the  Controller  look 
around  and  check  up  on  the  sales  manager.  He  might 
discover  something  and  if  he  should  nobody  would  be 
better  pleased  than  the  sales  manager,  I  am  sure. 

Passing  over  the  third  and  fourth  wastes,  not  because 
they  do  not  concern  the  controller  but  because  within  the 
limits  of  this  talk  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  those 
which  concern  him  most  directly,  we  come  to  the  fifth, — 
“Waste  from  unnecessary  multiplication  of  terms,  sizes, 
varieties.”  This  touches  on  one  of  the  biggest  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  controller,  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  system  of  stock  records  which  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  control  of  merchandise  movements  by  stock 
divisions,  by  size,  by  color,  by  model  (where  applicable) 
and  by  price  lines. 

Sixth  in  Mr.  Hoover’s  list, — “Waste  from  the  lack  of 
uniformity  of  business  practices  in  terms  and  documents, 
with  resultant  misunderstandings,  frauds  and  disputes.” 
Here  the  Controllers,  taken  collectively,  have  acted,  are 
acting  and  will  continue  to  act  along  the  lines  of  stand¬ 
ardization. 

Seventh, — “Waste  due  to  deterioration  of  commodi¬ 
ties.”  Mark-downs  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet.  There  is  no  waste  in  distribution  which  could 
more  profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the  controller  than 
that  involved  in  the  merchandise  depreciation  called 
“mark  downs.”  Each  controller  should  ask  himself  seri¬ 
ously, — “What  am  I  doing  to  cut  down  these  losses? 
Have  I  inaugurated  stock  records  and  if  I  have  am  1 
reporting  them  so  that  the  ‘stickers’  are  spotlighted  be¬ 
fore  they  are  glued  fast  to  the  fixtures  ?  Am  I  doing  my 
part  toward  getting  a  selling-life  system  under  way  in 
my  store?  If  not,  why  not?” 

Skipping  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth;  acknowledging 
a  dual  responsibility  with  the  credit  man  for  the  eleventh, 
“Waste  due  to  Bad  Credits”;  and  reserving  the  twelfth 
for  later  discussion  on  failure  statistics,  we  come  to  the 
thirteenth,  “Waste  due  to  enormous  expenditure  of  effort 
and  money  in  advertising  and  sales  promotion  effort  with¬ 
out  adequate  information  on  which  to  base  sales  promo¬ 
tion.” 
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The  Controller  is  directly  responsible  for  a  budgetary 
system  of  expense  control  which  will  keep  such  expenses 
within  bounds.  It  can  be  done.  It  is  being  done  in  many 
well-managed  stores.  But  it  can  only  be  done  where  there 
is  executive  determination  coupled  with  educational  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  advertising  man  to  school  the 
organization  on  the  fundamental  function  of  advertising 
and  its  fair  costs. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  wastes  in  Mr.  Hoover’s 
list  have  definite  interests  for  the  controller  although  they 
are  somewhat  remote  except  in  the  case  of  wastes  of 
materials  which  directly  involve  expense  and  therefore 
budgetary  control  again. 

Truly  an  impressive  list,  rich  in  suggestion  of  the 
things  the  controller  ought  to  be  and  ought  to  be  doing. 
He  should  be  in  business  what  the  conservative  is  in 
politics,  a  safe,  sane,  middle-of-the-road  man.  He  should 
constantly  be  pointing  out  to  his  companions  on  the 
journey  that  if  the  speculative  peaks  are  glittering  they 
are  also  treacherous  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  mount 
securely  without  straying  very  far  from  the  secular  trend 
(as  the  statisticians  call  the  line  of  normal  growth)  than 
to  venture  too  far  and  be  carried  involuntarily  by  an 
avalanche  into  the  gulf  below. 

Cost  of  Failures 

I'he  failure  statistics  epitomize  from  year  to  year  our 
national  neglect  of  control,  our  tragic  willingness  to  take 
ill-considered  chances.  In  the  calendar  year,  1924,  Brad- 
street  reported  19,608  failures  with  liabilities  of  $688,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  2.8  per  cent  in  number  and  of 
9  per  cent  in  liabilities  as  compared  with  1923.  A  truly 
appalling  showing!  Every  one  of  these  businesses  might 
well  have  inserted  in  the  classified  advertisements — 
“Wanted  a  Controller.”  Such  an  advertisement  would 
probably  have  been  profitable  and  would  certainly  have 
been  truthful. 

We  read  these  failure  statistics  whenever  they  are  pub¬ 
lished  I  am  afraid  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  we  read 
accounts  of  distant  earthquakes  or  famines.  We  are  so¬ 
bered  by  the  disaster,  we  pity  the  victims,  but  a  com¬ 
forting  sense  of  remoteness  envelops  us  and  we  fear  not. 
It  sometimes  takes  a  shock  to  awaken  us.  Only  the  other 
day,  I  stood  in  the  empty  shell  of  a  fine  old  New  England 
store,  a  shell  deserted  by  all  except  the  auctioneer  and 
his  customers.  I  was  one  of  the  customers.  The  store 
after  half  a  century  of  useful,  honorable  life  had  found¬ 
ered  and  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  an  unwise  specula¬ 
tion  in  new  building,  improvements  and  fixtures,  a  specu¬ 
lation  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  possibilities.  As  I 
came  away,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  one  real  con¬ 
troller  in  that  store’s  crucial  year  would  have  been  worth 
a  hundred  bookkeepers.  (And  I  am  casting  no  reflection 
on  the  harmless,  necessary  bookkeeper.  Almost  every 
worthwhile  controller  has  been  one  at  some  stage  in  his 
career.) 

Wasteful  Competition 

In  this  connection.  Secretary  Hoover  put  twelfth  in 
his  lists  of  wastes, — “Waste  due  to  destructive  competi¬ 
tion  of  people  who  are  in  fact  exhausting  their  capital 
through  little  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged.”  He  is  referring 
evidently,  not  to  the  loss  entailed  by  their  own  eventual 
elimination,  great  as  that  is,  but  rather  to  what  they  are 


costing  the  rest  of  those  engaged  in  their  respective  ^ 

trades  who  are  not  on  the  road  to  failure. 

Do  you  realize  that  your  stores  are  in  daily  competi-  ^ 

tion  with  both  success  and  failures  in  the  same  line? 

And  when  I  say  failures,  I  mean  failures  in  the  making.  ** 

And  do  you  realize  that  your  most  dangerous  competition 
is  from  the  unintelligent  competitor  whose  operations  are  S 

out  of  control  ?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  more  * 

you  can  do  to  enhance  the  function  of  control  in  your 
store  and  in  the  trade  as  a  whole,  the  safer  you  will  be  ^ 

making  that  trade  for  all  of  us?  r 

And  now  I  am  going  to  say  what  may  seem  strange  ^ 

to  some.  Control  is  a  way  of  thinking  rather  than  a  ‘ 

manner  of  doing.  One  is  the  cause,  the  other  the  effect.  ' 

Our  systems  of  accounting  and  supervision  all  spring  * 

from  a  mental  attitude,  the  attitude  of  control.  And  the  ' 

real  control  mind  concerns  itself  not  so  much  with  the  ’ 

figures  as  with  their  interpretations.  The  question  which  ' 

the  controller  should  ask  himself  oftenest  is  “What  really 
happened  in  the  event  which  these  figures  represent  and 
how  should  that  affect  our  plans  for  similar  events  in 
the  future?” 

A  Contest 

When  I  say  figures,  I  mean  all  the  figures,  not  merely 
the  regular  peri(^ic  statements  of  the  business  but  all  of 
its  side-reports  on  special  activities  as  well.  Take  a  sales- 
increase  team  contest  for  example.  As  the  slogan  of  this 
Convention  is  “Better  Selling,”  the  illustration  will  not  be 
amiss.  In  one  store  that  I  know  of  such  a  selling  stim¬ 
ulus  had  been  resorted  to  twice  a  year  in  certain 
months.  The  controller  had  been  principally  interested 
in  seeing  that  quotas  were  established  on  as  scientific  a 
basis  as  possible  and  that  records  of  progress  and  fin.al 
accomplishment  were  hung  up  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  office  had  individual  records  but  only  team 
records  were  published  as  only  team  prizes  were  awarded. 

At  the  last  contest,  how'ever,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
lack  of  interest  among  individuals  not  on  leading  teams, 
the  controller  suggested  individual  prizes  as  well  as  team 
prizes  and  in  analyzing  the  results  was  greatly  surprised 
to  observe  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  sales  force  had 
a  better  record  of  accomplishment  against  quota  than  the 
winning  team,  the  membership  of  that  team  constituting 
only  one-eleventh  of  the  sales  force.  The  data  thus  ob¬ 
tained  and  published,  dramatized  the  fact  that  the  speed 
of  the  whole  fleet  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  lag¬ 
gards  and  resulted  in  a  profitable  drive  to  intensify  the 
education  of  the  weaker  sales  persons  and  thus  better  the 
average  performance  of  the  whole  group. 

Effective  Training 

Furthermore,  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
controller’s  interest  and  possible  usefulness  may  extend 
quite  beyond  the  events  which  can  be  represented  by 
figures,  and  touch  and  transform  those  which  by  their 
very  nature  cannot  be  so  represented.  Take  merchandise 
instruction  of  the  salespeople  for  another  example  equally 
apropos.  In  one  case  that  I  know  of,  a  controller  asked 
the  educational  director  of  the  store  if  she  was  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  her  classes.  Upon  being  told  she  was 
not,  he  said,  “Do  you  know  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  your  course  of  merchandise  instruction  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  selling  of  the  merchandise  itself  are  like  twin  parts 
of  the  same  thing  which  has  accidentally  become  split  in 
two.  These  two  parts  are  forever  chasing  each  other 
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around  the  same  orbit  in  a  frantic,  persistent  effort  to 
become  one  again  but,  inasmuch  as  they  are  now  separ¬ 
ated  and  are  travelling  at  about  the  same  rate,  they  will 
never  catch  up  with  each  other  unless  you  deliberately 
take  them  and  put  them  together  again. 

“To  make  this  concrete,  let  me  ask  you  what  you  are 
going  to  discuss  in  your  class  tomorrow?”  The  educa¬ 
tional  director  replied, — “It  is  one  of  a  series  of  Silk.” 
“And  what  is  our  best  selling  merchandise  right  now?” 
asked  the  controller,  “What  are  we  advertising  for  to¬ 
morrow?”  The  educational  director  answered, — “It  is  a 
general  advertisement  built  around  the  ensemble  idea — 
ensembles  and  harmonious  accessories.”  “Well,  if  I  were 
you,”  said  the  controller,  “I  would  teach  them  all  I  knew 
or  could  find  out  about  ensembles  right  now  when  they 
can  use  that  knowledge  immediately  to  good  effect  in 
their  daily  work.  I  would  take  up  Silk  at  the  time  of 
an  underwear  or  hosiery  promotion.” 

Practical  Knowledge 

The  educational  director  was  open-minded,  saw  the 
value  of  the  controller’s  suggestion  instantly,  and  as  a 
result  revolutionized  her  plan  of  teaching.  Starting  from 
that  casual  conference  she  worked  out  a  scheme  of  mer¬ 
chandise  instruction  which  synchronized  teaching  and  sell¬ 
ing.  From  that  time  her  salespeople  began  each  day 
freshly  posted  on  the  very  merchandise  that  their  public, 
attracted  by  the  advertising  and  windows  would  be  in¬ 
quiring  about.  Each  morning,  they  heard  the  proofs  of 
the  advertisements  discussed  in  group  meetings  on  the 
selling  floors ;  saw  the  garment  models  paraded ;  handled 
and  familiarized  themselves  with  the  smaller  articles  as 
they  were  passed  around.  This  not  only  gave  the  sales¬ 
people  whose  merchandise  was  advertised  ammunition  for 
the  day’s  battle  but  gave  the  others  tips  for  suggestive 
selling.  And  in  the  long  run  all  departments  and  all  types 
of  merchandise  were  covered.  The  schoolroom  had  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  the  laboratory  had  taken  its  place. 

But  someone  may  well  ask, — “What  particular  business 
of  the  controller’s  were  either  of  these  things?  It  was 
all  right  for  him  to  make  the  suggestions  if  they  occurred 
to  him  but  shouldn’t  the  educational  director  herself  be 
expected  to  have  thought  of  them?  Shouldn’t  the  con¬ 
troller  stick  to  the  production  of  his  statistics  and  their 
interpretation  ?  Should  we  encourage  our  functional 
heads  to  meddle  in  one  another’s  affairs?” 

Free  Scope 

My  answer  would  be  that  while  we  naturally  expect 
them  to  be  specialists,  technicians  in  their  respective  fields, 
it  would  be  stultifying  to  confine  them  to  their  peculiar 
problems,  or  even  to  allow  them  to  so  confine  themselves. 
For  each  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  general  man¬ 
agement,  a  contribution  which  he  or  she  alone  can  make, 
a  contribution  which  the  business  will  be  the  poorer  with¬ 
out.  Each  has  his  dominant  characteristics  and  while 
none  perhaps  personifies  the  especial  quality  which  we 
may  associate  with  his  line  of  work,  yet  it  flows  from 
him  in  some  measure  and  should  not  be  diverted  or 
dammed  up. 

We  speak  of  our  .merchandise  managers,  our  control¬ 
lers,  our  sales  promotion  managers,  our  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  our  store  managers,  our  personnel  managers,  our 
educational  directors,  our  buyers.  We  do  not  speak  of 
our  economists,  our  stylists,  our  psychologists,  our  an¬ 


alysts,  our  humanists,  our  artists.  But  the  unnamed  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  second  group  are  masquerading  somewhere 
behind  the  titles  of  the  first.  Only  by  encouraging  and 
stimulating  a  free  interplay  of  opinion  and  influence  in 
an  organization  can  we  tap  the  gigantic  forces  latent  in 
them,  first  producing  our  prophets  and  enthusiasts  and 
then  carefully  counterbalancing  them  with  our  historians 
and  our  logicians. 

Fits  and  Misfits 

This  fusion  of  forces  is  all  the  more  advisable  because 
of  the  vocational  errors  which  land  so  many  round  pegs 
in  square  holes.  As  we  saw  at  the  outset,  we  cannot 
standardize  our  controllers  any  more  than  we  can  stand¬ 
ardize  the  incumbents  of  any  calling,  from  the  learned 
professions  down.  The  very  word  calling  implies  an 
irresistible  prior  impulse  toward  that  calling,  an  absolute 
identity  of  interest  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  person 
“called.”  Yet,  we  all  know  that  this  is  only  one  hundred 
per  cent  true  of  men  and  women  of  genius  or  at  least 
great  talent,  jjersons  who  seem  to  have  been  predestined 
to  their  occupation  and  to  have  seen  clearly  from  the 
beginning  what  it  was  they  had  been  sent  into  the  world 
to  do.  The  rest  of  us  have  erred  here  or  found  circum¬ 
stances  too  strong  for  us  there,  have  found  our  vision 
obscured  or  our  purpose  wavering  at  some  critical  period 
of  life  with  the  result  that  most  people  who  ever  have 
had  a  serious  ambition  in  youth  have  been  constrained 
by  their  limitations  or  mistakes  and  by  considerations  of 
expediency  into  the  course  we  behold  them  pursuing. 

Because  of  these  thingjs,  one  man  is  a  better  controller 
than  another,  and  the  perfect  controller  is  yet  to  appear. 
And  because  of  these  things  excellent  control  ideas  may 
and  do  emanate  from  the  minds  of  merchandise  man¬ 
agers,  store  managers,  personnel  managers  or  others. 
That  being  the  case,  the  practical  controller  is  going  to 
be  just  as  open-minded  and  receptive  to  new  ideas  as  the 
educational  director  I  cited.  In  fact,  he  will  actively 
solicit  associate  divisional  heads  for  whatever  opinions 
and  ideas  they  may  have  which  can  possibly  be  helpful 
to  him.  And  he  is  going  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
and  the  confidences  of  other  controllers  both  locally  and 
nationally  in  order  to  intensify  his  experience  and 
broaden  his  outlook. 

He  will  do  all  this  the  more  readily  if  he  recognizes 
that  the  principle  of  growth  affecting  his  career,  shaping 
it  in  fact,  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  the  same 
controller  this  year  that  he  was  last  year.  He  has  got 
to  change ;  he  has  got  to  grow.  But  are  that  change  and 
that  growth  going  to  be  measured  by  his  constitutionally 
limited  individual  powers,  or  to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  mathematics,  are  they  going  to  be  raised  to  the 
second  power,  the  tenth  power,  the  hundredth  power,  or 
the  nth  power  by  his  use  of  the  experience  of  others  ? 

The  Controllers’  Congress 

This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  place  of  the 
Congress  in  the  Association.  I  like  the  timeworn  meta¬ 
phor  of  the  clearing  house  best  of  all  in  spite  of  its  trite¬ 
ness  because  it  is  most  expressive  of  the  actual  facts. 
For  the  Congress  is  first  of  all  a  clearing  house  of  ideas 
and  information  along  control  lines.  Five  years  ago  at 
this  Convention,  a  little  group  of  earnest  men  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Clark  met  in  one  of  the  smaller 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Speeding  the  Sale  of  Slow  Moving  Merchandise 

A  Firm,  Courageous  Policy  Is  Recommended  to  Dispose  of  the 
Goods  Which  Make  Customers  and  Clerks  Think  All  Stocks  Old 

Address  by  John  L.  Mench,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Merchandise  Managers*  Group 


Handling  the  subject  of  slow  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  can  best  be  done  by  answering  three  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  From  the  merchant’s  standpoint,  what 
slow-selling  merchandise  have  we  in  our  stock?  (2) 
What  will  we  do  with  it?  (3)  How  will  we  safeguard 
ourselves  against  getting  it  again? 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  determining  the 
slow-selling  stocks  we  have  in  a  store.  I  am  not  going 
to  touch  on  the  customer’s  viewpoint  of  our  slow  selling 
merchandise  very  much,  although  I  think  they  sometimes 
know  quite  a  lot  about  stores  and  have  their  own  ideas 
as  to  whether  our  stocks  are  snappy  and  fast-moving  or 
slow-moving.  But  as  merchants,  we  have  two  general 
methods  of  determining  slow-selling  merchandise.  One 
is  through  stock  record  systems  and  the  other  is  through 
the  systems  we  use  and  employ  in  taking  and  recording 
our  inventories. 

The  stock  record  system  in  which  stock  records  are 
kept  in  individual  items  to  show  the  rate  of  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  through  our  stores,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
efficient,  but  very  few  stores  have  found  it  possible  or 
advisable  to  set  up  stock  record  systems.  Most  stores 
doing  anything  at  all  towards  analyzing  stock  conditions 
with  reference  to  slow  selling  merchandise  are  doing  it 
through  their  inventory  system,  and  since  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  me  is  short  I  will  employ  my  few  minutes  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  inventory  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  slow-selling  merchandise  we  have  in  our 
stocks. 

The  Inventory  Method 

Some  of  the  larger  stores  are  still  using  the  inventory 
method,  the  segregated  and  classified  inventory  method 
of  determining  slow-moving  stocks.  It  is  true  of  the 
concern  with  which  I  am  connected.  The  procedure  is 
as  follows: 

In  order  to  have  your  inventory  show  the  condition  of 
stocks  in  classifications  according  to  the  age  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  merchandise  when  it 
comes  into  the  store  with  a  symbol  or  a  season  letter, 
or  in  some  way  so  that  at  inventory  time  you  can  tell 
when  the  merchandise  came  into  stock.  Then  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  on  the  inventory  sheets,  columns  in 
which  you  can  enter  in  each  column  the  goods  according 
to  its  age.  Most  stores  use  four  columns:  In  one  col¬ 
umn  is  entered  the  totals,  the  summaries,  the  amounts  of 
merchandise  that  have  come  into  the  store  in  less  than 
six  months.  In  the  next  column,  the  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  has  come  into  stock  from  six  to  twelve 
months  before.  In  the  third  column,  the  merchandise  in 
stock  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  and  in  the  fourth  col¬ 
umn  the  merchandise  that  has  been  in  stock  more  than 
eighteen  months. 

In  a  survey  of  figures  of  a  number  of  stores,  to  deter¬ 


mine  the  average  condition  in  a  well-conducted  depart¬ 
ment  store,  it  would  appear  an  inventory  would  show 
merchandise  less  than  six  months  old — about  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  Merchandise  in  stock  from  six  to  twelve 
months  will  show  approximately  seventeen  per  cent. 
Merchandise  in  stock  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
will  show  approximately  six  per  cent  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  that  has  been  in  stock  more  than  eighteen  months, 
approximately  two  per  cent  of  the  total  inventory. 

It  is  only  when  we  get  out  figures  of  this  kind  that 
we  can  see  how  relatively  unimportant  from  a  gross 
profit  standpoint  the  losses  will  be  which  are  necessary 
to  take  in  order  to  move  out  that  very  small  proportion 
of  the  stock  which  we  call  prior  stock,  or  old  stock.  Yet, 
if  you  go  through  the  average  store,  it  is  that  small  per¬ 
centage  of  old  stock  that  is  likely  to  give  the  stocks  of 
the  store  the  appearance  of  being  old  and  not  well  selected 
and  not  in  good  assortment.  I  believe  that  if  mark-downs 
were  to  be  promptly  taken  on  merchandise  as  we  go  along 
so  as  to  move  out  this  very  small  percentage  of  stock 
which  we  find  at  inventory  time  is  about  twelve  months 
old,  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  gross  profits  instead 
of  decrease  them  at  inventory  showing.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  very  much  question  about  that. 

Now  after  the  inventory  sheets  are  summarized  and 
show  the  general  condition  by  departments,  showing  the 
proportion  of  merchandise  in  each  stock  that  has  been 
there  in  these  different  periods,  you  have  a  picture  that 
may  be  either  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  W  whether 
it  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  we  should 
go  back  of  those  figures  to  the  actual  merchandise  itself 
in  order  to  determine  how  to  handle  it  and  what  to  do 
with  that  portion  which  causes  stocks  to  have  an  unsightly 
appearance,  and  which  is  generally  termed  as  “prior” 
stock. 

Stock  Progress  Sheets 

So  in  btores  that  use  the  inventory  system  of  de¬ 
termination  of  the  age  condition,  the  prior  stock  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  merchandise  having  been  taken,  prior  stock 
progress  sheets  are  used,  and  on  those  sheets  are  en¬ 
tered  the  items  of  old  stock,  item  by  item,  together  with 
the  quantity  of  each  that  is  on  hand  and  then  each  month, 
or  every  fifteen  days  in  some  stores,  these  items  of  old 
merchandise  are  inventoried  and  the  quantity  set  down 
on  the  prior  stock  progress  sheet.  When  you  have  done 
this,  by  reference  to  the  prior  stock  progress  sheet,  you 
can  determine  the  rate  of  sale  of  particular  items  that 
have  been  slow  selling  on  the  inventory  sheets. 

Now  that  is  the  summary  of  the  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  you  have  in  the  way  of  slow-selling  merchan¬ 
dise.  As  to  what  to  do  with  it,  I  would  say  that  first  you 
knozv  it  is  slow-selling.  The  mere  fact  that  stock  finds 
itself  in  one  of  these  prior  columns  showing  it  has  been 
in  stock  quite  a  while  may  or  may  not  indicate  that  it  is 
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slow-selling.  It  may  be  that  an  enthusiastic  buyer  bought 
a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  a  staple  item  than  could 
be  sold  within  a  short  time,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  thing  at  a  given  time.  It  may  be  an  item, 
the  nature  of  which  is  such  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
from  a  profit  standpoint  to  slash  the  price  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  in  stock  quite  a  while.  However,  ninety- 
five  per  cent  at  least  of  the  merchandise  that  reaches  the 
stage  in  your  inventory  where  the  salability  is  question¬ 
able  because  of  its  age,  I  w'ould  say  is  undesirable,  so 
that  as  a  general  proposition,  outside  of  the  few  excep¬ 
tions  where  quantity  purchases  on  staples  have  been 
made,  I  believe  you  can  depend  upon  it  when  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  in  your  stock  long  enough  to  be  questioned 
as  to  its  age,  that  it  should  be  moved  quickly. 

Moving  Out  Old  Stock 

When  you  have  determined  that  an  item  has  been  in 
stock  long  enough,  and  has  moved  slowly  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  its  being  discontinued  as  one  of  the  running  num¬ 
bers  of  your  stock,  this  question  should  then  be  asked; 
Shall  we  sell  this  through  advertising  and  display,  or 
shall  we  sell  it  through  trying  to  stimulate  the  sales  force 
through  offering  prizes  or  whatever  you  may  want  to 
call  them,  or  shall  we  put  the  knife  into  the  price  and 
get  the  stuff  out  as  quickly  as  we  can? 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  the  thing  usually 
best  to  do  is  to  put  the  knife  into  the  price  and  do  it 
quickly,  and  put  it  in  deep.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this,  first  because,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
the  percentage  of  old  stock  in  a  store  is  really  so  small 
compared  to  the  total  amount  of  merchandise  sold 
throughout  a  year,  that  the  loss  than  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  incurred  through  putting  the  price  down  low 
enough  to  promptly  clear  it,  will  not  materially  affect  the 
profit  showing  even  of  the  month  in  which  the  losses  are 
taken.  I  believe  that  if  these  reductions  are  taken  cour¬ 
ageously  and  prices  are  marked  down  real  low  so  that 
sometimes  they  appear  even  lower  than  seems  necessary, 
and  the  goods  are  moved  out  quickly,  you  will  make  a 
larger  gross  profit  than  you  would  if  you  procrastinated 
in  the  matter. 

Then  there  is  another  reason:  Our  customers  really 
take  away  from  our  stores  a  lot  of  impressions,  a  lot 
more  than  we  realize.  They  get  the  impression  that  the 
stocks  of  a  store  are  clean  and  desirable,  or  are  in  bad 
condition.  It  is  this  very  small  percentage  in  most 
stores  of  slow  selling  merchandise  that  may  give  the 
customers  the  idea  that  the  whole  stocks  of  the  store  are 
undesirable  as  a  general  thing.  So  there  is  a  danger 
from  the  standpoint  of  merchandise  prestige  in  letting 
this  little  accumulation  of  old  stuff  lie  around. 


the  management  of  that  particular  store  is  doing  an  un¬ 
businesslike  and  unsystematic  job  of  merchandising. 
They  may  not  think  through  it  and  put  it  in  exactly  those 
words,  but  they  certainly  get  the  impression.  I  believe 
the  morale  of  a  selling  organization  will  be  almost  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  confidence  that  that  organization 
has  in  the  merchandise  it  is  offering  and  the  prices  at 
which  the  merchandise  is  being  offered. 

Then  we  get  to  this  next  question  of  how  w'e  are  go¬ 
ing  to  safeguard  ourselves  against  getting  slow-moving 
merchandise  into  the  store.  I  want  to  leave  this  axiom 
with  you;  Slon’-selling  usually  results  from  fast 
buying. 

Some  high-pressured,  high-powered  salesman  comes 
along  and  he  is  very  enthusiastic  over  some  merchandise 
that  he  wants  to  exchange  with  you  for  your  money. 
He  catches  you  at  a  moment  when  you  have  had  a  good 
day’s  business,  or  a  good  week’s  business,  or  when  some 
of  your  buyers  have  just  happened  to  have  left  a  depart¬ 
ment  busy  with  customers,  and  through  his  high-pres¬ 
sure  methods  sells  a  quantity  of  goods,  a  quantity  of 
an  item  that  the  store  shouldn’t  buy. 

Too  Much  Speed 

So  I  give  you  that  axiom  that  slow  selling  usually  is 
the  result  of  fast  buying  because  the  buyer  or  the  mer¬ 
chant.  over-enthusiastic  at  the  time  of  looking  at  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  writes  down  quantities  he  wouldn’t  write  if 
those  samples  were  on  his  desk,  with  no  salesman  present, 
in  his  own  office  with  the  door  shut. 

Fast  buying  results  from  carelessness  in  thinking,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  not  thinking  through  and  analyzing  through  the 
buying  of  the  particular  thing  that  is  in  hand.  In  those 
stores  where  stock  record  systems  have  been  set  up,  it 
is  possible  by  reference  to  the  stock  record  systems  to 
gauge  quantity  purchases  through  analyzing  the  number 
and  rate  of  turnover  of  merchandise  similar  to  that  that 
is  being  considered  for  purchase. 

But  in  those  stores  where  stock  record  systems  are  not 
used,  or  in  lines  in  which  stock  record  systems  are  not 
set  up,  or  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise  that  hasn’t 
previously  been  handled  in  the  store,  I  can  offer  this 
advice;  The  surest  way  to  sell  slow-moving  merchan¬ 
dise  is  to  be  sure  that  your  customers  want  it  before  you 
buy  a  big  quantity.  And  to  be  sure  that  your  customers 
want  it  before  you  buy  a  big  quantity,  remember  you 
don’t  need  to  experiment.  You  have  at  home  in  your 
own  store  the  best  laboratory  that  you  will  ever  have. 
It  is  a  better  laboratory  than  you  can  find  in  New  York 
or  Chicago,  or  London,  or  any  other  city  in  which  you 
don’t  live.  It  is  the  best  laboratory  you  could  find,  in 
your  competitor’s  store  or  anyw’here  else.  Why  not  use 
that  laboratory? 

The  Laboratory  Method 

The  fellow  who  comes  along  and  wants  to  sell  you 
something  and  tries  to  give  you  the  rush  act,  tell  him  to 
send  you  a  half  dozen  instead  of  a  dozen.  Throw  them 
out  on  the  counter  and  see  if  a  half  dozen  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  agree  with  him. 

We  have  in  our  stores  the  best  laboratory  that  we  could 
possibly  have.  If  a  merchant  had  all  the  money  in  the 
w'orld,  he  couldn’t  set  up  a  better  one,  so  far  as  effecting 
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Reaction  of  Sales  People 

Then  there  is  another  reason.  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
pything  that  will  strengthen  the  morale  of  a  merchandis- 
ing  organization  more  than  for  the  management  to  adopt 
firm,  courageous  policy  with  respect  to  the  moving  out 
of  merchandise  that  has  been  in  stock  too  long.  If  the 
sales  people  get  accustomed  to  seeing  this  particular  lot 
of  merchandise,  realizing  the  customers  don’t  want  it, 
the  public  doesn’t  want  it,  and  it  hangs  on  day  by  day, 
it  sinks  into  the  consciousness  of  the  selling  force  and 
merchandising  force  more  and  more  all  the  time  that 
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Better  Merehandising  to  Insure  Better  Selling 

The  President  of  the  American  Retailers’  Association  Gives 
Seven  Important  Assets  for  Control  of  Buying  and  Selling 

Address  by  Felix  Vorenberc,  The  Cilehrist  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


Better  merchandising  to  insure  better  selling,  a 
big  and  inspiring  subject.  President  Grant  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  struck  the 
keynote  of  it  yesterday,  in  his  address,  when  he  said, 
Better  Selling  would  result  from  greater  interest  in  our 
communities.  Retailing  is  a  service  to  the  community — 
it  is  up  to  us  to  make  it  the  best  possible  service.  Only 
a  merchant  who  has  this  conception  of  retailing  in  his 
heart  is  capable  of  better  merchandising. 

Necessary'  Attributes 

What  other  more  definite  assets  are  necessary  for 
better  merchandising? 

(1)  Ability  to  analyse  demand. 

That  is  to  sense  what  consumers  will  want,  when  they 
will  want  it  and  what  price  they  will  pay  for  it. 

(2)  Complete  acquaintance  with  the  resource  market, 
technical  knowledge  about  the  merchandise  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  economic  factors 
controlling  its  prices.  That  is  knowing  where  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  demand  can  be  bought  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  the  ability  to  judge  its  quality. 

(3)  A  stock  control  system,  that  will  show  just  what 
quantities  in  stock  in  the  various  lines  in  every  size,  style, 
color,  and  price  range. 

(4)  Ability  to  make  and  follow  stock  and  buying  plans 
that  are  based  on  analysis  of  demand,  resource  market 
and  stock  conditions. 

(5)  A  mark-dozvn  system  that  will  operate  to  elimi¬ 
nate  undesirable  merchandise  from  stock  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

(6)  A  control  of  expense  that  zvill  keep  the  margin 
betzveen  cost  and  retail  as  mrrozv  as  possible  and  still 
make  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

(7)  A  merchandise  executive’s  training  course  or  ap¬ 
prentice  system  that  zvill  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  our 
service  to  the  community,  regardless  of  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Analyzing  Demand 

Let  us  go  into  these  assets  one  by  one.  First,  the 
ability  to  analyze  demand.  We  must  know  in  advance 
what  our  customers  wdll  want,  when  they  want  it,  and 
the  price  they  will  pay  for  it.  How  are  we  or  our  de¬ 
partment  managers  to  find  this  out?  By  talking  with 
customers,  studying  style,  trade  and  household  maga¬ 
zines,  call  slips  and  special  orders.  Too  often  we  mer¬ 
chandisers  lose  contact  with  our  customers.  To  be 
good  buyers  we  must  first  learn  to  be  good  sellers.  More 
time  should  be  spent  on  the  floor,  actually  selling  and 
talking  with  customers,  finding  out  directly  from  them 
what  they  think  of  our  merchandise.  Visits  to  the  opera, 
shops,  etc.,  in  style  centers,  and  following  national  adver¬ 
tising  are  other  aids  in  sensing  demand.  On  articles  of 
merchandise  that  are  new  to  us  and  our  customers,  small 


quantities  should  be  purchased  at  first  until  demand  is 
sensed  and  reorders  placed  before  stocks  are  exhausted 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  second  asset,  complete  acquaintance  with  the  re¬ 
source  market,  can  be  built  up  through  a  file  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  various  resources  from  trade  directories,  actual 
experience  and  talks  with  other  buyers.  If  we  keep 
adding  to  this  information  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  of  buyers  and  merchandisers,  the  information  gained 
by  one  will  not  be  lost  to  the  store  through  changes  in 
personnel.  We  need  not  go  into  the  technical  knowledge 
needed  by  buyers,  for  that  is  one  of  the  assets  they 
already  have. 

Stock  Control 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  asset,  a  stock  control  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  show  at  all  times  just  what  is  in  stock  in 
the  various  lines  in  every  size,  style,  color,  and  price 
range. 

Ihe  old  system  of  stock  control  was  based  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  The  modem  system  is  based  on  units.  Since  dollar 
control  is  a  control  of  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in 
merchandise,  it  does  not  assure  the  department  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  investment  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  customers.  ^ 

Unit  control  on  the  other  hand,  provides  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  investment  properly  distributed  in  the  various  lines 
of  merchandise  within  a  department  in  the  price,  size, 
style,  and  color  ranges  in  demand.  While  a  stock  in 
dollars  may  not  seem  excessive,  it  is  likely  to  hide  a 
purchase  of  reckless  or  speculative  buying,  poor  assort¬ 
ments  and  faulty  price  ranges.  W'e  wonder  why  our 
sales  are  going  behind  when  the  stock  is  ahead  of  last 
year  under  the  dollar  system.  Under  the  unit  system 
we  know  exactly  in  which  lines  we  are  securing  our 
volume  of  trade  and  can  balance  our  stocks  in  each  line 
according  to  this  demand. 

Unit  control  will  minimize  reckless  and  speculative  buy¬ 
ing,  poor  assortments  and  not-wanted  price  lines,  and 
thus  reduce  mark-downs  from  buying  errors  that  are  the 
result  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  stock  conditions.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  unit  control  is  accurate  comparison 
of  stock  conditions  one  year  against  previous  years,  im¬ 
possible  under  the  dollar  control  system  due  to  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  prices  of  the  various  units  from  year  to 
year.  Since  unit  control  makes  it  possible  to  carry  lower 
stocks  with  better  assortments  of  lines  in  demand,  it  will 
automatically  increase  turnovers. 

Planning  Ahead 

The  fourth  asset  mentioned  was  ability  to  make  and 
follow  stock  and  buying  plans  that  are  based  on  analysis 
of  demand,  resource  market  and  stock  conditions.  Each 
department  should  make  a  definite  plan  in  advance  of  its 
season  as  to  just  what  its  stock  should  consist  of.  How 
many  units  in  each  color,  size,  and  style  in  every  price 
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range.  Stocks  should  be  checked  against  these  plans  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  assortments  complete  and  plans  re¬ 
used  in  accordance  with  the  demand  as  shown  by  the 
movement  of  stock  under  the  unit  stock-controlled  sys- 
teni. 

How  many  of  you  require  definite  stock  plans  of  your 
buyers  or  department  managers?  How  many  of  you  go 
over  and  revise  these  plans  with'  your  buyers  with  a 
view  to  offering  your  customers  the  most  complete  assort¬ 
ment  for  a  minimum  investment  of  your  store’s  money? 
While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  buying  plans,  I  should  like 
to  discuss  briefly  special  sales.  If  we  are  to  render  a 
real  service  in  our  communities,  we  should  supply  our 
consumers  with  the  merchandise  they  require,  when  they 
want  it,  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit  above  our  actual  cost, 
plus  the  cost  of  distribution.  It  is  obvious  that  when  we 
sell  a  quantity  of  fresh  desirable  merchandise  consider¬ 
ably  below  our  cost  of  distribution,  that  we  must  make 
this  up  at  some  future  time  and  are  imposing  a  burden 
on  the  consumer  who  does  not  purchase  at  these  re¬ 
duced  prices  by  forcing  her  to  help  pay  for  the  values 
given  her  more  fortunate  neighbor.  This,  of  course, 
docs  not  apply  to  natural  mark-down  and  close-out 
opportunities  which  are  necessary  to  clear  unsaleable 
stocks  at  the  end  of  a  season. 

Mark-Down  Control 

.\  mark-down  system  that  will  operate  to  eliminate  un¬ 
desirable  merchandise  from  stock  as  quickly  as  possible 
is  the  fifth  asset.  With  this  in  mind — a  year  ago — we 
instituted  an  automatic  mark-down  system  in  our  store 
after  a  definite  time  limit,  the  time  limit  depending  on  the 
tvpe  of  merchandise,  for  example :  Style  department  mer¬ 
chandise  is  subject  to  a  mark-down  of  at  least  25  per 
cent  after  a  comparatively  short  period ;  staple  merchan¬ 
dise,  such  as  clothing  and  household  goods,  after  a  some¬ 
what  longer  period.  This  does  not  mean  that  if  a  de¬ 
partment  manager  recognizes  a  poor  purchase  before  the 
time  limit  expires,  that  he  cannot  mark  it  down.  On  the 
contrary,  he  prefers  to  take  a  smaller  mark-down  before 
the  time  limit  is  reached,  in  order  to  sell  the  merchandise 
before  the  larger  automatic  deduction  operates.  One 
month  after  this  merchandise  has  taken  its  first  auto¬ 
matic  mark-down,  it  is  due  for  a  second,  and  so  on  each 
month,  until  sold. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation  in  our  store  during 
the  past  year  with  a  net  result  of  $67,000  less  mark- 
downs  than  the  year  previous,  cleaner  stocks  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  gross  margin  of  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
above  the  previous  year. 

Expense  Control 

A  control  of  expense  that  will  keep  the  margin  between 
cost  and  retail  as  narrow  as  possible  and  still  make  a 
fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  is  the  sixth  in  my  list. 
Every  merchandise  executive  and  buyer  in  our  company 
is  given  a  detailed  report  each  month,  regarding  the  vari¬ 
ous  expenses  charged  to  his  departments,  and  his  com¬ 
pensation  is  based  on  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  plus  direct  expense  and  sales.  There  should  be 
no  figures  relating  to  any  department  not  available  to  its 
buyer  or  department  manager,  if  they  are  to  be  depart¬ 
ment  managers  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. — yet  I  have 
talked  to  many  buyers  who  tell  me  that  this  is  unheard  of 
in  their  stores.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  there  is 


any  merchant  in  this  progressive  age  who  would  trust 
a  buyer  with  his  money  to  buy  merchandise  and  not  trust 
him  with  the  krtowledge  of  the  results  of  his  work.  If 
there  are  any  such  merchants,  they  are  also  incapable  of 
better  merchandising,  and  ought  not  to  expect  their  buyers 
to  reduce  expenses  of  which  they  are  kept  in  ignorance. 

Training  Executives 

A  training  or  apprentice  system  for  merchandise  execu¬ 
tives  is  the  final  asset.  The  merchandising  strength  of  the 
store  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  and  unless 
our  buyers  or  department  managers  and  their  assistants 
who  are  our  future  department  managers  are  capable  of 
developing  and  using  these  assets,  they  should  be  re¬ 
placed.  If  they  are  capable  we  should  give  them  the 
opportunity  and  assistance  necessary  to  acquire  them. 
In  order  that  these  valuable  assets  may  not  be  lost 
through  changes  in  personnel,  each  merchandise  execu¬ 
tive  should  have  an  understudy  or  assistant  whom  he  is 
training  to  carry  on.  A  good  executive  should  teach 
his  assistants  to  do  as  much  as  possible  of  his  job,  just 
as  a  good  teacher  makes  himself  useless  to  his  pupil  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  addition,  every  store  should  have 
a  squad  of  young  men  and  women  in  selling  or  other  non¬ 
executive  positions  with  sufficient  mentality  and  educa¬ 
tional  background  whom  thev  are  training  to  place  in 
these  assistants’  positions  as  changes  in  merchandise  per¬ 
sonnel  occur. 


Sjteeding  Slow  Moving  Merchandise 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

results  in  his  own  particular  business  is  concerned. 
There  is  that  opportunity  in  your  own  store  through  the 
purchase  of  a  small  quantity  as  a  test  proposition  to  de¬ 
termine  what  you  may  reasonably  expect  as  a  result  from 
the  offering  for  sale  of  a  large  quantity,  because  if  you 
buy  a  small  quantity  of  something  and  try  it  out,  and  it 
goes  pretty  well,  you  at  least  have  used  the  laboratory 
at  your  disposal  in  your  effort  to  find  out  whether  the 
people  in  your  particular  community  want  this  article  of 
merchandise. 

In  buying  merchandise,  we  need  to  do  more  thinking 
about  selling  while  we  are  buying  it.  When  you  are 
looking  at  a  line  of  goods,  don’t  do  all  your  thinking 
about  the  buying,  about  the  quantity  and  color  and  as¬ 
sortment  ;  do  some  thinking  about  how  you  are  going 
to  dispose  of  it.  Safeguard  yourself  from  worrying  eigh¬ 
teen  months  hence  about  slow  selling  merchandise.  No 
manufacturer  or  wholesaler  is  your  friend  who  would 
attempt  to  load  you  up  with  a  quantity  larger  than  you 
should  have.  Remember,  it  is  the  salesman’s  busines.s 
to  sell.  Most  of  the  merchandise  that  finally  finds  itself 
in  the  prior  stock  column  at  inventory  is  merchandise 
bought  because  of  the  pressure  of  some  high-power  sales¬ 
man  or  because  of  the  over-enthusiasm  of  a  short-sighted 
buyer.  It  is  your  fault  and  the  fault  of  your  buyers 
if  you  don’t  use  the  laboratory  at  your  command  to  find 
out  what  you  can  sell  before  you  engage  yourself  for 
large  quantities.  Remember,  too.  that  money  is  made 
on  turnovers,  and  not  on  leftovers. 
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Duties  and  Functions  of  a  Merchandise  Manager 

A  Clear  Statement  of  How  the  Merchandiser  and  His  Buyers 
Scientifically  Plan  Their  Purchasing  and  Selling  Campaign 

Address  by  C.  B.  Dulcan,  The  Heeht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Group 


The  basis  of  a  merchandise  manager’s  functions 
and  duties  is  clear.  Of  course,  he  has  studied  his 
community ;  he  has  studied  his  institution ;  he  has 
studied  competitive  conditions ;  he  decides  the  area  in 
which  he  will  operate  in  order  to  attract  business  with  the 
least  possible  resistance.  However,  he  does  not  stop  there, 
but  if  he  has  vision  and  courage  he  reaches  out  and  adds 
to  his  patronage,  as  he  breaks  down  resistance,  from  a 
class  which  apparently  he  has  not  been  heir  to.  To  more 
clearly  explain:  The  institution  that  has  built  up  a  qual¬ 
ity  business  is  reaching  out  for 
more  volume,  and  a  great 
many  houses  that  have  the 
volume  business  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  trade  up  and  add  to 
their  volume,  or  mass  business, 
some  quality  business. 

Planning  Purchases 

In  order  to  buy  well  we 
must  first  know  what  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  sell.  Assuming  that 
we  know  this,  we  plan  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Say  we  are  to  buy  our 
clothing  needs  for  Spring, 

1925.  We  have  a  form  which 
indicates  the  article,  the  retail 
price,  units  sold  last  year  (over 
a  six  months’  period)  the  total 
sold,  units  sold  this  year  (and 
total),  units  on  hand,  units 
outstanding,  what  we  plan  to 
buy,  showing  quantity,  cost 
and  total,  and  then  our  actual 
purchases,  showing  quantity, 
cost  and  total,  with  a  final 
column  “Balance  to  Buy.”  In 
addition : 

On  hand  to  begin  Spring 
season,  1925. 

On  order,  Spring  season, 

1925. 

Open  to  buy,  Spring  season,  1925. 

Total  number  suits  provided. 

Estimated  to  sell  to  July  31,  1925. 

Estimated  to  have  on  hand  for  Fall. 

By  planning  our  work  in  this  fashion,  we  are  in  a 
measure  approaching  the  professions,  and  benefit  by  a 
scientific  accumulation  of  data.  Of  course,  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  ever  will  be  an  exact 
science.  There  is  psychology,  the  “sixth  sense,”  and 
vagaries  of  the  public  mind  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Having  discovered  a  basis  of  operation  and  assembled  our 
data,  we  should  make  use  of  it  in  as  great  a  measure  as 
our  stock  of  experience  will  permit. 

We  first  analyze  our  markets,  primary,  raw  and  fin¬ 


ished.  We  have  read  all  the  periodicals  and  trade  papers 
relative  to  the  subject  worth  while.  We  have  reviewed 
as  many  lines  as  we  can,  familiarizing  ourselves  as  to 
what  the  producers  may  have  to  put  before  us.  We  have 
taken  our  notes,  made  our  comparisons,  and  then  we 
buy. 

How  Plan  is  Made 

The  building  of  the  plan  itself  should  be  handled  by 
the  buyer  in  conjunction  with  his  assistant.  When  the 
buyer  has  concluded  his  plan 
his  merchandise  manager  or 
divisional  manager  studies  it. 
In  the  final  analysis  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  merchandise 
manager  who  will  O.  K.  or 
make  changes  as  he  sees  fit. 
The  whole  thing,  however,  has 
been  carefully  analyzed,  and 
the  whys  and  wherefores 
ironed  out.  Before  they  part 
they  have  agreed,  mutually, 
that  the  plan  is  a  good  one, 
based  on  all  that  their  human 
faculties  can  conceive  plus  that 
experience  which  has  shown 
them  in  previous  seasons  what 
to  expect,  and  what  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Then  the  buyer  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  buy  his  goods. 

It  is  clearly  evident- that  no 
grave  mistakes  can  be  made, 
and  of  course  there  must  be 
elasticity.  There  should  not 
be  too  much  deviation,  how¬ 
ever.  The  financial  amount 
involved  will  come  naturally 
as  the  result  of  the  unit  buy¬ 
ing  proposals.  In  other  words, 
we  have  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  spend  and  propose 
to  buy  50  or  60  per  cent  of  our 
units;  we  draw  from  our  financial  budget  to  the  same 
extent.  When  buying,  we  attempt  as  a  basis  to  hold 
our  seasonal  purchases  to  about  50  or  60  per  cent  of 
our  unit  buying  power,  as  well  as  our  financial  power, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  season  may  produce 
unusual  conditions,  a  drop  in  the  market,  for  even  sta- 
tiscians  do  not  always  agree  as  to  the  future. 

Follow  Up 

Once  a  month  (more  often  in  some  departments)  we 
analyze  from  our  statistics  how  our  plan  is  working  out, 
and  we  contract  or  expand,  depending  upon  the  situation 
this  analysis  discloses.  And  so  we  reduce  outstanding 
obligations,  within  the  limits  of  our  contractual  rights, 


Leasing  of  Furniture  Departments 

5EVERAL  INQUIRIES  have  come  to  the 
Association  in  recent  months  for  the 
names  of  firms  which  lease  Furniture 
Departments  and  operate  them  in  department 
stores.  Our  files  contain  ample  information 
on  the  lessees  of  many  other  departments,  but 
we  have  been  unsuccessful  so  far  in  rounding 
up  data  about  lessees  of  furniture  departments. 

If  your  store  now  leases  its  furniture  depart¬ 
ment,  or  ever  has  in  the  past,  or  if  you  have 
on  file  the  names  of  any  concerns  zvhich  have 
solicited  your  interest  in  this  connection,  please 
pass  on  this  information  to  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

The  data  desired  are  the  names  of  concerns 
leasing  furniture  departments  in  stores,  their 
addresses  and  any  facts  you  may  have  about 
their  methods,  reliability  and  how  they  have 
cooperated  with  your  store.  This  information, 
so  far  as  it  involves  your  store’s  name,  will  be 
kept  confidential  if  you  so  request. 
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or  we  buy  more,  as  the  occasion  demands.  All  this  has 
been  worked  out  in  a  joint  conference  by  the  buyer  and 
the  merchandising  staff.  They  have  a  mutual,  given  goal. 
There  are  no  whips  cracked.  But  before  the  conference 
breaks  up  an  absolute  agreement  has  been  reached,  a  co¬ 
partnership  understanding  has  been  obtained  and  the 
completion  of  that  understanding  was  arrived  at  openly 
and  frankly. 

The  divisional  managers  and  the  buyers  may  have 
passed  on  the  plans,  but  a  review  of  each  important  plan 
is  made  by  the  merchandise  manager  with  his  divisional 
staff.  As  a  general  thing,  if  the  merchandise  manager 
has  properly  sold  the  policies  of  the  institution  there 
won’t  be  much  to  change.  That  is  organization. 

Price  Lines 

I  think  line  price  is  important  enough  to  merit  some 
discussion.  First:  It  is  essential  to  line  up  your  prices, 
with  fair  jump  in  between  prices,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
minimum.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  example — ^boy’s  blouses 
— depending  on  the  type  of  clientele — we  will  say  seventy- 
nine  cents  will  be  our  lowest  price.  At  this  price  we  could 
expect  volume.  Of  course,  we  know  exactly  what  we 
have  sold  in  previous  seasons.  Then  we  go  to  the  next 
price,  which  should  be  one  dollar,  the  next  one  dollar  and 
forty-five  cents,  and  the  last  one  dollar  and  ninety-five 
cents.  There  may  be  a  few  silk  or  rayon  things,  or  better 
cotton  goods  at  higher  prices,  but  around  the  four  prices 
first  named,  we  are  going  to  build  our  business.  Thus 
in  proceeding  to  the  market  our  buying  plan  is  simplified. 

Secondly,  our  selling  of  these  goods  is  simplified.  We 
can  watch  our  stocks  with  much  less  trouble,  which  means 
that  we  are  likely  to  fill-in  a  lowering  or  depleted  stock 
more  readily  and  carefully.  Line  price  permits  trading 
up  with  greater  ease.  A  sales  person  who  has  a  custo¬ 
mer  for  a  dollar  blouse  remembers  very  definitely  that 
she  has  a  good  big  group  of  better  blouses  at  one  dollar 
and  forty-five  cents.  It  is  true,  her  dollar  stock  carries 
a  splendid  selection,  but  she  doesn’t  have  any  at  $1.15, 
$1.19  and  eighty-nine  cents  to  confuse  her.  She  can 
therefore  more  readily  lead  her  customer  to  the  higher- 
priced  group.  She  can  also  size  up  her  customer  for 
one  of  the  four  groups  quite  easily  if  she  doesn’t  have 
forty  minor  prices  to  distract  her.  It  is  simplified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Benefits  Derived 

If  one  line  doesn’t  move,  if  it  has  been  badly  bought — 
and  that  occurs  sometimes — move  it  into  the  next  line. 
The  sooner  the  better.  Occasionally  we  may  create  a 
special  sale  price  in  between. 

Line  price,  therefore,  simplifies  buying,  simplifies  sell¬ 
ing,  simplifies  stock-keeping,  reduces  the  number  of 
ragged  ends,  produces  more  regular  business  (something 
we  are  all  striving  for),  reduces  the  amount  of  stock 
on  hand,  and  you  have  a  good  showing  in  all  groups  of 
your  line  prices  instead  of  a  poor  showing  in  thirty 
harum-scarum  prices.  Then,  too,  when  buying  to  line 
price,  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  buy  something  that 
won’t  fit  into  one  of  the  line  prices.  If  it  isn’t  good 
enough  to  go  into  the  higher  line  price,  and  costs  too 
much  to  go  into  the  medium  or  lower  price,  the  chances 
are  that  it  doesn’t  belong  in  your  stock  at  all. 

There  is  a  thought  here,  too,  on  taking  one  of  the 
middle  prices  of  our  line  price  and  usirg  it  as  a  feature. 


as  a  leader.  Each  department  should  have  its  one  feature 
price  in  addition  to  line  price,  for  the  one  means  regular 
business  and  the  other  means  intensifying  a  regular  line 
which  builds  “words  of  mouth”  publicity,  the  most  desir¬ 
able  publicity  there  is,  and  something  which  cannot  be 
bought  outright,  though  incomparable  as  a  builder  of 
good-will.  And  this  makes  for  policy  in  advertising. 

Selling  Program 

Before  making  our  buying  plan  we  had  our  selling  plan 
in  mind,  volume,  etc.  So  now,  we  proceed  to  build  a 
definite  selling  plan.  This  is  done  for  about  thirty  days 
in  advance,  in  addition  to  seasonal  policies,  by  which  we 
are  governed.  Then  once  a  month,  and  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  thereafter,  the  merchandise  manager  sits  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  buying  organization,  analyzing  the  goods 
that  are  either  in  the  house  or  outstanding,  and  fits  them 
into  a  sales  plan.  This,  too,  simplifies  itself  because  of 
the  original  co-worked  buying  plan.  Copy  is  then  written 
by  the  buyer  and  sent  to  the  publicity  department,  and 
each  day  the  merchandise  manager,  the  publicity  man¬ 
ager  and  the  divisional  merchandise  managers  confer. 
The  high  lights,  the  selling  points,  the  style  points,  the 
reasons  for  buying  the  particular  goods  in  question  are 
put  before  this  conference,  and  in  this  manner  find  them¬ 
selves  either  in  the  newspaper  or  in  direct  messages,  etc. 
Not  only  do  we  plan  for  the  future,  but  we  analyze  the 
past  day’s  ads  and  pick  them  to  pieces  in  an  effort  to 
find  just  where  we  may  have  fallen  down. 

The  merchandise  manager  or  buyer  who  is  a  student 
does  not  try  to  beat  last  year’s  figures  just  to  beat  them. 
He  first  investigates  what  that  ad.  cost;  how  much  had 
to  be  marked  down ;  what  the  additional  overhead 
amounted  to,  and  if  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  a 
reasonable  profit,  he  does  not  attempt  to  repeat.  It  is 
our  duty  to  merchandise  for  a  profit.  Volume  is  essen¬ 
tial,  but  volume  with  no  profit  is  not  essential. 

The  comparison  department  should  be  responsible  to 
the  merchandise  manager.  The  functions  should  be  to 
report  the  style  trend;  to  compare  price,  quality,  style, 
variety,  apparent  business  being  done,  the  physical  lay¬ 
out  of  competitive  departments,  location  and  situation, 
etc. 

Slow  Moving  Lines 

Slow  moving  merchandise  will  retard  progress,  affect 
turnover,  hurt  sales,  keep  your  capital  tied  up.  Custo¬ 
mers  learn  to  know  your  goods  if  they  have  been  on 
hand  too  long,  and  the  longer  they  stay,  the  longer  they 
are  likely  to  stay  unless  drastic  methods  and  measures 
are  adopted  to  move  promptly.  The  sales  people  are 
affected.  In  order  to  move  goods  which  are  slow  mov¬ 
ing,  a  number  of  things  must  be  done.  First,  we  must 
know  what  they  are;  whether  they  have  been  on  hand  a 
week  or  ten  years.  They  must  be  listed  so  that  a  pe¬ 
riodical  check-up  can  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  they  are  moving.  Second,  sales  people  should  have 
some  means  of  ready  identification.  Third,  constant  fol¬ 
low-up  and  watchfulness  both  from  the  sheets  and  the 
physical  stock,  is  essential.  Fourth,  salespeople  as  well 
as  executives  of  the  department  should  be  given  some  in¬ 
centive  for  moving  these  goods. 

The  store  that  has  a  properly  conducted  “Want  Sys¬ 
tem”  is  using  the  eyes,  ears,  intuition  and  knowledge  of 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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CONDITIONS  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  markets 
continue  dull  in  most  lines,  but  an  improvement 
is  beginning  to  be  felt.  Ready-to-wear  is  gain¬ 
ing  slowly,  and  manufacturers  of  finer  grades  of  hosiery 
are  in  some  instances  behind  in  deliveries.  There  are 
more  buyers  coming  to  the  markets,  which  indicates  a 
need  for  merchandise  on  the  part  of  retailers. 

Prices  generally  are  firm,  and  this  condition  is  ex- 
ix?cted  to  continue,  as  prices  of  raw  goods  are  still  high 
and  no  break  is  anticipated,  though  a  moderate  decline 
has  occurred  both  in  raw  silk  and  cotton.  Labor  condi¬ 
tions  continue  practically  unchanged,  and  there  is  no 
overproduction  of  merchandise.  There  are  factors  which 
will  govern  conditions.  A  gradual  and  general  improve¬ 
ment  is  predicted  in  many  quarters. 

We  again  mention  the  comparatively  small  stocks  which 
manufacturers  in  the  various  lines  have  on  hand,  and 
their  disinclination  to  produce  more  than  they  can  see 
a  ready  outlet  for  indicates  that  deliveries  of  reorders 
may  be  delayed. 

W omens  Apparel 

There  is  some  improvement  in  the  various  branches 
of  this  industry,  and  buyers  now  in  New  York  are  pick¬ 
ing  up  what  satisfactory  merchandise  they  can  find  for 
quick  shipment.  Business  in  silk  garments  is  the  most 
active,  and  printed  crepes  are  in  demand.  Flat  crepes, 
crepe  de  chines,  georgettes  and  chiffons  lead  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Taffetas  are  gaining  more  attention.  In  wool, 
Kasha  weaves,  flannel  and  twills  are  good.  Bright  color¬ 
ings  are  in  demand  and  the  natural  or  cashmere  color  is 
being  featured. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  mould  the  straight  line  sil¬ 
houette  slightly  to  the  figure,  and  flares  in  skirts,  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  treatments,  are  much  in  evidence.  A 
tendency  ta  mannish  effects  is  developing,  and  mannish 
top  coats  of  tweed  are  gaining  attention. 

Separate  skirts  for  sport  wear  are  featured.  These 
are  of  silk,  wool  or  cotton  and  are  worn  with  a  jumper 
blouse  or  tailored  waist,  also  with  a  knitted  jumper  or 
shirt.  Bright  colors  are  the  vogue  and  white  is  accepted. 
Bright  scarfs  are  featured  with  practically  all  sport  gar¬ 
ments. 

Satin  coats,  principally  of  black,  are  being  favored 
by  many.  White  coats  of  flannel  and  kasha  weaves 
are  advocated  for  sport  and  country  use.  It  is 
believed  that  ensembles  with  variations  of  treatment  will 
continue  as  a  feature  for  Fall. 

Printed  cotton  goods  are  effectively  employed  for 
summer  dresses  and  for  beach  costumes,  consisting  of 
bathing  suit,  cape  and  cap.  These,  of  course,  must  be 
of  fast  dye.  Printed  silks  are  also  favored  for  beach 
wear  ensembles,  plain  colors  being  used  wdth  printed 
fabrics,  a  printed  bathing  suit  and  plain  colored  cape  or 
vice  versa.  Printed  terry  cloth  makes  a  practical  beach 
cape. 


Dress  Accessories 

This  is  a  season  of  fancy  effects,  and  novelties  in  ma¬ 
terials  and  accessories  are  popular  with  the  consuming 
public.  Therefore  an  attractive  display  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise  should  prove  profitable. 

Neckwear  is  again  an  important  item  of  dress.  Bright 
colored  scarfs  are  good  both  for  street  and  sport  wear. 
Collar  and  cuff  sets  of  silk,  also  cotton,  are  in  demand, 
and  vests  and  vestees  are  being  worn. 

Hosiery  of  the  better  grades  of  silk  in  light  colorings 
is  selling  well,  and  fancies  in  silk  with  embroidered 
flowers  and  hand-painted  designs  are  being  featured. 
Some  manufacturers  are  behind  in  their  deliveries,  as 
an  increasing  demand  is  being  made  against  insufficient 
stocks. 

Gloves  with  fancy  cuffs  which  flare  back  from  the 
wrist  are  featured  again  for  Fall.  Such  cuffs  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  contrasting  colors,  some  of  which  are  bright. 
Two-tone  effects  and  black  and  white  are  more  staple. 
Browns  and  ’light  tan  shades,  and  greys  are  good,  and 
it  is  believed  black  will  be  good  for  Fall.  Paris  is  show¬ 
ing  light  tan  suede  in  mousquetaire  lengths. 

Laces  are  in  demand  for  trimming  underwear,  and 
for  dress  use  and  a  wide  variety  of  types  is  being  sold. 
Blonde  shade  is  perhaps  most  popular.  Pleatings  by 
the  yard  are  featured  for  neck  trimming  and  jabot  use. 

Silks 

Perhaps  th^  most  active  of  the  wholesale  markets  is 
the  silk  industry  and  printed  fabrics  are  most  in  demand. 
Crepes,  both  plain  and  printed  are  very  active.  Flat 
crepes,  crepe  de  chines,  georgettes  and  chiffons  lead  at 
present  and  satins  are  go^  for  coats.  Some  taffetas  are 
being  sold.  Bright  colorings  continue  active,  and  very 
effective  results  are  produced  by  combining  bright  shades 
in  patterns,  both  large  and  small,  geometrical  and  floral. 

While  the  price  of  raw  silk  has  declined  a  little,  prices 
of  finished  cloth  remain  firm  and  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  so.  Manufacturers  are  in  some  instances  behind 
in  deliveries  of  materials  most  in  demand,  and  stocks 
generally  are  only  moderate. 

Much  discussion  is  heard  concerning  the  weighting  of 
silk  and  many  varying  opinions  are  expressed.  Some 
declare  that  silk  should  not  be  weighted  at  all  except  by 
the  necessary  addition  of  pure  vegetable  dyes.  Others 
believe  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  weighting  is  permis¬ 
sible,  and  desirable,  because  of  a  better  “hand”  and  drape 
thus  produced.  But  there  is  disagreement  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  reasonable  weighting.  Manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  alike  are  divided  on  this  question. 

When  silk  is  woven  in  the  “grey”  it  must  be  “boiled 
off”  to  remove  the  animal  oil.  The  reduction  in  per¬ 
centage  of  weight  varies  with  different  grades  of  fibre, 
and  will  amount  to  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  Some 
contend  that  it  is  permissible  to  weight  artificially  the 
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Rayon  combined  with  cotton  is  also  an  established  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  trade,  and  has  extended  to  the  curtain,  drap¬ 
ery  and  bedding  industries  as  well  as  to  the  dress  and 
garment  trades.  This  means  that  piece  goods  of  Rayon 
combined  with  cotton  which  can  be  utilized  for  these 
purposes  are  in  demand  and  should  be  featured. 

Prices  of  raw  cotton  have  declined  of  late,  but  present 
prices  are  still  comparatively  high.  Showings  of  new 
lines  to  be  delivered  from  May  to  October  indicate  a 
slight  advance  in  price,  and  from  present  indications 
prices  will  remain  firm. 

The  Amoskeag  Mills  which  inaugurated  a  10  per  cent 
cut  in  wages  October  1,  1924,  to  be  effective  until 
April  1,  1925,  have,  with  the  cooperation  of  their  opera¬ 
tives,  continued  this  wage  cut  agreement  for  the  next  six 
months.  This  is  a  continuance  of  a  wage  scale  now  oper¬ 
ative  and  therefore  will  not  affect  prices  in  the  near 
future. 

Cotton  goods  stocks  are  still  subnormal,  and  as  an 
active  business,  especially  on  fancies,  is  anticipated  for 
this  season  the  possibilities  of  replenishment  of  stocks 
should  be  considered. 


boiled  off  silk  up  to  its  original  weight.  Many  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  that  25  per  cent  of  weighting  does  not 
detract  from  the  life  or  wearing  qualities  of  goods  and 
state  that  scientific  study  and  application  has  made  this 
possible. 

If  25  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  grey  goods  is 
boiled  off  and  to  the  remaining  twelve  ounces  of  each 
pound,  25  per  cent  of  weight  is  added  the  result  will 
be  fifteen  ounces,  or  one  ounce  less  than  the  original 
weight,  but  if  goods  are  weighted  to  25  per  cent  more 
than  the  original  weight  of  sixteen  ounces,  the  result  is 
that  66  2/3  per  cent  of  weight  has  been  added  to  the 
pure  silk  weight.  These  figures  are  offered  as  compara¬ 
tive  only. 

Some  retail  buyers  claim  that  the  consumer  will  buy 
moderately  weighted  silk  in  preference  to  pure  dye, 
even  when  advised  of  the  weighting.  Others  are  op¬ 
posed  to  selling  anything  but  pure  dye  silks.  This  is  a 
question  that  should  interest  all  retailers.”  If  weighting, 
as  done  now,  is  injurious  to  the  goods,  it  is  injurious 
to  the  store  that  sells  it,  because  of  the  dissatisfied  pur¬ 
chaser  who  results. 

Fifty-four-inch  silks  are  gaining  popularity,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  width  of  such  goods  is 
used  for  the  length  of  the  garment,  and  therefore  the 
greatest  strain  is  placed  upon  the  filling  instead  of  upon 
the  warp,  which  is  recognized  as  the  stronger. 

JV  oolens 

The  woolen  and  worsted  markets  are  at  present  wait¬ 
ing  for  more  business  to  develop.  Manufacturers  of  gar¬ 
ments,  both  women’s  and  men’s,  have  been  buying  spar¬ 
ingly.  An  increased  demand  from  them  is  expected  in 
the  very  near  future  because  increased  garment  purchases 
will  be  made  by  retailers  as  the  Spring  season  gets  under 
way. 

Some  of  the  new  lines  for  Fall  recently  have  been 
offered,  and  these  shows  a  slight  rise  in  prices,  but  less 
than  was  expected  a  few  weeks  ago,  due  to  a  slight  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  of  raw  wool.  This  decline  in  price  of  raw 
wools  was  due  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  raw 
goods  buyers  to  pay  the  high  prevailing  prices,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  speculators  in  raw  wool  were  forced  to  offer 
their  holdings  at  prices  they  thought  would  attract  pur¬ 
chasers.  However,  buying  of  raw  materials  by  cloth 
manufacturers  is  still  conservative. 

Fall  opening  of  woolens  stress  the  suede  effects,  and 
kasha  weaves,  twills  and  some  tweeds.  Colorings  are 
more  subdued  than  for  Spring.  Black  is  being  featured 
more.  One  of  the  leading  producers  of  woolens  for 
women’s  apparel  is  featuring  bird  colorings,  which  are 
rich  but  of  darker  tone. 

Manufacturers  are  expected  to  continue  to  produce 
conservatively.  Present  stocks  on  hand  are  moderate. 

Cottons 

Business  in  cotton  goods  is  carrying  on  as  usual,  and 
no  particularly  new  features  have  developed.  Printed 
wash  goods  are  most  active,  and  a  fairly  good  business 
is  now  being  done  on  these.  Printed  goods  of  the  fast 
dye  variety  are  most  in  demand  and  it  is  believed  that 
an  extensive  business  on  this  class  of  merchandise  will 
continue  throughout  this  season.  Plain  colors  in  fast 
dyes  are  also  good,  and  have  established  a  staple  demand 
in  cotton  piece  goods. 


Duties  of  a  Merchandise  Manager 

{Continued  from  page  47) 


the  sales  person;  more  important  yet,  of  the  public. 
Just  imagine  if  we  could  really  get  a  want  system  to  func¬ 
tion  as  it  should,  a  system  that  would  automatically  reg¬ 
ister  what  your  sales  person  and  the  public  want,  what 
a  tremendous  influence  that  would  be  in  checking  us  up. 

The  merchandise  manager  who  wants  to  make  a  profit 
for  his  firm  must  be  familiar  with  the  market  resources; 
he  should  read  every  vital  subject  pertaining  to  mer¬ 
chandise  and  merchandising.  He  should  inculcate  the 
same  desire  on  the  part  of  his  buying  staff.  He  should 
be  a  student  of  statistics.  He  must  not,  however,  permit 
statistics  to  overwhelm  him.  He  should  leave  some  of 
this  to  the  controller.  He  should  go  to  the  market  with 
various  buyers  at  different  periods;  he  should  visit  the 
marking  room  or  the  receiving  room  daily.  He  should 
make  the  rounds  of  the  store  as  often  as  possible  in 
order  to  keep  up  customer  contact,  as  well  as  contact 
with  the  sales  people,  and  other  executives  of  the  store. 
He  must  build  his  plans  in  such  fashion  that  each 
season  or  period  will  leave  some  definite  mark  in  the 
way  of  added  experience  and  knowledge;  policies  must 
be  enlarged  as  the  unfolding  of  his  plans  prove  the  merit 
of  these  additions.  He  must  examine  the  past;  operate 
in  the  present,  and  plan  for  the  future.  He  must  sell  his 
institution,  not  merely  as  a  distributive  depot,  not  merely 
as  a  structure  of  stone  and  steel,  but  as  an  organic  human 
element  built  into  the  fibres  of  that  civic  center  in  which 
the  department  store  today  plays  so  important,  so  neces¬ 
sary  a  part. 

He  must  have  vision  and  courage,  and  faith  in  himself 
and  the  ability  of  his  co-workers  to  work  out  the  problem 
that  confront  them.  He  cannot  do  it  alone;  he  must 
believe  that  those  around  him  can  help;  he  must  trust 
them  to  help ;  he  must  enlist  their  aid  and  sympathies  in 
his  problems  and  ambitions. 
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Traffic  Developments  Affecting  Retail  Merchants 

A  Good  Plan  for  Economically  Routing  Small  Packages  and 
Details  of  Rulings  on  Freight  Rates  and  Classifications 
By  The  Traffic  Group 


ONE  of  our  members  outlines  a  plan  of  routing 
small  packages  which  seems  very  practical  and 
economical.  The  operation  of  the  plan  is  simple, 
and  applies  to  outgoing  as  well  as  incoming  shipments. 
We  will  he  glad  to  furnish  the  name  of  the  publisher  of 
the  map  upon  request.  Let  us  know  what  you  think  of 
this  plan  of  routing. 

“We  wish  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  new  system 
built  by  us  for  routing  parcels  between  parcel  post  and 
express  by  the  cheapest  way,  by  stamping  our  orders 
with  the  economical  limit  between  the  two,  from  the 
point  in  which  the  order  is  placed  to  Indianapolis. 

How  Map  Is  Used 

“This  system  is  based  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States 
on  which  are  marked  postal  zones  and  express  blocks,  and 
in  every  express  block  the  two  weights  below  which  par¬ 
cel  post  without  insurance  is  cheaper  and  below  which 
parcel  post  insured  for  $50  is  cheaper  than  express.  We 
stamp  all  orders  ‘Ship  M  parcels  under  —  lbs.  parcels 
post.  We  charge  back  difference  in  cost  if  our  shipping 
instructions  arc  not  followed.’  We  fill  in  the  blank 
space  with  the  economical  limit  for  the  particular  city 
in  which  the  order  was  placed.  When  the  parcel  reaches 
us,  if  the  shipment  comes  by  express  and  weighs  less 
than  the  limiting  weight  up  to  which  parcel  post  is 
cheaper,  or  if  it  is  parcel  post  where  express  would  be 


cheaper,  we  charge  back  the  difference  in  cost  to  the 
shipper. 

“We  have  been  operating  this  system  since  July  and 
we  found  that  our  charge-backs  were  at  the  rate  of  over 
$80  a  month,  or  $1,000  a  year.  This,  we  believe,  repre¬ 
sented  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  savings  effected, 
because  three  out  of  four  resources  ship  in  accordance 
with  our  shipping  notation  without  having  to  be  charged 
back  the  difference.  After  operating  this  system  for 
three  or  four  months  we  find  the  charge-backs  decreas¬ 
ing.  as  all  of  our  regular  shippers  fall  into  line  and  ship 
in  regard  to  our  instruction  and  we  have  our  economy 
without  having  to  charge  back  but  very  few  accounts. 

Stop  Careless  Shipping 

“This  system  should  interest  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as  it  solves  the  old  problem  of  merchan¬ 
dise  coming  from  a  careless  shipper  who  does  not  care 
when  the  charges  are  paid  by  the  consignee  whether  he 
ships  the  more  economical  way  or  not.  There  are  many 
houses  which  call  the  express  company  and  give  them  all 
outgoing  merchandise  in  order  to  be  rid  of  it  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  know  whether  each  package  would  go 
more  economical  by  express  or  parcel  post. 

“These  maps,  which  form  the  basis  of  this  system,  are 
also  used  in  our  shipping  department,  for  it  enables  the 
shipping  clerk  to  route  packages  at  a  glance  without  re¬ 
ferring  to  shipper’s  guide  or  tables.” 


Rule  on  Penalty  Charge  on  Shipments 
Made  in  Fibre  Containers 

In  the  November  issue  of  Timely  Lines  attention  was 
called  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Official  Classi¬ 
fication  Territory  stating  that  an  exception  to  the  official 
classification  had  been  established,  which  would  make  it 
optional  with  the  shipper  as  to  the  marking  of  contents  on 
fiber  board  boxes.  This  was  suspended  by  the  Commission 
in  1.  &  S.  Docket  No.  2260.  The  case  was  heard  before 
the  commission,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  order: 

ORDER 

At  a  session  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Division  3,  held  at  its  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the 
22nd  day  of  January,  A.D.,  1925. 

Investigation  and  Suspension  Docket  No.  2260.  Penalty  Charge 
on  Shipments  in  Fiber  Boxes  in  Official  Classification  Territory. 


It  appearing,  that  by  orders  dated  October  31  and  November 
17,  1924,  the  commission  entered  upon  a  hearing  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  the  rates,  charges,  regulations,  and  practices  stated 
in  the  schedules  enumerated  and  described  in  said  orders,  and 
suspended  the  operation  of  said  schedules  until  March  1  and 
April  5,  1925,  respectively; 

It  further  appearing  that  a  full  investigation  of  the  matters 
and  things  involved  has  been  had,  and  that  said  division  on  date 


hereof  has  made  and  filed  a  report  containing  its  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon,  which  said  report  is  hereby  referred  to 
and  made  a  part  hereof ; 

It  is  ordered,  that  the  orders  heretofore  entered  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  suspending  the  operation  of  said  schedules,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  vacated  and  set  aside  as  of  February  28,  1925,  and 
that  this  proceeding  be  discontinued. 


Proposed  Increase  in  Freight  Rates  on 
Furniture  Again  Postponed 

In  the  January  issue  of  Confidential  Bulletin,  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  about  our  petition  to  the  Inter- 
-state  Commerce  Commission  for  a  suspension  of  tariffs 
filed  by  carriers  naming  increases  in  freight  rates  from 
southern  points  to  points  in  trunk  line  and  New  England 
territories.  The  hearing  of  this  case,  I.  &  S.  Docket 
2276,  was  concluded  on  February  28th. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Ryan,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers’  Association  to  our 
Washington  representative,  Harold  R.  Young,  speaks  for 
itself : 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  assistance 
given  us  in  connection  with  I.  &  S.  Docket  No.  2276, 
which  was  tried  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  last  week. 

“The  tariffs  will  be  further  postponed  until  August  1, 
1925,  pending  a  decision  by  the  Commission.  I  am  con- 
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Better  Selling -Lower  Overhead 

How  Lamson  helps  solve 
these  two  vital  problems 


Merchants  state  that  these  are  their  two  most  important  problems. 
Lamson  Service  is  expressly  designed  to  solve  both. 

The  surest  way  to  make  the  clerks  better  salespeople  is  to  relieve 
them  of  all  distractions  and  non-productive  work.  Lamson  Service  re¬ 
lieves  them  of  change-making  and  telephoning  for  charge  authorization. 
All  sales  are  handled  in  one  simple  way,  with  one  system.  You  can  add  or 
move  salespeople  without  red  tape  or  bother. 

Lamson  Service  also  cuts  overhead  expense.  It  is  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  have  the  cashiering  done  by  a  few  experts  in  the  central, 
rather  than  by  many  floor  cashiers,  or  by  the  salespeople  themselves. 
With  the  new  centrals,  cashiers  easily  handle  1000  transactions  or  more 
every  day.  Quicker  billing  with  Lamson  Systems  means  that  bills  are 
paid  more  promptly,  and  capital  is  turned  faster.  The  accuracy  of  au¬ 
thorizing  by  comparing  the  written  sales  records  with  the  ledgers  or  in¬ 
dexes  cuts  down  costly  complaints. 

May  we  show  you  in  more  detail  just  how  Lamson  will  help  you  to 
better  selling  and  lower  overhead  costs? 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 


SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 


Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 
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vinced  that  the  carriers  failed  to  sustain  the  burden  of 
proof  in  this  case,  and  I  am  doubtful  that  they  will  get 
the  increase  they  are  asking  for. 

“I  feel  that  the  intervention  of  the  dealers  in  this  case 
was  very  helpful,  and  will  show  the  Commission  that 
the  dealers  are  interested  in  the  matter.” 

Even  though  the  Commission  decides  that  the  carriers 
are  entitled  to  the  increased  rate,  our  action  in  the  matter 
has  helped  to  prevent  our  members  from  having  to  pay 
this  increase  for  a  period  of  eight  months. 


Information  Supplied  by  Railroads  on 
Through  Package  Car  Service 

The  following  information  regarding  special  merchan¬ 
dise  car  service  has  been  supplied  us  by  the  railroads 
mentioned  below.  This  data  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
stores  because  of  its  bearing  on  improved  service  and  time¬ 
saving  : 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

“Our  dry  goods  cars  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore.  Louisville  and  Pittsburgh  have  been  unusual¬ 
ly  successful,  for  receivers  in  those  cities  who  have  tried 
this  service  have  found  it  completely  dependable,  and  the 
officials  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  exerted  themselves 
in  every  way  to  make  certain  that  no  delay  occurs  in 
handling  these  dry  goods  cars.  This  service  is  to  be 
had  from  New  York  City,  and  in  addition  to  the  special 
cars  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  forwards  daily  cars  for  hand¬ 
ling  of  merchandise  to  practically  every  important  point 
on  its  line,  as  well  as  daily  through  cars  to  Milwaukee, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  Milwaukee 
cars  move  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R. 
beyond  Chicago,  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  cars 
move  over  the  Soo  Line  railroad.  The  daily  car  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City  routes  via  the  Missouri  Pacific  through  St. 
Louis.” 

Wabash  Railway  Company 

“We  have  already  acquainted  you  with  the  other  mer¬ 
chandise  cars  we  are  operating  from  both  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  to  New  York  City  through  the  New  York 
Transfer  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Effective  January 
15th,  we  have  laid  out  a  through  car  from  Detroit  to 
New  York  in  connection  with  the  D.,  L.  &  W.,  and  on 
this  car,  as  with  the  others,  we  are  sending  post  card 
advice,  giving  forwarding  with  description  of  the  ship¬ 
ments. 

Union  Pacific  System 

This  company  has  announced  the  establishment  effec¬ 
tive  March  2,  1925,  of  daily  merchandise  car  service 
from  Spencer  Transfer  to  their  Cheyenne  Transfer,  via 
Southern  Railroad,  Missouri  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific 
System.  These  cars  are  due  to  arrive  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  on  the  seventh  day.  Shipments  destined  to 
points  beyond  are  distributed  from  this  point.  They  also 
announce  that  daily  through  car  service  from  St.  John’s 
Park  Station  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Seattle,  Washington,  are  making  an  average  of  less  than 
fourteen  days  between  the  points  mentioned. 


Classification  Rulings  Bring  Saving 
on  Two  Types  of  Furniture 

Mr.  L.  F.  Mongeon,  traffic  manager  of  the  Eleto  Com¬ 
pany,  and  chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group  Classification 
Committee,  has  just  advised  us  of  two  important  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Official  Classification  Committee. 

Classification  for  Sewing  Cabinets 

The  manufacturers  have  been  billing  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Priscilla  sewing  cabinets  as  tables,  sewing 
tables  and  sewing  cabinets,  and  carriers  apply  Ij/^  times 
first-class  rate.  Mr.  Mongeon  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  classification  committee,  and  they  replied  that  “your 
sewing  cabinets,  styles  95j4,  93:95,  547  and  1902,  such 
as  illustrated  in  the  photographs  submitted  are  properly 
subject  to  the  ratings  established  in  the  official  classifica¬ 
tion  on  cabinets  N.  O.  I.  B.  N.,  without  glass.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  ruled  that  Colonial  sewing  cabinets  are  tables 
N.  O.  I.  B.  N.  set  up.  This  cabinet  has  drop  leaves  and 
two  drawers.  Cabinets  without  glass  are  subject  to  first- 
class  rate. 

Mr.  Mongeon  states  his  savings  in  transportation 
charges  on  these  articles  will  range  from  33j4c  to  71c 
per  cwt. 

Classification  of  Buffet  Servers 

Mr.  Mongeon  writes :  “Many  manufacturers  are  class¬ 
ifying  this  type  of  furniture  as  serving  tables,  and  car¬ 
riers  apply  lYz  times  first-class  rate,  which  is  applicable 
to  ‘tables  N.  O.  I.  B.  N.,  set  up.’  It  is  our  understanding 
that  quite  some  years  ago  this  article  was  merely  a  table 
with  a  drawer.  Although  this  table  is  still  being  manu¬ 
factured  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
greatly  resembles  the  buffet,  and  my  understanding  is 
that  it  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  it.” 

The  committee  replied  to  Mr.  Mongeon  as  follows: 
“In  view  of  your  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  articles 
illustrated  in  the  cuts  submitted  are  in  reality  buffet  serv¬ 
ers,  this  committee  will  hold  that  the  ratings  established 
on  buffets  will  apply  to  shipments  thereof.” 

We  suggest  that  you  immediately  examine  some  of 
your  old  freight  bills,  and  if  you  find  the  commodities  are 
being  rated  as  sewing  tables  or  serving  tables,  as  the 
case  may  be,  file  an  overcharge  claim  against  carrier  for 
the  difference  between  the  rate  charged  and  the  correct 
rate  under  the  rulings  mentioned  here. 


Important  Change  in  Postal  Regulations 

New  postal  rate  regulations  effective  April  15th,  1925. 
contain  important  changes  in  the  rates  on  postal  cards  and 
mail  matter  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  All  mail 
matter  subject  to  the  increased  rate  on  and  after  April 
15th  must  bear  the  required  postage  if  mailed  under  per¬ 
mit  with  stamps  affixed,  in  accordance  with  the  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations.  The  permit  indicia  must,  of 
course,  show  the  proper  amount  of  postage  paid. 

It  is  suggested  that  members  immediately  apply  to 
their  local  Postmaster  for  a  copy  of  the  new  regulations, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  sufficient  time  to  become 
familiar  with  them  before  the  date  mentioned. 
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{Continued  from  page  41) 


Sl$.,  Chicago 


this  **Gem”  of  a  Jewelry  Store 

Welch -WiLMARTH  Equipped 


Pictured  above  is  a  jewelry  store  that  has  an  air  of 
distinction.  Every  customer  is  impressed  with  its 
beauty  and  dignity.  Every  merchant  sees  the  deeper 
underlying  plan  that  uses  beauty  as  a  means  of  mov¬ 
ing  merchandise  profitably.  In  all  kinds  of  stores, 
Welch- Wilmarth  store  planning  combines  beauty  and 
efficiency  for  greater  profit,  giving  each  one  individual 
study.  Send  in  coupon  for  our  booklet  “Method  in 
Merchandising”  or  any  portion  of  our  service,  all  of 
which  is  offered  without  obligation  to  purchase. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Welch-Wilmarth 


Companiea 

Associated 


Store  Planners,  Designers  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Finest 
Store  Equipment  in  the  world 


Representatives  in  all 
principal  cities.  Consult 
yourlocal  telephone  hook 


Wekh-Wilraarth 
Csapasiet,  AtMtiated, 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

□  Please  send  roe  a  copy  of  your  book,  "Method  In  Merchandising." 

□  Please  hare  your  repreacntatlTe  call. 

Please  send  roe  full  particulars  about: 

i  □  Baby  Shop;  □  Shirt  Waist  CablneU;  □  Clothing  Wardrobes; 

□  Hat  Cates;  □  interchangeable  Sectional  Units;  □  Show  Caaes; 
I  □  Millinery  Caaes :  Q  Children's  Departroent.  I  understand  I  am  In  no 

I  way  obligated. 


Exeeutire  Position. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 
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Traffic  Man’s  Opportunity  to  Reduce  Transportation  Costs 

Address  by  George  K.  Batt,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  the  TraflBc  Group 


The  traffic  man — and  when  I  say  traffic,  I  mean  the 
handling  of  the  merchandise  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  the  selling  shelves — is  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  retail  store.  It  is  his  direct  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  merchandise  arrives  on  time,  in  the  proper 
shape,  and  is  placed  on  the  shelves  for  sale  at  the  de¬ 
sired  time.  His  is  no  small  task,  for  if  we  realize  that 
transportation  today  is  becoming  both  one  of  the  most 
intricate  and  expensive  items  of  our  increasing  cost  of 
doing  business,  we  realize  that  we  should  place  that 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  only  those  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  the  task. 

Too  often  the  mistake  is  made  by  a  store  of  going  out 
and  employing  only  the  lowest  priced  man  that  can  be 
found — a  so-called  rate  or  freight  clerk,  anyone  who  has 
had  a  name  of  a  railroad  tagged  to  his  name,  and  then 
go  smugly  away  and  leave  the  problems  of  traffic  to  that 
individual.  Those  who  pursue  that  policy  may  never 
know,  may  never  be  able  to  count  the  cost  of  that  mis¬ 
take.  And  I  do  not  make  the  plea  here  for  an  increase 
in  salary  for  the  traffic  man.  I  leave  that  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  I  do  make  the  plea  for  ever\'  merchant  to 
realize  just  how  important  this  phase  of  retailing  is  be¬ 
coming;  and  then  to  place  in  this  position  only  men  of 
vision,  foresight  and  ability  to  make  the  job.  Let  us 
remember  that  we  can  always  count  the  costs  of  those 
known  operations,  but  we  can  never  count  the  losses  of 
those  things  beyond  our  knowledge,  those  intangible 
things  not  shown  on  our  balance  sheet,  that  may  be  turned 
into  handsome  profits. 

Reduce  Costs 

There,  Mr.  Traffic  Man,  lies  your  real  opportunity — 
the  ability  to  discover  new  methods,  new  channels  for 
savings,  simplicity  of  operations,  all  resulting  in  a  gain 
to  the  organization,  another  link  in  the  reduction  of 
costs  of  operation  and  a  definite  reason  for  your  existence 
in  the  organization;  a  producer  of  results,  a  reducer  of 
expenses,  a  member  of  the  asset  group,  not  just  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  necessary  evil  group  of  so  many  organizations. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  preach  to  you  what  your  duties 
should  be,  nor  do  I  intend  to  point  out  the  many  mis¬ 
takes  that  might  be  made,  but  I  do  wish  to  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  what  I  believe  can  be  done  in  the  field  of 
traffic  through  cooperation  of  the  individual  stores;  to 
show  you  what  already  has  been  done  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  the  resultant  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  doing  business. 

In  the  old  days  when  freight  was  low,  and  time  was 
cheap,  and  materials  cost  only  a  fraction  of  what  they 
do  today,  a  man  followed  his  own  methods  of  packing 
and  shipping  merchandise.  He  used  anything  that  came 
to  hand.  Lumber  was  cheap,  labor  was  low  and  it  was 
expected  that  things  would  take  a  long  time  to  transport. 
Competition  was  not  so  keen,  but  neither  was  the  demand 
so  great,  so  the  manufacturer  just  packed  his  goods  as 
he  thought  best,  loaded  it  in  a  car  and  paid  the  freight. 

The  retailer  worried  not  about  these  things.  He  just 
received  the  shipment — space  was  cheap,  time  not  such 
a  factor — and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  gradually  and  with 


no  immediately  apparent  results,  costs  began  to  steadily 
mount,  materials  greatly  increased  in  cost,  labor  doubled, 
and  transportation,  the  backbone  of  the  country,  became 
one  of  the  marked  expenses  of  the  business.  It  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  buy  “F.O.B.  store,”  and  the  terms 
read  more  and  more  “F.O.B.  plant.”  And  Mr.  Merchant 
gradually  awakened  to  the  fact  that  here  had  arisen 
another  one  of  those  things  that  added  greatly  to  the 
increased  cost  of  handling  the  merchandise,  another  rea¬ 
son  for  that  dwindling  margin  of  net  profit,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  income  and  the  outgo. 

Gradually  it  was  realized  that  cheaper  methods,  safe 
but  more  economical  ones,  would  have  to  be  utilized  if 
that  ever-increasing  cost  vvas  to  be  reduced.  Substitutes 
for  expensive  wood  must  be  discovered,  small  and  easily 
handled  units  must  be  packed,  space  must  be  conserved 
everywhere — in  the  warehouse  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
pier,  the  freight  house,  the  car,  the  terminal,  the  reserves 
of  the  retailer,  everywhere  along  the  chain  of  the  many 
steps  through  which  the  merchandise  must  pass  even¬ 
tually  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  customer. 

And,  as  a  result,  today,  in  many  ways,  in  many  lines, 
there  has  been  a  standardization  in  packing  and  shipping 
methods,  but  the  start  has  only  been  made. 

The  Supply  Control  Committee 

To  this  end,  there  has  been  formed  a  committee  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  Controllers’  Congress,  added  to  by  the 
Store  Managers’  and  Traffic  Groups,  and  finally  expand¬ 
ing  to  the  Retailers’  National  Council,  to  consider  fairly 
and  thoroughly  the  question  of  packing  and  shipping 
methods  as  affecting  distribution  today.  The  Controller 
brings  to  this  study  a  picture  of  the  actual  expenses  as 
they^  exist.  The  Store  Manager  brings  to  bear  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  the  merchandise  within  the  store 
and  the  Traffic  Man  gives  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
in  the  physical  following  up  of  the  merchandise  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  retailer;  and  the  combined  efforts 
will  mean  an  ultimate  gain  to  all,  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  that 
can  be  used  today. 

Through  the  Retailers’  National  Council,  almost  every 
form  of  product  distributed  will  be  considered.  Each 
organization  will  go  to  its  member  and  find  the  best 
methods  for  that  particular  industry,  and  gradually  there 
will  be  built  up  the  experiences  resulting  in  only  the  best 
methods,  the  best  ideas  by  which  merchandise  can  be 
packed  and  shipped.  The  work  of  the  Committee  will  be 
absolutely  fair  and  unbiased.  Where  wood  is  found  best, 
wood  will  be  recommended.  Where  fibre  board  is  found 
most  suitable,  this  will  be  portrayed.  The  manufacturer 
will  be  prevailed  upon  to  use  only  accepted  methods.  The 
source  of  packing  supplies  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  pre¬ 
pare  only  the  more  desirable  materials.  The  shipper  will 
ship  in  better  and  more  easily  handled  units  and  the 
result  will  be  that  the  retailer  will  receive  his  merchandise 
more  quickly,  more  easily  handled,  cheaper,  and  in  units 
most  adaptable  to  the  space  factor  in  his  store. 

What  part  can  you,  Mr.  Traffic  Man,  best  play  in 
that  program?  By  watching  every  shipment  as  it  comes 
in,  note  and  record  carefully  the  method  of  packing,  the 
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type  of  material  used,  size  and  weight  of  the  package, 
its  condition,  its  cost  of  transportation,  and  its  ability 
to  fit  into  the  space  available  for  its  receipt  and  possible 
storage.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the  factor  of  disposing 
of  the  packing  materials  after  they  have  been  removed. 
.Are  they  hard  to  remove,  dangerous  from  a  lire  stand¬ 
point.  difficult  to  dispose  of,  and  have  they  any  further 
use? 

Watch  the  Back  Door 

Remember  that  the  merchandise  when  sent  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  bears  the  scrutiny  of  your  own  packers,  and  super- 
risors,  your  delivery  men  and  your  best  and  finest  critic, 
your  customer.  As  a  result,  those  methods  should  be 
good,  but  when  that  same  merchandise  comes  in  to  your 
back  door,  your  receiving  department,  it  is  unnoticed 
and  not  scrutinized.  It  may  come  in  any  way  and  any 
condition,  and  it  is  never  seen  until  it  is  unpacked  and 
on  your  selling  shelves. 

There  is  your  real  opportunity.  Study  its  condition 
of  receipt  and  its  methods  of  packing.  Talk  with  your 
buyers  as  to  their  requirements  as  to  size  and  quantity ; 
and  then  look  for  your  examples.  They  will  be  many 
and  various.  The  saving  will  be  immense.  Eliminate 
the  unsafe  ways,  the  heavy  packing,  the  waste  of  ma¬ 
terials.  the  killer  of  space.  Eliminate  all  this  by  the 
portrayal  of  facts.  Picture  the  truth  as  it  exists,  and 
if  you  will  keep  your  eyes  constantly  open,  opportunity 
will  knock  with  every  case — I  mean  here  every  packing 
case.  Watch  your  receipts  of  merchandise  and  then  make 
your  recommendations.  The  chance  is  yours  if  you  will 
only  take  it.  But  take  it  as  it  comes  and  tell  the  proper 
people  about  it.  Don’t  just  store  it  up  in  your  own  mind 
and  wonder  when  conditions  will  improve. 

Under  that  method  conditions  never  do  improve.  You 
can  help  improve  them,  however,  by  reporting  your  indi¬ 
vidual  observations  to  your  firm  and  to  your  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee  which  is  cooperating  with  the  general  committee. 


The  Lost  Wallet  and  Friendly  Touch 
Again  Get  the  Merchant’s  Money 

One  of  our  good  members  in  Pennsylvania  has  advised 
us  to  warn  other  merchants  against  an  imposture  which 
has  been  worked  successfully  in  his  city.  We  quote  his 
letter  as  follows ; 

“A  man  representing  himself  as  J.  F.  Devers,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  been  putting  on  demonstrations  in  stores  in 
this  community. 

“His  method  of  operation  here  consisted  of  putting  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  a  demonstrator,  who  settles  each 
night  with  the  store  on  the  commission  basis.  After 
getting  established  he  loses  his  wallet  and  negotiates  a 
loan  in  order  to  get  to  another  town  and  Pittsburgh,  his 
supposed  headquarters. 

“In  the  meantime  he  fails  to  return  and  sells  the  ter¬ 
ritory  to  other  people,  who  are  unable  to  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  his  present  whereabouts. 

“He  is  described  as  about  45  years  old,  150  pounds, 
tall,  slender,  smooth  shaven,  dark  hair  tinged  with  gray, 
and  wears  a  black  derby  hat.” 

Instructions  should  be  given  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
this  man  and  to  guard  against  being  taken  in  by  such  a 
trick. 


MEASURES  AND  COMPUTES 


Here  is  the  most  remarkable  fabric  measuring 
machine  ever  devised.  It  embodies  all  vital 
features  necessary  for  speed  and  accuracy  in 
measuring  and  computing  cost  of  any  length  cut. 

A  FEW  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Yard-O-Metcr  helps  make  the  sale  because  it  has  an 

1  indicator  which,  turned  to  the  price  per  yard,  de- 
^  termines  in  advance  of  measurement  the  total  cost 

of  any  length  cut. 

Yard-O-Meter  has  a  positive  visible  starting  point. 

2  No  guess  work — the  operator  and  customer  can  both 
see  that  measurement  is  started  properly. 

Yard-O-Meter  is  set  in  advance  for  yardage  wanted, 
time  two  seconds,  and  locks  automatically  when  de- 

3  sired  yardage  has  been  measured  off.  This  is  your 
protection  against  the  human  error  of  giving  wrong 
measure. 

Yard-O-Meter  has  no  gears  or  delicate  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  Its  micrometer  principle  of  accuracy, 
A  simple  sturdy  construction,  assures  years  of  service 
^  without  repairs.  Also  its  price  is  extremely  low, 
and  it  can  he  bought  on  extended  payment  plan  if 
desired. 

You  can  stop  leaks  in  every  section  of  your 
yard  goods  department  with  this  machine.  It 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over,  and  add 
vastly  to  the  general  efficiency  of  your  store. 

Our  representative  will  gladly  call  upon  request  to 
give  you  a  demonstration,  and  tell  you  more  about 
Yard-O-Meter  service.  There  is  no  obligation. 

YARD-O  METER  CORPORATION 


General  Offlcea 
nii<l  Factory 
St.  IjOuU,  Mo. 


New  York  Office 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  Bld'g 
130  West  42nd  St. 
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Railroads’  Use  of  Motor  Trucks  and  Unit  Containers 

Address  by  G.  C.  Woodruff,  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  to  the  Traffic  Group 


Railroads  use  of  motor  trucks,  while  comparatively 
new  in  its  present  form,  is  really  but  the  moderniz¬ 
ing  in  many  of  its  activities  of  similar  undertakings, 
many  years  ago  before  motor  trucks  were  even  dreamed 
of.  The  handling  of  the  so-called  L.  C.  L.  merchandise 
traffic  has  for  years  presented  a  problem  particularly  in 
the  larger  cities  and  most  of  all  in  New  York. 

In  the  aggregate  there  was  a  large  bulk  of  freight  to 
be  moved  in  many  units  of  different  sizes,  shapes,  den¬ 
sity  and  weight  and  presenting  many  different  degrees  of 
fragility  and  susceptibility  to  claims  for  loss  and  dam- 
age. 

It  was  offered  at  all  of  the  numerous  freight  stations 
and  piers  located  conveniently  around  the  city  and  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  be  gotten  together  and  loaded  in  proper 
cars  from  some  one  point  it  was  necessarily  loaded  in  a  car 
from  the  station  offered  to  some  transfer  point  up  the 
road  and  there  rehandled,  either  to  another  transfer  or 
in  some  cases  loaded  in  a  car  which  would  carry  it  to 
its  destination. 

Poor  Service 

In  the  days  of  relatively  cheap  labor  and  other  rail¬ 
road  expense  the  actual  “out  of  pocket”  cost  was  not  so 
much  the  important  factor  as  was  the  poor  brand  of  ser¬ 
vice  offered  with  consequent  dissatisfaction. 

As  a  result  considerable  quantities  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  for  the  more  competitive  points  was  transferred  to 
central  loading  points  and  there  put  into  straight  destin¬ 
ation  cars.  This  method,  however,  was  both  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  after  a  time  was  discontinued. 

With  the  coming  of  the  motor  trucks  as  known  today — 
with  heavy  tonnage  per  load,  most  modem  equipment 
and  quick  trips  between  stations,  the  opportunity  again 
came  for  both  relieving  transfers  and  improving  the 
service  at  a  lessened  cost  per  unit. 

Improved  Methods 

As  illustrating  the  possibilities  and  actual  results  at 
a  large  center,  let  me  mention  that  at  New  York  alone 
this  railroad  did  away  with  some  twenty-nine  cars  per 
day  heretofore  loaded  on  West  Albany  Transfer,  and  by 
trucking  the  freight  to  proper  concentrating  points  has 
been  able  to  make  many  additional  straight  cars  to  points 
which  could  not  otherwise  expect  such  service. 

The  second  activity  is  the  trucking  of  freight  across 
country  from  one  division  of  the  railroad  to  another 
division  rather  than  by  loading  through  the  railroad.  As 
an  illustration,  Mt.  Vernon,  a  town  of  prime  importance 
on  our  Harlem  Division  (Electric),  some  twelve  miles 
from  New  York,  in  shipping  merchandise  to  Chicago 
would  load  to  Yonkers  Transfer,  some  thirty-five  miles 
by  rail,  and  due  to  the  transfers  and  divisional  handling 
taking  at  least  two  days.  Now  a  similar  shipment  is  put 
in  a  motor  truck  at  Mt.  Vernon  freight  station,  trucked 
due  west  to  Yonkers,  almost  six  miles,  and  goes  out  the 
same  night  in  a  car  from  Yonkers. 

Again  in  sections  of  the  railroad  where  the  towns  are 
small  and  the  tonnage  light,  such  freight  has  in  the  past 
been  handled  in  so-called  “way  freight  trains,”  that  is  by 


trains  which  stop  at  every  station  on  the  way  to  unload 
and  load  freight  by  the  train  crew.  With  the  generally 
light  tonnage  and  the  high  expense  of  operation  for  such 
a  train  the  motor  truck  came  into  the  picture. 

Now  a  motor  truck,  or  trucks,  is  actually  the  way 
freight  on  the  highway  and  leaves  and  picks  up  freight  at 
the  small  stations  in  quite  the  same  way,  except  that  the 
time  is  improved  and  the  operating  cost  materially  re¬ 
duced. 

A  further  activity  is  the  handling  of  freight  inter¬ 
changed  between  railroads  at  junction  points  by  motor 
truck  rather  than  by  loading  in  a  car  and  switching. 

Unit  Containers 

The  seventh  and  last  truck  activity  is  the  one  covered 
by  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  namely,  “The  Use  of 
Unit  Containers”  and  constitutes  what  I  may  call  co¬ 
ordinated  service  between  railroad  and  motor  truck.  This 
activity  came  as  a  direct  result  of  the  need  of  some  method 
of  transportation  which  would  have  as  its  primary  result 
the  elimination,  or  at  least  material  reduction,  in  freight 
claims  for  loss  and  damage  on  high-class  merchandise. 

Visualize  if  you  will  a  steel  box  weighing  about  3,000 
pounds,  and  having  a  capacity  of  438  cubic  feet,  with  a 
weight-carrying  capacity  of  7,000  pounds  with  inside  di¬ 
mensions  of  length  7  feet  and  width  8  feet  10  inches,  and 
a  door  opening  of  5  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches, 
weather-tight,  and  with  a  door  of  standard  refrigerator 
design,  equipped  with  a  locking  device  upon  which  ship¬ 
pers  can  put  their  own  private  locks.  Six  of  such  con¬ 
tainers  are  handled  in  a  specially  equipped  open  top  car, 
and  when  loaded  upon  the  car  cannot  be  opened. 

Handling  and  Rates 

The  handling  to  and  from  truck  and  car  is  done  by 
electrically-operated  crane  furnished  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  without  charge.  All  classes  of  merchandise  (ex¬ 
cept  certain  prohibited  articles)  may  be  shipped  together 
in  a  container,  their  total  weight  being  shown  as  container 

- ,  weight  of  contents,  -  pounds,  and  billed  at  a 

specified  rate  per  mile. 

Here  there  is  a  radical  difference  as  compared  with 
the  usual  method  of  shipping  by  Off.  Class,  at  so  many 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  for  the  class  requirements 
as  to  packing  do  not  have  to  be  complied  with. 

The  rates  are  figured  on  a  base  rate  per  mile  at  a 
minimum  tonnage  of  3,000  poimds,  and  are  then  stepped 
up  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  each  five  hundred 
pounds  of  additional  tonnage  until  the  maximum  of  seven 
thousand  pounds  is  reached.  For  example :  A  base  rate 
of  cents  per  mile  for  3,000  becomes  6^  cents  per 
mile  for  7,000,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  tonnage  has 
been  increased  two  and  one-third  times,  while  the  rate 
has  only  been  increased  about  fifty  per  cent,  which  has 
the  effect  of  better  tonnage  per  container. 

The  containers  are  handled  to  and  from  railroad 
yards  by  shippers’  or  consignees’  trucks,  or  when  desired 
by  outside  trucking  concerns  who  have  made  a  specialty 
of  this  new  method,  their  rates  only  charging  for  the 
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weight  of  the  contents,  and  not  for  the  container  itself. 

For  shippers  or  receivers  who  cannot  conveniently  ship 
even  the  minimum  of  3,(XX)  pounds  themselves  the  service 
is  available  through  forwarders  at  all  the  points  where 
the  service  has  been  established,  and  who  make  a  business 
of  shipping  consolidated  containers  and  picking  up  or 
distributing  the  individual  package  as  may  be  mutually 
arranged. 

From  small  beginnings  bi-weekly  between  New  York 
and  Buffalo  in  October,  1922,  the  undertaking  has  ex¬ 
tended  until  now  there  is  daily  service  between  New 
York,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  and  fur¬ 
ther  plans  for  expansion  are  being  worked  out. 

Briefly,  it  has  solved  the  pilferage  question — for  there 
can  be  none ;  it  has  practically  solved  the  damage  ques¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  reduced  transportation  costs,  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible  radical  economies  in  the  cost  and  weight  of  packing 
cases.  There  are  other  important  contributory  advan¬ 
tages  for  it  presents  the  satisfactory  situation  of  a  new 
method  of  transportation  which  benefits  shippers  and  re¬ 
ceivers  and  the  railroad  as  well. 


The  Proper  Procedure  in  Organizing 
a  Better  Business  Bureau 

The  accomplishments  of  Better  Business  Commissions 
in  cities  where  they  have  been  properly  organized  and 
administered  have  been  so  beneficial  to  business  and 
public  alike  that  a  tendency  is  developing  to  set  up  such 
organizations  without  first  securing  proper  information 
and  cooperation  from  the  National  Vigilance  Committee. 
This  failure  to  start  right  is  said  to  be  resulting  in  var¬ 
ious  complications  which  prevent  the  newly-organized 
branches  from  functioning  with  complete  success. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Commission,  which  met  in  Chicago  last  month,  took 
the  following  steps  to  acquaint  the  merchants  of  the 
country  with  the  proper  procedure: 

“In  order  to  co-ordinate  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  organization  work  to  better  advantage,  it 
was  voted  to  request  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  recommend  to  its  mer¬ 
chant  members  that  whenever  the  cities  in  which 
they  are  located  are  interested  in  the  possible 
organization  of  a  Better  Business  Bureau,  they 
get  in  touch  ivith  New  York  Headquarters  of 
the  National  Vigilance  Committee  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  steps  required,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  recognition  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Commission.  The  Board  took  this  action  in 
order  to  avoid  complications  that  arise  when 
new  bureaus  organize,  without  a  knozvledge  of 
required  standards,  and  then  find  themselves  in 
difficulty  zvhen  they  seek  recognition  from  the 
Commission.” 

The  membership  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Commission  is  made  up  of  the  National  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  affiliated  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
Commissions  throughout  the  country.  Merchants  who 
are  interested  in  learning  details  of  how  to  organize  a 
lopl  bureau  should  write  to  the  National  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


^  I  K  E  the  filter  that  removes  the  impurities  of 
water  before  it  is  more  safely  used — Whiting 
Celestialite  removes  the” impurities” ol  harsh 
electric  light.  Three  layers  of  scientifically  construct¬ 
ed  glass  have  made  it  more  than  a  lighting  fixture — it 
is  the  “filter”  2Lnd  “purifier”  ol  store  light. 

These  three  layers  absorb  the  objectionable  rays  of 
electric  light  just  as  the  filter  absorbs  the  objectionable 
elements  of  water. 

What  Are  the  Impurities  of  Electric  Light? 

One  is  the  tendency  of  the  modem  electric  lamp  to  radiate 
harsh  glaring  rays,  leaving  the  comers  improperly  lighted — and 
another  is  the  red,  yellow  and  other  undesirable  qualities  of 
electric  light  which  distort  colors  and  produce  eye-strain. 

How  Does  Celestialite  Purify  this  Light? 

E^ach  layer  of  Whiting  Celestialite  has  a  specific  duty  to 
perform.  Each  layer  is  produced  to  remove  one  or  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  elements,  so  that  the  light  as  it  leaves  the  globe  is 
purified.  One  layer  is  translucent  white  to  eliminate  the  glare 
and  produce  diffusion  over  a  large  area — another  is  clear  to 
give  strength  and  body  to  the  globe.  The  third  layer  is  blue 
to  remove  the  red,  yellow  and  other  harsh  rays.  Added  to 
this  is  the  designing  and  production  facilities  of  H.  S.  Whiting 
so  that  the  fixture  harmonizes  with  the  modern  beauty  of  present 
day  stores  and  adds  to  the  appearance  of  any  interior. 

The  result  is  a  fixture  which  has  so  perfectly  eliminated  eye 
strain,  made  possible  a  better  comparison  of  colors,  and  so 
thoroughly  provided  “man-made  dayli)^ht’’  that  such  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  as  Neusteter,  Jordan  Marsh,  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier,  John  Wanamakerand  many  others  flood  the  farthest 
comers  of  their  huge  buildings  with  the  soft  brilliant  glow  of 
Whiting  Celestialite — the  light  which  is  nearest  to  daylight. 

Special  Detigna  of  Whitino  Ceustialitb 
are  coitered  br  Palenti  or  Pateota  Pending. 

H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 

"Tut  your  CJihting  Vp  to  ’Whitinf” 


Water  is  Filtered 
to  Improve  Health 
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The  Retailers’  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities 

Merchants  Are  Advised  to  Educate  and  Improve  Themselves 
So  That  They  May  Assume  Leadership  in  Their  Communities 

•Address  by  Dean  Wallace  Donham,  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


*  Owing  to  illness.  Dean  Donham  was  unable 
to  address  the  session  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division.  His  paper  was  presented  by  Donald 
K.  David,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing, 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration, 
who  introduced  it  with  extemporaneous  com¬ 
ment. 


Retailers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  they  have  made  in  the  last  decade,  Mu^ 
of  this  progn'ess  has  been  because  of  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  join  together  in  an  intelligent  manner  in  asso¬ 
ciations  which  for  the  most  part  are  carrying  on  research 
and  are  helping  to  create  higher  standards  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  There  are  dangers  in  these  associa¬ 
tions  if  their  avowed  purpose  is  only  to  protect  their 
members  for  the  present.  They  can  only  be  of  great 
service  if  they  are  planned  for  the  future. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  business  men  must  be  prepared  to 
take  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  leadership  of 
community  life.  At  the  present  time  and  in  the  past  that 
leadership  has  undeniably  been  held  by  members  of  what 
we  term  the  professions.  Lawyers,  doctors,  teachers  and 
engineers  have  been  the  ones  who  have  been  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  social  welfare  of  communities,  and  who  have 
secured  a  broad  enough  background  of  general  education 
and  a  realization  of  a  broad  point  of  view  necessary  as 
an  urge  to  carry  them  into  this  position.  This  has  been 
much  less  true  with  business  men,  although  we  have 
recently  seen  how  such  men  as  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Owen 
D.  Young  and  Mr.  Dawes  have  given  much  to  the  com¬ 
munity  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  strengthens  my  point 
when  we  realize  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  trained 
as  an  engineer  and  another  as  a  lawyer,  a  fact  not  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  because  of  their  outstanding  success  in 
governmental  or  corporation  business. 

Fitness  for  Leadership 

It  is  only  fair  that  we  ask  ourselves  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  business  men  generally  are  now  ready 
for  such  leadership.  I  am  positive  that  as  a  group  they 
are  not  yet  ready,  because  of  basic  deficiencies  now  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  substantial  percentage  of  those  who  make  up  the 
business  world.  As  a  group  they  lack  an  intelligent  back¬ 
ground  such  as  the  men  in  the  professions  are  forced  to 
have.  Comparatively  few  business  men  have  a  real  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  life  and  how  these 
cultural  aspects  fit  into  our  every  day  existence.  If  we 
were  invited  to  two  dinners  knowing  only  one  fact  about 
them,  that  one  was  to  be  made  up  of  a  group  of  lawyers 
and  doctors,  and  the  other  of  a  group  of  business  men, 
we  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  join  with  the  profes- 
1  sional  group  because  we  would  feel  more  nearly  assured 

j  of  a  broad  point  of  view,  of  a  wide  variety  of  intelligent 
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conversation  and  a  tolerance  which  we  would  not  expect 
with  a  group  of  business  men. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  a  conversation  I  once  had 
with  a  prominent  international  banker  who  told  me  that 
what  America  and  American  business  men  needed  most 
was  to  know  more  about  the  businesses  of  other  men, 
and  of  things  outside  their  own  business.  What  he  meant 
by  this  was  that  American  business  men  have  specialized 
to  such  a  great  extent  within  their  own  particular  busi¬ 
nesses,  that  they  are  not  able  to  apply  the  principles 
which  have  made  other  industries  or  other  businesses  suc¬ 
cessful,  to  their  own  business.  He  also  meant  that  they 
have  become  narrow  and  do  not  have  a  broad  point  of 
view  toward  the  social  responsibilities  which  are  needed 
for  community  leadership.  Because  business  men  are  to 
assume  such  a  position,  business  must  be  made  to  have 
more  of  a  service  responsibility  and  the  public  emphasis 
must  not  be  placed  on  money  making  alone. 

Business  Ethics 

There  is  another  point  which  must  be  reached  before 
business  men  are  ready  for  real  leadership,  and  that  is  in 
the  development  of  an  ethical  basis  of  operation  of  busi¬ 
ness  generally.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  work  in  this 
field  which  this  Association  is  doing  in  conjunction  with 
other  trade  associations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an 
ethical  code  is  only  a  start  and  is  helpless  unless  men 
generally  live  up  to  the  principles  that  are  laid  down. 

I  believe  that  the  points  which  I  have  mentioned  here 
suggest  at  least  a  professional  basis  for  business ;  that  is, 
a  profession  must  have  an  intellectual  basis,  a  cultural 
basis,  a  social  basis,  and  an  ethical  basis,  and  it  is  most 
encouraging  to  see  the  tendencies  in  this  direction  that 
are  appearing  from  many  sources.  For  there  is  to-day 
a  change  going  on  in  business  toward  these  four  points 
of  view. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  work  we  are  doing 
and  which  other  business  schools  in  the  country  have  an 
opportunity  to  do,  in  the  training  and  development  of 
men  who  will  enter  business,  is  an  approach  toward  the 
preparation  of  men  who  will  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  which  will  make  for  real  leadership  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  I  would  have  little  interest  in  my  job  if  I  felt  that 
business  training  were  only  to  train  men  to  make  money 
for  self-gratification.  Certainly  Harvard,  as  a  University, 
would  have  no  excuse  for  its  Business  School  if  that 
were  its  aim.  We  are  trying  very  hard  to  build  up  in  the 
School  a  professional  point  of  view,  that  is,  a  point  of 
view  which  recognizes  that  there  must  be  in  business  an 
intellectual,  a  cultural,  a  social  and  an  ethical  basis  of 
operation. 

Need  for  Research 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  suggest  to  you 
some  of  the  things  which  I  think  you  can  do  to  help  in 
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your  own  field  in  this  direction.  It  seems  to  me  that 
research  into  the  activities  of  your  business  is  funda¬ 
mental  if  great  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  widespread  public  interest  in  marketing  costs, 
together  with  the  prominent  place  that  retail  stores  have 
come  to  hold  in  the  community  make  it  necessary  for  you 
to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  ascertain  economical 
methods  of  operation  and  sound  principles  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  will  result  in  the  general  betterment  of  the 
industry  and  better  service  to  the  community  on  which 
you  are  dependent  for  patronage. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  subjects  to  which  research 
could  be  applied  that  would  gpve  a  better  basis  for  retail 
management.  I  need  mention  only  a  few,  such  as  style 
c)’cles,  special  sales  events,  shortages,  mark-downs  and 
their  relation  to  profit,  cooperative  buying,  an  analysis  of 
buying  motives  and  studies  such  as  the  one  I  understand 
you  are  starting  on  store  organization. 

Take  as  an  example  the  study  of  style — the  cause  of 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  retail  store 
management.  In  addition  to  research  in  this  field  with 
department  stores  and  specialty  stores,  the  problem  also 
should  be  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  style  goods.  As  soon  as  one  set  of  facts  make 
themselves  known  to  such  a  research,  it  is  inevitable  that 
a  new  set  will  appear  which  will  call  for  similar  study. 
Research,  then,  should  be  continuous. 

Retailing  as  a  Profession 

It  is  only  fitting  that  I  should  tell  you  here  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  Business  School  con¬ 
cerning  retailing  as  a  career.  Doctors  and  lawyers  once 
were  looked  down  upon.  It  was  not  until  the  public 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  surgeon  barber  and  lowly 
scrivener  rendered  contributory  services  that  they  were 
regarded  as  professional  men.  The  retailer  typifies  to¬ 
day  the  service  that  men  render  one  another  so  that  all 
men  have  greater  comforts  against  limitations  of  time, 
space  and  climate.  But  barber  and  scrivener  had  first  to 
develop  a  professional  attitude.  If  retailers  are  to  place 
their  necessary  service  on  a  professional  basis  may  we 
not  look  forward  to  its  being  given  social  recognition  with 
public  advantages  not  only  in  better  service  at  lower  costs 
but  with  higher  standards  in  ethics  ? 

The  importance  of  the  retail  business  was  recognized 
by  the  School  three  years  after  it  was  established,  that  is, 
in  1911,  by  its  action  in  deciding  upon  a  study  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  the  retail  shoe  trade. 

Cooperation 

When  I  came  to  the  Business  School  as  its  Dean,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  should  give  an  opportunity  for  men 
to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  the  field  of  retailing.  We 
have  since  that  time  started  and  devoloped  the  course  in 
retail  store  management  which  to-day  is  attracting  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  number  of  students  in  their  second  year’s 
work  in  the  Business  School.  In  1921  a  collection  of 
problems  in  the  special  field  of  retail  store  management 
was  undertaken  and  the  results  published  in  Professor 
David’s  volume.  Since  1921  numerous  other  problems  in 
retail  store  management  have  been  collected,  some  of 
which  will  soon  appear  in  a  new  volume.  A  continued 
study  of  this  field  indicates  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  firmer 
foundation  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed. 


HE  first  automatic  taping  machine  ever 
made  is  the  Counterboy.  This  machine 
differs  from  all  others  in  that  the  human 
factor  is  eliminated  from  the  moistening 
just  as  the  adding  machine  has  eliminated  it  from 
the  adding  of  numbers.  The  moistening  operation 
is  automatic. 

No  matter  how  rushed  your  packer  is  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  each  piece  of  tape  will  be 
moistened  exactly  the  same  as  every  other  piece, 
and  perfectly,  because  of  the  Counterboy  Automatic 
Brush  Unit. 

This  Automatic  Brush  Unit  consists  of  a  fine 
Rubberset  brush  which  brings  up  precisely  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  moisture  from  the  water  tank  to  the 
tape.  Two  scientific  principles,  capillary  attraction 
and  gravity,  acting  against  each  other,  regulate  the 
flow  of  water  automatically. 

The  foundation  of  successful  package  taping  is 
the  MACHINE.  The  Counterboy  never  sleeps, 
never  gets  careless.  It  is  your  insurance  that  every 
package  leaving  your  establishment  will  be  safe, 
economical,  and  a  builder  of  good  will  for  your 
business. 

BETTER  PACKAGES,  Inc. 

153  Waverley  Place  New  York 
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Stores  Should  Help  to  Put  Over  Child  Health  Day — May  1st 


May  day — Child  Health  Day — which  was  insti¬ 
tuted  nationally  last  year  as  a  day  of  thought  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  children,  will  be  observed 
again  this  year  on  May  1st.  The  celebration  has  greatly 
broadened  in  scope  due  to  the  active  participation  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  American  Red 
Cross,  American  Legion,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  many 
other  great  national  organizations. 

Last  year  many  retail  stores  throughout  the  nation  co¬ 
operated  effectively  in  the  observance  of  the  day  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  idea  of  healthy,  happy  childhood  through 
their  advertisements,  window  displays  and  otherwise. 
Many  of  the  largest  and  most  representative  stores  in  the 
country  have  again  pledged  themselves  to  assist  in  this 
movement.  The  organization  has  for  its  President, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  who  is  working  very 
actively  to  gain  popularity  and  support  for  the  movement. 
President  Coolidge  has  also  approved  the  aims. 

Retail  stores  may  utilize  May  Day  publicity  as  a  direct 
tie-up  with  their  infants’  and  children’s  departments. 
The  national  organization  is  anxious  to  encourage  such 
action  by  as  many  stores  as  possible,  as  the  attendant 


publicity  will  help  to  put  across  the  whole  movement. 
In  order  for  stores  to  do  this,  it  is  advisable  for  them 
first  to  communicate  with  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  370  7th  Avenue,  New  York,  which  will  send 
literature  and  suggestions  expressing  the  spirit  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  May  Day. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Dennison  Service  Bureau. 
5th  Avenue  and  26th  Street,  New  York,  is  cooperating 
with  the  May  Day  organization  in  preparing  paper  back¬ 
grounds  and  other  accessories  to  displays  which  will  give 
a  colorful  and  appropriate  setting  at  small  cost.  The 
stores’  advertising  should  be  tied  up  closely  with  the 
May  Day  literature  which  is  obtained  from  the  national 
headquarters. 

A  large  number  of  secretaries  of  local  Retail  Trade 
Boards  are  informed  about  May  Day  and  undoubtedly 
will  assist  their  local  members  to  secure  necessary  data 
and  ideas.  Our  investigation  shows  us  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  well  supported  and  has  aroused  e.xceptionally 
wide  support,  so  that  it  will  be  put  across  in  convincing 
fashion  all  over  the  country'. 


A  Merchandise  Manager’s  Slant  on  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


ment  head  may  know  exactly  how  much  money  he  has 
to  spend  during  the  coming  season,  so  that  he  gets  the 
most  out  of  it  that  he  possibly  can. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  have  scientific  spending  as 
to  have  scientific  budgeting.  The  department  manager 
cannot  spend  the  sum  allotted  to  him  more  than  once, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  advertising  department  is 
to  see  that  this  money  is  spent  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
results. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  pay  the  adver¬ 
tising  office  only  for  work  when  it  is  successful.  I  am 
sure  this  would  improve  the  qualify  and  diminish  the 
amount  of  advertising  at  once.  Since  this  obviously 
cannot  be  done,  I  recommend  from  the  merchandising 
point  of  view  the  following  suggestion: 

That  no  one  be  permitted  to  join  the  advertising 
staff  or  write  copy  who  has  not  had  at  least  six 
months’  experience  in  the  merchandise  side  of  the 
business,  where  he  has  felt  the  thrill  of  successfully 
selling  merchandise  that  he  helped  to  buy,  and  the 
feeling  of  utter  gloom  and  disappointment  when  mer¬ 
chandise  that  he  bought  has  failed  to  sell. 

After  having  had  this  kind  of  responsibility,  he  will 
always  have  a  much  more  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
the  job  of  selling  merchandise  rather  than  only  towards 
the  idea  of  talking  about  it.  This  experience  in  the 
actual  handling  of  merchandise  will  teach  the  future  ad¬ 
vertising  man  how  to  determine  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  each  advertisement  on  which  the  greatest  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed. 

Take  an  exaggerated  case  for  example.  No  advertis¬ 
ing  man  would  attempt  to  sell  automobile  tires  by  placing 
the  chief  emphasis  on  the  beautiful  color  of  the  rubber, 
or  the  attractive  pattern  of  the  tread.  The  emphasis 


must  be  placed  on  the  wearing  qualities.  Many  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  contained  all  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  successful  in  selling  the  merchandise, 
because  the  emphasis  was  wrong. 

It  is  very  important,  for  this  reason,  that  while  the 
advertising  department  must  get  information  from  the 
merchandise  people,  it  must  also  be  able  to  take  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  point  of  view,  and  decide  on  what  part  of  that 
information  the  greatest  emphasis  shall  be  placed.  This 
is  very  important  work:  to  convert  the  information  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  selling  argument. 

We  on  the  merchandise  side  often  feel  that  there  is 
too  much  advertising  and  not  enough  store-keeping  in 
the  advertising  department. 

The  merchandise  manager’s  slant  on  advertising  is  that 
the  job  of  making  people  want  what  the  store  has  to  sell, 
and  finding  the  way  to  tnake  them  zvant  it,  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  advertising  office. 

Finding  a  way  to  make  people  want  something  that 
they  did  not  know  they  wanted  is  becoming  increasingly 
important.  The  ingenuity  of  manufacturers  during  the 
past  decade  has  produced  volume  and  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  often  far  ahead  of  the  known  needs 
of  the  consumer.  We  must  now  advertise  not  only  to 
supply  the  actual  needs,  but  to  create  a  consciousness  of 
the  need  for  the  article  we  have  to  sell.  In  this  kind  of 
advertising  intimate  knowledge  of  both  the  merchandise 
and  the  habits  of  the  prospective  customers  is  essential. 

Advertising  is  not  hurt  by  being  set  up  in  well  chosen 
type,  and  well  proportioned  space,  but  it  is  not  helped 
by  it  if  the  facts  concerning  the  merchandise  are  not  well 
presented. 

Advertising  is  not  hurt  by  good  language,  correct 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Paige  Transit  Policy 

Hundreds  of  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  saving 
money  on  express  shipments,  besides  getting 
insurance  protection  on  their  freight,  steamer 
and  auto  truck  shipments  and  on  merchandise 
on  their  own  conveyances,  including  local 
deliveries. 

This  is  a  very  simple  way  to  save  money 
now  being  lost  in  valuation  charges  and  sav- 
ings  average  50%  to  75%  of  sums  formerly 
paid  depending  on  store  and  location. 

Our  policy  is  approved  by  the  Traffic 
Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


John  C.  Paige  &  Co. 

40  BROAD  STREET 
BOSTON 
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Merchandiser’s  Slant  on  Advertising 
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grammar,  and  proper  punctuation,  but  it  is  not  helped 
by  it,  if  the  facts  concerning  the  merchandise  are  not 
presented  convincingly. 

Advertising  is  not  hurt  by  a  good  illustration.  But 
what  is  a  good  illustration?  The  merchandise  manager’s 
slant  is  that  a  good  illustration  is  a  picture  that  tells 
part  of  the  story  that  cannot  be  quickly  told  in  words. 
Looked  at  from  this  angle,  many  illustrations  are  simply 
a  waste  of  space. 

I  believe  that  the  copy  writer  who  writes  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  trained  in  the  store,  and  promoted  to 
the  advertising  department,  and  feels  himself  a  real 
part  of  the  business ;  rather  than  a  person  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  only  because  he  writes  well  and  who  lacks  mer¬ 
chandising  experience. 

Advertising  that  is  good  from  such  a  person’s  point  of 
view  is  often  very  ineffective  in  bringing  results. 


Better  Selling  from  Customer’s  View 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


it  teaches  them  en  masse.  It  gives  them  merchandise  in¬ 
formation  en  masse;  it  gives  them  the  technique  of  sell¬ 
ing  en  masse,  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time.  It  will  give 
them  talks  on  deportment,  talks  on  regulations,  talks  upon 
methods  of  developing  courtesy  and  interest  en  masse. 

But  in  addition  to  being  a  public  school,  I  conceive  its 
main  function  to  be  that  of  a  normal  school,  their  busi¬ 
ness  being  from  that  point  of  view  to  train  the  executive 
above  the  ranks,  the  executive  next  above  how  to  train 
his  people,  and  that  is  some  job,  for  two  or  three  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  most  executives  do  not  consider  train¬ 
ing  to  be  one  of  their  functions.  They  feel  that  when 
they  get  an  employee  who  is  not  trained,  it  is  an  abnormal 
situation  and  they  may  become  irritated  about  it,  or  they 
may  just  tell  them  what  to  do  and  if  they  don’t  do  it 
they  fire  them.  They  consider  that  training  is  not  a 
normal  function,  it  is  an  added  liability  that  is  put  upon 
them  over  their  protest. 

The  second  thing  is  that  even  when  they  recognize  it 
as  a  function,  they  don’t  now  how  to  do  it.  You  must 
teach  them  the  technique  of  giving  a  talk  to  the  sales¬ 
people.  It  is  more  difficult  to  train  on  the  job  than  it 
is  to  give  a  talk,  so  consequently,  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  has  quite  a  task  to  perform  in  teaching  them  how 
to  train  on  the  job.  But  it  is  a  challenge  and  not  a 
barrier.  It  is  something  that  we  have  to  do  if  the  train¬ 
ing  is  to  go  over  in  a  very  large  way. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  how  to  train  them. 
It  is  too  complicated,  and  I  don’t  know  how  to  do  it. 
The  technique  of  training  the  buyer  is  as  yet  an  unex¬ 
plored  field  except  in  pioneer  studies  that  have  been  made. 
We  know  a  few  things,  that  if  we  want  to  train  buyers 
it  is  better  to  pick  the  easiest  ones  first  and  get  them 
trained,  and  then  the  next  ones,  and  the  next  ones,  until 
finally  you  come  up  against  the  twenty  minute  ones,  and 
perhaps  in  that  case  you  have  to  wait  for  death! 


Where  an  educational  director  has  been  with  the  firm 
for  a  long  while  and  has  come  to  be  drawn  into  the 
councils  in  the  selection  of  men,  the  job  is  somewhat 
simplified,  because  the  trainer  can  size  up  the  prospective 
candidates  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  interest  in 
training  and  can  often  tip  the  balance  so  as  to  get  the 
kind  of  man  he  wants. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  something  be  done  on 
this  matter  of  training  executives,  and  I  don’t  mean  that 
nothing  has  been  done,  because  always,  the  most  inspiring 
thing  to  me  is  the  fact  that  whenever  I  go  out  among 
people  in  the  stores,  whenever  I  go  to  meetings,  I  find 
such  a  number  of  very  intelligent  methods  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  used. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  any  method  in  existence,  or  any 
method  that  just  springs  fully  panoplied  from  the  brain 
of  the  thinker.  There  isn’t  any  method  that  is  so  new 
that  somebody  hasn’t  been  working  on  it  already,  that 
is  so  new  but  that  you  can  gather  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  upon  it. 

But  I  say  it  looks  to  me  as  though  for  the  future  this 
becomes  one  of  the  fields  that  this  organization  ought  to 
explore,  and  that  all  of  us  who  are  working  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  training  ought  to  explore,  complete  methods  for 
finding  ways  of  performing  the  operations,  teach  how  it 
is  to  be  carried  across,  because  our  job  will  not  be  done 
until  we  have  selected  executives  and  taught  executives 
how  to  train  the  rank  and  file. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IVe  have  one  standing  rule — we  will 
not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a  place 
in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store  may 
secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another  position 
only  upon  su^ission  of  written  consent  from  the  head  of 
the  member  store.  The  following  applicants  have  been 
selected  for  consideration  of  Association  members.  If  you 
do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us: 


MAINTENANCE,  EQUIPMENT  AND  BUILDING 
OPERATIONS  EXECUTIVE 
An  executive  is  available  who  has  specialized  for  many  years  in 
the  mechanical  side  of  retailing.  He  has  served  ten  years  in  one 
store  as  manager  of  store  service  and  equipment,  and  has,  at  other 
times,  been  actively  engaged  in  planning  and  merchandising.  He 
would  like  to  demonstrate  through  an  interview  that  he  can 
assume  these  problems  for  some  live  merchant  and  save  real 
money  for  him  at  the  same  time. 

STORE  ARCHITECT 

For  past  ten  years  associated  with  one  of  the  prominent  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  Middle  West.  Desires  to  locate  with  progressive 
store  contemplating  expansion  or  new  building. 

ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISER 
Graduate  of  New  York  University,  where  he  specialized  in 
study  of  merchandising.  Is  seeking  opportunity  in  department  store 
field.  Age  22. 

CONTROLLER 

Experience  covers  period  of  fourteen  years,  and  includes  in¬ 
stallation  of  cost  and  accounting  systems  in  various  organizations. 


April.  1925 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


When  you  meet  your  friends  from  these  stores 
at  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  Convention, 
ask  them  about  their  experience  with  Walker 
Electric  Trucks: 


Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn 
B.  Altman  &  Co., 

New  York 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark 

Bemheimer's  Leader 
Store,  Baltimore 
Boston  Store, 

Chicago 

Broadway  Dept.  Store, 

Los  Angeles 
H.  Batterman  Co., 
Brooklyn 
Bullock's, 

Los  Angeles 
Clearing  House  Parcel 
Delivery,  Boston 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago 


The  Dayton  Co., 
Minneapolis 
Eleto  Co., 

New  York 
The  Fair, 

Chicago 

Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago 

May  Co.  (was  Hamburg¬ 
er’s),  Los  Angeles 
Frank  &  Seder,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co., 
New  York 
Gimbel  Brothers, 

New  York 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Son, 
New  York 


Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore 

Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston 

H.  C.  F.  Koch  &  Co., 
New  York 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Brooklyn 

Mandel  Brothers, 
Chicago 

Saks  &  Company, 

New  York 

Stem  Brothers,  Inc., 

New  York 

R.  H.  White  Company, 
Boston 


J.  L.  Hudson,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 

Detroit  Washington 

Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York 


Visit  the  Walker  Display— Spaces  38  and  43 
R.  D.  A.  Convention,  May  5'6'7'8.  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati 


WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY  ^  Chicago 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 
New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  BufiFalo  St,  Louis  New  Orleans 

Dittributon  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

Load  Capacities:  ^  —  %  —  1  —  2  —  3^  —  5  tons 


WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

5SSSS5SSS  LOWEST  trucking  cost  on  city  routes  t\wm~  ■  IM 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 


Why  Bankers  Indorse  New  Way  Equipment 


Many  of  the  country’s  best  bankers  have  readily 
recommended  an  investment  in  New  Way  store  equipment 
after  being  shown  its  flexibility,  permanence  and  ability  to  return 
liberal  dividends. 

They  are  convinced  of  its  soundness  as  an  investment,  because,  being 
quickly  moved,  added  to,  or  reassembled  without  loss,  depreciation  is 
almost  entirely  eliminated  and  its  worth  as  a  permanent  investment 
always  remains  high.  Thousands  of  the  finest  equipped  New  Way 
stores  today  are  the  result  of  a  visualized  plan  in  which  one  or  more 
departments  were  equipped  allowing  each  installation  to  pay  its  way, 
thereby  justifying  further  expansion.  Description  and  prices  upon  requeS. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

fyorld’s  Largest  Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Complete  Store  Equipment 

FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN  -  PORTLAND,  OREGON  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

OFFICES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  CONSULT  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 


